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CHAPTER I. 

THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 

HE Reverend William B. Boise walked 
slowly out of the low farmhouse, and his 
pace was in no wise quickened as he ap- 

Eroached his horse, which he had tied to the 
itching-post in the yard when, in response to 
the hurried summons, he had driven swiftly to 
the home of Aaron Henson, one of his parish- 
ioners. For word had been brought him that 
Aaron's wife, wearied with her burden of forty-five 
years, had herself cut the thread which from time 
immemorial had been supposed to be the exclu- 
sive possession of that frugal Fate whom men 
called Atropos. 

But Nancy Henson had never heard of Atro- 
pos or of her sister Fates. Her life had been 
spent in the monotonous round of duties on the 
farm. When she arose at four o'clock in the 
morning and assisted in milking the cows, 
the one thought in her mind was of the " mor- 
gidge" which Deacon Mason held on the farm. 
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Thoughts of the same encumbrance were still 
uppermost when she hastened to prepare break- 
fast for her children and husband, and the hired 
man, Josh Crosby ; and all through the hours of 
the day, while Nancy scrubbed and cooked and 
mended in desperate haste, even down to the 
hour when the sun sank behind the trees in her 
neighbour's orchard, and the lowing cattle came 
up the winding pathway their feet had worn in 
the pasture, and again she went forth to assist 
the men in the nightly chores, they did not 
depart. 

Wearied and worn, Nancy had sought her bed 
every night before darkness had fairly settled over 
the land, and every morning she had risen to re- 
peat the monotonous experiences of the preceding 
day. The sole break that came into her life was 
on Sunday, which was the one red-letter day in 
Nancy's existence. It was true that the family 
had to be fed on the Lord's Day as well as on 
other days, and she must do the feeding, for the 
appetites of her family were no more respecters 
of days than they were of persons. It was sinful, 
too, not to milk the cows even on the Sabbath, 
and Nancy found no respite from her daily occu- 
pation. But the scrubbing on this day was trans- 
ferred from the boards of the kitchen floor to the 
faces and persons of the children ; and the sounds 
of wailing and of protest that every Sunday morn- 
ing issued from the Henson homestead of them- 
selves would have served as a calendar to the 
neighbourhood, had any of the people been likely 
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to forget the days of the week. Then at last, with 
hair brushed into strange and unnatural forms, 
with shoes and clothing either as much too large 
for some as they were too small for others, and 
with every evidence of present discomfort, — which 
after all was to be but a foretaste of the two hours 
that were to be spent in the meeting-house, — 
the children were packed into the antique vehicle 
which Aaron Henson had inherited from his 
fether, and the entire femily set forth for the wor- 
ship of the Lord. 

And not one of the children had ever thought 
of protesting. "Goin* to meetin* " was as much 
a part of hfe as was breakfast or supper, and, 
though received in a somewhat different spirit, 
was no more to be protested against than was the 
horn which summoned them from the fields to 
partake of their mother's fare. Even when the 
children were born, Nancy had usually remained 
away from the services of the church not more 
than two or three Sundays, and then with an 
infant in her arms she had marshalled her family 
and resumed her place in the pew which her 
fether had " owned " before her. 

There had been times when the before-men- 
tioned infant had lifted up his voice in protest 
against the service or the teachings of the pulpit, 
but Nancy had borne the outcries with becoming 
patience, and expected the other members of the 
congregation to exhibit a similar disposition. 
* How could the overworked farmers* wives come 
to meetin' when they had babies, if they didn't 
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bring 'em with 'em, she would like to know?' 
she occasionally declared ; and few were disposed 
to dispute her implied claim, having children or 
grandchildren of their own. Indeed, the wail of 
an infant in the service at the " meetin'-house " 
at Lakeville was looked upon as as necessary an 
adjunct to the preaching as were the stentorian 
notes of the choir or the shouts and thumpings 
on the pulpit with which Elder Bourne had been 
accustomed "from the time when the mind of 
man ran not to the contrary " to enforce his 
enunciations and denunciations. 

But the continuous strain of the years had 
begun to tell at last, even upon the nerves of 
Nancy Henson. The babies had grown into 
lusty lads and lasses, but how much of the weary 
and overworked little mother's life had also gone 
with them, they never knew, and perhaps never 
thought. They had taken what she gave as a 
matter of course. Even the Sunday services, 
which had provided the one break in the monot- 
ony of Nancy's life and had been looked forward 
to through the week, not only as the opportunity 
to worship the Lord, but with something of the 
same zest with which her sisters in the city had 
gone to the opera, or theatre, or lecture, somehow 
lost much of their power to inspire her. A 
settled melancholy had seized upon her, which 
deepened with every passing month. Even her 
husband, who seldom noted the physical condi- 
tion of his wife and took her services as a matter 
of course, had noticed that "Nancy was lookin' 
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a little peekid," and even once had vaguely sug- 
gested that "she'd better see the doctor." But 
his wife had disregarded the suggestion. Perhaps 
she knew the wound was deeper than any earthly 
physician could probe. It was a wound of the 
soul, a loss of the life, from which the exhausted 
woman was suffering, and even her own paralyzed 
mind had but a slight conception of the true 
cause of her malady. 

A year before this time, the good old minister 
who for twenty-five years had ministered to the 
people of Lakeville and fed (or starved) the flock, 
havmg served his day and generation, had been 
gathered to his fathers. With deep and genuine 
sorrow the simple folk had committed the mortal 
remains of the aged saint to the earth ; and then, 
after a suitable time had passed, as was but proper, 
had bestirred themselves to secure another " under- 
shepherd, who should go in and out before them." 

The choice at last had been made, and young 
William Boise had been invited to fill the place 
which Elder Bourne had left vacant. There had 
been misgivings on the part of some, for the 
young man was but twenty-four years of age, and 
unmarried. But the professors in the seminary 
from which he had just been graduated had com- 
mended him highly, and besides, the opportunity 
of reducing the salary from six hundred dollars 
to five hundred and fifty had not been without 
its effect upon some of the worthy people of 
Lakeville, and so the "call" had been practically 
unanimous, though there were some who felt that 
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"the young brother" should be more deeply 
affected by the honour bestowed upon him than 
to all appearances he seemed to be. 

The fact that the new pastor had been reared 
in the city and wore clothes of a cut and pattern 
not altogether approved by the men of the Lake- 
ville church (the opposition did not extend to the 
women, at least to the younger women) was also 
a source of some discussion ; but upon Deacon 
Mason's declaration that he had "talked with 
the young brother and found him sound as a nut 
in doctrin'/; the most of the opposition vanished, 
and Lakeville was prepared to receive the new 
preacher with becoming cordiality. 

The other side of the problem — the feeling 
of the young man they had called — had never 
presented itself to their minds. Indeed, to them 
there had been no other side. It was their church 
and their call and he was to be their minister, 
and that was all there was to it. They never 
knew of the struggle in the heart of the young 
man before he yielded to their summons. 

Years before this time, when as a lad in his 
city home, he remembered the crushing blow that 
had fallen when his father had diedj he had heard 
his mother express her desire that he should 
become what her own father had been, a minister 
of the gospel. Frequently she had expressed this 
earnest wish as long as she had lived ; and when, 
after her death, he had gone to make his home 
with an uncle, the desire of the mother had re- 
peatedly been expressed there also. He had not 
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rebelled, and in a sense had accepted it as perhaps 
the natural solution of the problem he was soon 
to fsLce. 

In college he had been a quiet fellow, popular 
with those who knew him best, a fair student, and 
one in whom the entire college had confidence. 
His one diversion had been on the baseball field ; 
and the exhilaration he felt when, after he had 
made a long hit, he had been dimly conscious 
that the crowd of his mates were yelling together, 
" Go it, Billy B ! What's the matter with Billy B ? 
He's all right ! " had followed him long after he 
had completed the circuit of the bases. When the 
college days had drawn near to their close and the 
still unsettled problem of a life work must be set- 
tled, he had consulted the good old college president, 
and in response to his words of advice had decided. 

At the close of his course in the seminary, he 
had received two " calls," — one to the church in 
the city of BufiFalo which the family of his room- 
mate in college, Tom Lee, attended, and the 
other to the little church at Lakeville. To 
neither church had he told the story of the other 
call ; but somehow he could not free himself from 
the conviction that the little church in the country 
would be the better field for him. His opportu- 
nities for study would be greater there, he fondly 
hoped ; and then what an opportunity for work 
would be presented ! He pictured to himself 
the uplift his coming would be to the community. 
Not that he was unduly conscious of his own 
possessions, but the evident lacks in the life of 
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the people at Lakeville convinced him that he 
had something to share which would do them all 
good. The narrowness and pettiness appealed 
to him by their very Jiacks, and the vision of the 
welcome he would receive and the help he would 
bring had stirred him to the depths or his being. 
He had vet to learn that, however conscious he 
might be of the deficiencies in the life at Lake- 
ville, the Lakeville people themselves were bliss- 
fully unaware of any such defects, and indeed 
were confident that no community in the land 
possessed more desirable traits than were to be 
found in their own midst. 

" You don't mean it ! " exclaimed Tom Lee, 
aghast, when he heard from his friend what his de- 
cision was. " Why, Billy B, it's ridiculous! It's 
scandalous ! What do you want to go and bury 
yourself among those hayseeds for ? " 

" That's just it," replied his friend. "You've 
struck the nail on the head for sure ! " 

" I feel more like striking your head," retorted 
Tom. " I don't understand you." 

" Why, you've explained it exactly, when you 
called them hayseeds. It's the very fact that they 
need something they haven't now that makes me 
want to go to them." There was an elation in 
the young preacher's heart that was new to him 
as he spoke, and was altogether enjoyable. 

" Get out ! Nonsense ! " said Tom. " It's 
nothing but a spasm, a spasm of conscientious- 
ness. Yes, sir ; that's all it is ! Why, man alive, 
stop and look at it for a moment ! Here's our 
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church, that offers to pay you four or five times 
as much as this country fold you're talking about 
You'll have men to deal with, too, — men who do 
things. Just think of what that'll mean to you. 
Then think of these old farmers ! Why, Billy B, 
you don't know any more about them or now 
to deal with them than I know about — about — 
theology ! " exclaimed Tom. 

" I like your figure. I don't know much, I'm 
sure, if I don't know more than that," laughed 
the young theologue. 

" But hold on, Billy," persisted his friend. " I 
may be giving away family secrets, but my sister 
Sallie is hoping, and I don't know but she's pray- 
ing, that you'll accept this call. Don't you think 
that's a providential sign ? " 

Tom Lee's face flushed slightly as he spoke, 
but his words for an instant made the face of his 
friend pale. For a moment he was silent as there 
arose before him the vision of the last " prom " 
at college. He had been with this very sister of 
his room-mate, and the influence of the walk they 
had taken together in the moonlight evening and 
the memory of the words they had spoken were 
still fresh in his mind. Many of the invitations 
he had accepted since to visit Tom in his home 
had been influenced by the thought of meeting 
Sallie Lee again. There had been times when he 
had imagined what it would be to have her always 
by his side, to advise with her in his labours and 
share with her all his life and ambitions. But 
sober second thought had always driven away 
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such visions. She never would be willing to give 
up her beautiful home to share the lot he had 
drawn for himself. It was true she had always 
appeared to be deeply interested in all that he 
told her of his hopes and plans ; and even now 
young Boise could not forget her as he had last 
seen her, a vision of beauty welcoming him to her 
brother's home. 

But even if she should be willing to follow him, 
it would be unjust to ask so much of her. For 
himself it was all right, he was a man and he 
could bear whatever hardships befell him ; but 
to ask her to bear his burdens and to endure his 
privations — no, it was not to be thought of. 

And yet what a strange thing it was that Tom 
should speak as he did. Could it be true ? And 
he might have the church and a commanding posi- 
tion, and perhaps Sallie herself as well. Indeed, 
the church at Buflfalo had appeared to be very 
much more desirous that he should accept their 
call than the Lakeville church had been. For 
a moment he faltered. But no, it was a tempta- 
tion, he thought, and must be met as such. He 
could see the careworn, expressionless faces that 
looked up to him from the pews in the Lakeville 
"meeting-house." He felt that he had some- 
thing for those people ; it was another call from 
Macedonia, and he must heed it, as had his great 
fore-runner. 

" No, Tom," he said softly, at last breaking in 
upon the awkward silence. "You can never 
know how what you have said appeals to me. 
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It almost seems to me I must do what you say ; 
but then this is what I want to do, and I am sure 
the other is what I ought to do. I must go to 
Lakeville, at least for a Tittle while." 

" I've nothing more to say, then," said Tom, 
and it seemed to his friend that his voice betrayed 
either a feeling of anger or disgust, he could not 
decide which. 

So the young preacher went to Lakeville. The 
welcome and the warm response he had so con- 
fidently expected were somewhat lacking, but the 
people were kind, and the work began with good 
promise. 

Being fresh from the seminary, his sermons 
were marvels of concise and positive truth. At 
least to him they seemed to* be the truth, and as 
his congregation also informed him that they 
were, and as Deacon Mason set the seal of his 
approval to what was said, he felt that he was do- 
ing the work to which he had bedn called. But 
he dealt with large themes and in ^the most posi- 
tive manner, with never a doubt as to their being 
needed and understood by the people to whom 
he ministered. He was particularly strong in his 
condemnation of the wicked and in his denuncia- 
tion of the sinful. 

Poor Nancy Henson, her life one long, pain- 
fUl struggle, with strength gone and hope depart- 
ing, listened to the words of the young preacher 
and believed all that he said, as in duty bound. 
Unconsciously her weary heart was crying out 
for rest. As a thirsty land would soak in the 
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summer shower, so her parched and withered life 
would have absorbed a message of hope and help. 
But the young preacher, ignorant of life, but full 
of positive knowledge, fed poor hungry Nancy 
witn stones of condemnation instead or the bread 
of life, and she, poor woman, hearing, heeding, 
knew that mercy and hope and love were not for 
such as she; and at last, one morning, after the 
cows had been milked and breakfast had been 

Erepared, had stolen away to the garret, and with 
er husband's razor, which he had often proudly 
declared " was the only one he had ever owned 
since he was a boy," had with her own hand put 
an end to the useless, hopeless, comfortless 
struggle. 

When she had been found, the distracted 
family sent for the young preacher. Wild-eyed, 
he had striven to sympathize and help ; but when 
he at last departed from the house, he felt that 
for the first time he had faced the stern reality of 
life, and for that what had he to offer or to give ? 

As he took his seat and spoke to his horse, 
almost as strong in his thoughts as was the im- 
pression of the sight of the dead woman, was the 
appealing look and the strange clinging to his 
arm when he had turned to go, of Ellen Henson, 
the dark, strange daughter of the woman whose 
mangled body lay in state in the parlour, now 
covered from sight by the merciful stieet. 



CHAPTER II. 

A RURAL PHILOSOPHER. 

THE young preacher had climbed into his 
buggy and started on his return to the 
village, hardly aware of what he was doing, 
so strong was the effect of the experience through 
which he had just passed. The horror of the 
tragic death, the dumb, helpless misery of Aaron 
Henson, the semi-professional seriousness of the 
wives of the neighbouring farmers, who had 
assumed temporary charge of the household, and 
the strange appealing action of Ellen had all com- 
bined to produce in his mind a state which he 
could neither analyze nor comprehend. Somehow 
he felt that in the training he had received there 
was nothing to meet the requirements of such a 
case as this. And yet they were looking to him 
for help. What could he do ? What had he to 
give? His youth and inexperience, and perhaps 
a dim acknowledgment of his ignorance, ap- 
peared to him as never they had appeared before. 
If only he had some one to whom he could turn 
for counsel, it would not be quite so difficult, 
he thought; but he was the one to give now, 
and not to receive. But how could a man give 
when he had nothing from which to draw? 

13 
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And Tom Lee had told him that in coming to 
Lakeville he had buried himself from the world ! 
Surely, he thought, no experience the city might 
offer could be more vital than that through 
which he was now passing. He had no need of 
painted scenery or flashing footlights to present 
to him a tragedy built upon the imagination of 
some man, for here he had the bare truth itself, 
stripped of all its tinsel and presented as nakedly 
as nature ever works. 

But the influence of the perfect summer day 
and the beauty of the surrounding region were 
not without their effect upon his mind ; and as he 
rode slowly onward, the tension, in a measure, 
was relaxed, and he began unconsciously to feel 
the peace of the scene steal over his own soul. 
In the distance, less than three miles away, he 
could see the spires of the two churches of 
Lakeville piercing the mass of green that marked 
the site of the village. His own church was in the 
centre, while that of the other body was on the 
southern border. The people who worshipped 
in the latter building were an honest, simple folk, 
who held tenaciously to certain forms and beliefs, 
which, though they seemed strange to him, had 
aroused but little interest in his mind. He had 
respected the conscientious motives of the wor- 
shippers, but had been content to leave them to 
the religious observances that suited them, while 
he busied himself in his own labours. In this, 
however, he had speedily found he was out of 
harmony with some of his own people, and it was 
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only on the preceding day that Deacon Mason 
had said to him : — 
" Well, Elder, heow long afore ye* re goin' to 

Eitch into the Advents?" In the colloquial 
inguage of Lakeville the other and rival church 
was known as that of the "Advents." 

" Why, I hadn't thought of pitching into them 
at all," Mr. Boise had responded. " Aren't they 
a good people ? " 

" Oh, good *nufF as fur as some things go, but 
their doctrines is most pernicious bad. Jest pitch 
into 'em. Elder ; that's what Elder Bourne used 
ter dew abeout four times a year. An' he did it 

Eowerful well, too! Some o' the best sermons 
e ever give was them in which he jesf tore the 
Advents all to smithereens." 
" Did he do any good by it ? " 
" Good ? Course he did ! He jest let onto 
*em 'beout their wheels, an' beasts, an' eyes, an' 
wings, an' I don' know what all. Ye'll jes' have 
ter dew it. Elder ! Sech doctrines has got to be 
met by the sincere milk o' the word." 

This conversation recurred to the mind of the 
young minister as he saw the distant spires above 
the mass of the surrounding foliage, and in spite 
of the depression that had possessed him, a smile 
flitted across his face as he recalled the strange 
metaphors and belligerent words of his senior 
oflicial. Even in Lakeville, for some the church 
was not fulfilling its mission unless it was a church 
militant. But whatever his warlike deacon might 
desire, for himself he had no liking for the task 
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suggestec^ and no thought of entering Into a con- 
troversy with the peacerul Advents who paid their 
debts and obeyed the laws and lived at peace with 
all men, daily expecting the end of the world, — 
perhaps that was the reason for their gentle life 
and mild actions. If it was, instead of denounc- 
ing their doctrines, perhaps it would not be alto- 
gether improper if some of his own flock imbibed 
of their faith. 

The smile on his face deepened as he turned 
his eyes away from the sight of the distant green, 
pierced by the two glistening white spires. In 
the fields by which he was passing were men who 
were toiling, and as he approached, they paused 
for a moment and respectfully greeted their min- 
ister. From the sloping hillside down which he 
was driving he could see for several miles in every 
direction out over the fertile farmlands. Not far 
away to his right was a pond, and on its borders 
stood the sawmill which was owned by one of his 
parishioners. Through the valley, like a silver 
thread, wound the little stream whose waters, 
dammed, supplied the pond. In the pastures 
were herds of sleek cattle, in which much of the 
wealth of the people consisted. Along the road- 
side were scattered farmhouses, some old and built 
by former generations, and others somewhat pre- 
tentious in their gaudy adornment, built in a style 
of architecture which partook more of the Hiber- 
nian than it did of the Gothic or the Greek. Fre- 
quent graves of maple, " the sugar bushes'* of the 
owners, lent diversity to the landscape, and the 
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evident comfort of the people, as well as the quiet 
beauty which the summer sun enhanced, deepened 
the growing peace in the heart of the troubled 
young preacher. His work lay far from the 
bustle and strain of the city, but it was a world 
by itself, with its own problems and griefs and 
tragedies. By this time the minister had passed 
down the hillside and crossed the little bridge that 
spanned the brook, and was climbing the hill on 
the other side. 

" Mornin', Elder." 

Mr. Boise glanced up as he heard the saluta- 
tion. Approaching from the nearest farmhouse 
he saw a large man whose sunburned face could 
not conceal the splotches of dull red upon his 
cheeks into which his freckles had grown. A 
wide straw hat partly concealed the shock of stiff 
red hair that still remained upon the head over 
which fifty summers had passed. Coatless the 
man was, and as collars were a superfluity, that 
article of clothing also had been discarded. The 
expression on the face was keen but not unkind, 
and Mr. Boise at once recognized the man before 
him as William Henry Harrison Smith, though 
the country people, frugal of time as well as of 
other things, ordinarily shortened the name to 
Hat Smith. 

"Good morning, Mr. Smith," responded the 
young minister, pleasantly. 

" Coin* up to the village ? '* 

"Yes. Will you ride ? " 

" Don* care f I do. I should have t* hoof 
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it 'f I didn't ride, so 1 guess I'll climb in with 

As Hat Smith took the seat beside the minister, 
he said, " Been up t' th' Hensons' ? " 

« Yes." 

" Pretty tough case that ! I've knowed Nancy 
ever sence she was knee high to a grasshopper. 
She was a likely gal, an' has been a good woman, 
too." 

" Yes," assented Mr. Boise, for want of some- 
thing else to say. 

" When's the fon'ral ? " 

" Day after to-morrow — Thursday." 

" Guess rU have t' come deown an* hear ye. 
Ye haven't seen me t' church very many times, I 
guess." 

" No, I haven't, Mr. Smith. Why don't you 
come ? " 

" Well, I don* know ezactly. Say, Elder, d' ye 
get that horse o' Dekin Mason ? " 

" Yes, I bought it of him last month.'* 

" How much d' he tax ye for it ? " 

" Fifty dollars." 

" Fif-ty dollars ? Well, you be a green one ! 
Excuse me. Elder, I didn't mean no disrespect. 
Ye asked me a minit ago why I didn't come t' 
church. That's why I don't." 

" Why ? " 

"Such men as Dekin Mason. He went an' 
sold you this plug, twenty year old 'f it's a day, 
with a spavin an' a ringbone, an' prob'ly no teeth. 
He's got so much religion the' ain't none left fur 
such smners as me." 
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" Oh, the horse is all right enough for me. 
It's better than the one I had before it, for I 
only gave forty dollars for that. Deacon Mason 
said I wanted a safe one.'' 

" He's * safe,' ye needn't never be worried 
'beout that! He's jest as safe's clothes-horse. 
But the deacon skinned ye. Took the hide right 
off yer bones." 

"It's all right," laughed Mr. Boise. "It 
wouldn't do for me to have a fast horse. I wrote 
a friend of mine the other day that I had a salary 
of five hundred and fifty dollars and a horse 
according." 

" Salary's all right ; but that 'ere horse ! Gee ! 
Ye ain't much like the preacher the' had up to 
the State Road church once. He had an eye fur 
a horse, I'm tellin' ye, an' the way he scorched 
the deacons tradin' horses lost him his job. Did 
for a fac'." 

" I shan't lose mine that way." 

" Well, I ruther guess not 'f this 's a sample. 
Say, Elder, how's the church folks treatin' ye ? " 

" Very well." 

"'S a tough job. I'm thinkin' there's one 
member o' the congregation ye meet quite fre- 
quent." 

" Who's that ? " 

" Don't ye know ? " 

" No. I can't say that I do." 

" What ! Hain't ye heard o' the man that was 
jest like an angel sent deown straight to Lake- 
ville ? Couldn't he preach better'n Spurgeon or 
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Beecher? Wasn't he a perfect specimen, alius 
doin* jest the right thing? Didn't ev'rybody 
love him, an' don't the* tell ye to copy his foot- 
steps ? Ye don't mean ter tell me ye hain't heerd 
o' him?'' 

"Who is it you mean?" replied the young 
minister, flushing slightly as he spoke. 

" I mean, in course, I mean our — former — pas- 
tor." Hat Smith drawled the words out in a long 
whine, and, rolling his hands piously, crossed them 
upon his breast as he spoke. Then, abruptly chang- 
ing his attitude, he turned and, peering shrewdly at 
the young man by his side, said, " Ye hev heerd 
o' him ; I can see ye hev by the look o* yer eye ! 
But there's jes' one comfort I can give ye." 

« What's that ? " 

" Pretty soon ye'll be a * former pastor ' yer- 
self, an* then they'll talk jes' the same way 'beout 
you." 

Mr, Boise laughed, though the words cut more 
deeply than he was willing to acknowledge even to 
himself. 

"Ye mustn't pay too much 'tention to sech 
things," continued Hat Smith, " I've been 
watcnin' ye when ye didn't know it; an* if ye 
hang on, I guess ye'll get things fixed after a 
spell. I ain't much on churches, as I was a tellin* 
ye, but if the* was more men like Dekin Brown 
an' Dekin Snow, an' fewer like this 'ere Dekin 
Mason what cheated ye on this hoss, mebbe some 
o' us poor sinners would take a holt, too." 

" I don't understand why it is that such men 
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as you are always quoting the worst and not the 
best.** 

" Wall, Elder, Tve wondered at it myself lots 
o' times. But as I was a sayin* to ye, don't ye 
git discouraged if they do talk too much about 
the former pastor. Grit tells ; an* the first thing 
ye know ye may find ye've got the whip hand o' 
Dekin Mason an* his whole crowd.*' 

" Tm not discouraged ; people have been good 
to me — better than I deserve, I sometimes think." 

" Shucks ! Don't ye b'lieve no such thing. I 
ain't much on preaching ; but my advice is, you 
run them, or they'll run you — and mighty sudden 
too. Don't ye pay too much 'tention to the 
speech o* people. It's jest like the wind eout in 
Nebrasky — it'll blow over if ye don't try to stop 
it too much. Ever been out there ? " 

" No, I never have.** 

" Great state. I thought o* goin* there to stay 
one time, but finally giv' it up. My, but ye ought 
to see the wind whistle over some o' them 
perairies ! They've got a grass out there they 
call the * tumble grass.' 'Tisn't much good for 
fodder, but it does the curiousest things ye ever 
heerd of. When the wind comes up 'twill jest 
crack that grass off an' roll it all up in a bunch, 
an' it'll go skippin' over the perairies in ev'ry 
dVection. Look like cannon balls comin* fur 
ye on all sides." 

" It must be strange," replied the minister, striv- 
ing to appear interested. 

" That isn't half the story o' what the Nebrasky 
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wind can do when it gits its dander up. Mebbe 
ye wouldn't b'lieve me, but it's trew's the gospel, 
that one day I got ketched in a blow, and I jest 
grabbed a tree an' hung on fur dear life. But the 
wind kept a switchin' my laigs round that 'ere 
tree, an' when it let up, my britches was all tore 
into strings, and my cowhide boots, new pair that 
I give twenty shillin' for, was all gone ! Jest 
wore out agin that tree! 1 tell ye the' have 
breezes out m Nebrasky." 

" I should think they did." 

" But that hain't th' worst o' it. Why, my 
sister's boy had a colt, a yearling colt, an' he was 
a beauty. That 'ere boy was as fond o' that colt 
as you be o' yourn," and Hat Smith laughed not 
unkindly as he spoke. " Well, sir, one day there 
come up a blow, an' the wind jest histed that colt 
up agin the side o' the barn, ten foot up in the air ! 
That 'ere colt kicked an' squealed, an' kep' a 
kickin' an' a squealin', but, land sakes ! it didn't 
do a mite o' good. The wind jes' kep' a blowin' 
for ten days stedy, and all the time that colt was 
held up there agin the side o' the barn. When 
the blow stopped an' the poor thing fell to the 
ground, it was dead, — stone dead ! Starved to 
death," he added grimly. 

William Boise laughed; and, evidently en- 
couraged. Hat Smith resumed. " There's wuss'n 
that, though, what I could tell ye. That same 
nephew o' mine had a ceow ; she was a brindle, 
an' would give ten quarts easy at a milkin'. Well, 
sir, one day a wind came up an' it blew so hard 
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it blew ev'ry bit o* hair ofF the hide o' the poor 
critter. When my nephew went to drive her home 
at night, there she was a lookin* at him jest as 
bare as a barber pole. Nothin' left on her hide 
except the two horns an' a little bit o* a tuft o' 
hair on the end o* her tail. My nephew said he 
jes* cried when he see her, she looked so pitiful, 
an* he says the old ceow she cried, too." 

" Vm not surprised," and the young minister 
laughed again. 

" The's more yet, * more t* follow, * as the hymn 
tune says. One day my sister left a jug o' skim 
milk out in the front yard, — ye know the ceows 
don't give nothin' but skim milk out there, — 
and when a blow came up she ran for the house. 
When the wind stopped she went eout fur her jug, 
an' she found it was turned wrong side out an' it 
was done so quick there wasn't a drop o' that 
skim milk spilled ! If I remember aright, 'twas 
that same wind that blew the cracks out o' the 
barn doors. Why, sir, it blew the bungholes 
right out o' her cider barrels ; and they dew say, 
though I was always a leetle skeery 'beout the 
report myself, that it jest twisted the cellar right 
eout from under one o' the neighbur's houses. 
But it may be trew, fur the Nebrasky wind can do 
most anything when it really gits to goin' ! " 

Mr. Boise was laughing heartily by this time, 
and his companion seemed to enjoy hugely the 
pleasure of his driver. They were near the village 
now, and as they turned a corner, they came face 
to face with Deacon Mason. 
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" Mornin', Elder," said the deacon, solemnly, 
looking sharply at the men, who halted as he did. 
" Been deown to Brother Henson's ? " 

" Yes, I just came from there." 

" Seems to have had a very peculiar effect on 
ye. G'lang there ! " And Deacon Mason abruptly 
whipped up his horse and started toward the sor- 
row-stricken home. 

" I guess I've got ye into trouble," said Hat 
Smith. " The dekin doesn't like no hilarity." 

The minister made no response, though he, too, 
was not without fear as to the interpretation 
Deacon Mason would place upon the unexpected 
meeting. 



CHAPTER IIL 

DUST TO DUST. 

LEAVING Hat Smith at the village post- 
office, William Boise drove to the home 
of Miss Mary Hope, with whom he had 
boarded since his arrival at Lakeville. Miss 
Hope was an " old maid," in the vernacular of 
the village, by which expression the country peo- 
ple designated all women who had arrived at a 
cfertain age (or was it an uncertain age ?) and were 
destined to pass through life without taking the 
name of some man as their own. 

Miss Mary, as the Lakeville people called 
Miss Hope, had seen at least a half century of 
time, but the passing years had mellowed and 
strengthened all the graces she had possessed in 
her girlhood. She was a gentle soul, intense in 
her affections, peculiar in the expression upon her 
face, and devoted to good works as was almost no 
one in the community. When sickness or trouble 
came to any household, to send for Miss Mary 
was as natural as it was to breathe, and her never 
failing response was usually also taken as a matter 
of course. No one ever thought of rewarding 
her for her services, and had such returns been 
suggested, it would be difficult to decide which 
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would have been more surprised, the community 
or Miss Mary herself. At all events, wherever 
suffering was found, there Miss Mary was certain 
to be. Her frail little body seemed all too slight 
for the heavy tasks she assumed, but somehow she 
almost always endured whatever labour she was 
called to undergo, and het cheery ways and never 
failing kindness were a part of the village life. 
Behind all her demureness there was a quaint 
twinkle in her eyes that betrayed her keen sense 
of humour ; and though she was seldom heard to 
laugh aloud, her shinmg eyes frequently showed 
her strong appreciation of the ludicrous side of 
life in her neighbours. 

To the Lakeville church Miss Mary gave a 
devotion that was intense. Somehow it seemed 
as if the love she might have had for children or 
husband had all been centred upon the church ; 
and when it had been suggested that the young 
minister should make his home with her, every 
one in the community had at once hailed the sug- 
gestion as being eminently fitting and wise. Ac- 
cordingly, two of the rooms in her little white 
cottage on the main street had been assigned to 
William Boise, and he had soon learned that his 
comfort was not the least among the thoughts of 
the true-hearted woman. Indeed, her love for 
her minister was soon as intense as her devotion 
to the church he served. The starved mother- 
love in her heart was, in a measure, satisfied ; and 
no mother could have looked to his wants with 
more anxiety than did Miss Mary Hope. She 
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soon had learned all his traits of character ; and as 
she was thoroughly familiar with all the people of 
the village, she was able to guard the object of her 
love from many of the pitralls which were digged 
for his feet. The young preacher had accepted all 
this in the same spirit in which it had been given, 
but he was yet to learn to what extent he was 
indebted to his quaint little hostess. 

William Boise attended to the wants of his 
horse, — a task in which his awkwardness had only 
partly disappeared, — and then started toward the 
house along the path bordered with marigold and 
sweet Williams ; ror Miss Mary's devotion to mat- 
ters churchly had never stifled her love for the 
beauties of this present world, which she was in 
nowise minded to call " evil " after the manner 
of the great apostle. The whistle of an approach- 
ing locomotive caused the young minister to halt 
for a moment and watch the approaching cars 
which three times a day entered the little hamlet. 
The railroad was the connecting link with that 
great and distant world from which he had come, 
and now seemed so far away that it might almost 
have been centuries ago since he belonged to it. 
He appreciated now what had seemed so strange 
to him when he had first come to Lakeville, — the 
gathering of the idle men and boys of the village 
at the little station when the cars came ; for now 
he, too, seldom failed to stop whenever he heard 
the screech of the locomotive, and watch the train 
that brought its message from the great world, 
and then passed with clouds, not of trailing glory 
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but of dark smoke, and with frequent blasts of its 
whistle, to other regions equally dim and remote. 

As he entered the house, Miss Mary glanced 
keenly at him, but did not speak as he passed to 
his rooms. She could see, however, that the young 
man was depressed, and consequently busied her- 
self in making extra preparations for his supper. 
When she summoned him to the little dining room, 
the table was spread with such dainties as only 
Miss Mary knew how to prepare. Smoking tea- 
biscuit, preserves, maple; syrup, and the ever pres- 
ent doughnut or cruller were there among other 
tempting viands, and under their influence the 
cloud in a measure lifted from the troubled 
preacher's brow; and then, like the wise woman 
that she was. Miss Mary put the question she had 
been patiently waiting to ask. 

" Did you go down to the Hensons' ? " 

"Yes." 

" How did you find things there ? " 

" Oh, it was sad ; it was horrible ! " replied Mr. 
Boise, not able to restrain the shudder that crept 
over him at the recollection of what he had seen. 

"Yes, yes, I know," said Miss Mary, sooth- 
ingly. " I've known Nancy ever since she was 
born. She was a Stokes, you know, and her 
grandmother was an adopted sister of my sister's 
husband's mother. No, let me see, 'twas her 
mother, not her grandmother, Nancy was 'most 
ten years younger'n I am. She's had a hard 

" Yes, and I don't know what to say at the 
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funeral. They'll expect me to preach a sermon, 
won't they ? " 

" Why, yes, of course," responded Miss Mary, 

Eausing for a moment in the act of replenishing 
er cup of tea. Even she had never heard of a 
funeral without a sermon. 

" What can I say ? Life is the most sacred of 
all gifts; and whether one takes another's or his 
own, it is a crime." 

" Well, that may be," said Miss Mary, gently; 
" but then it's just possible that it wasn't Nancy 
that took it, after all." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Nancy Henson was a slave. I don't mean 
she was a slave to her family, though I guess that 
wouldn't come much short of definin' it. But 
Nancy's ma was called the most perfect house- 
keeper hereabouts. A speck of dirt was some- 
thing she couldn't endure for a minute ; and flies ! 
Flies were her abomination ! Why, many's the 
time I've seen her jump up from the table, even 
when she had company, and take her apron and 
run 'round the kitchen like all possessed, after one 
poor, little, lone fly. It was scrub, scrub, scrub 
from mornin' till night. Well, Nancy was brought 
up to that, you see. Every board in the kitchen 
floor had to be kept just so, no niatter what hap- 
pened. I hope I shan't be misunderstood an' 
not be thought lackin' in sympathy, but I've 
been thinkin' of the epitaph that might be written 
on poor Nancy's tombstone." 

" What is it ? " 
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" * She kept the boards in her kitchen floor per- 
fectly clean.* " 

The young minister smiled, but before he could 
speak Miss Mary continued : — 

" That was pretty much the sum an' substance 
of poor Nancy's life — keepin' the kitchen floor 
clean. Now, when I'm done with this world I 
hope I can look back and say that I haven't spent 
all my days an' nights in scrubbin' a few pine 
boards. Not that I don't believe in good house- 
keepin', too; but the' is something more, an' 
some joys to be had besides that." 

" You certainly are not wanting in that respect," 
replied Mr. Boise, as he glanced smilingly about 
the tidy room. The flowers in the window, the 
few prints upon the walls, even the cat sleeping in 
the doorway, all spoke of the constant care they 
had received. " I think I understand what you 
mean." 

" Poor Nancy ! Even her religion was hard. 
It seemed to be combined in her mind with havin' 
her little boys' hair all curled up just so on the 
tops of their heads, an' havin' their go-to-meetin' 
clothes so clean an' stiff that the children couldn't 
stir all through the sermon. For my part, I never 
believed in any such thing ! Instead of her relig- 
ion bein' a help to her, it was just another burden. 
They had to go to meetin' just so. Poor Nancy ! 
She never had any o' the pleasures o' life, an' I'm 
afraid sometimes the preachin' only made her feel 
the burden a little heavier. I hope she knows 
something o' the brighter side now, an' has found 
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out that in the city where she now is, even the 
burden has been lifted, an' the tears have been 
wiped away from her eyes, an' a little o' the help 
an' joy an' comfort which she might have had 
here, are hers to-day." 

Miss Mary was speaking eagerly, and her dark 
eyes were soft, and as the young preacher glanced 
quickly up at her he thought he detected the trace 
of tears. But the smile upon her face belied it 
all. He was inclined to reply and show her 
wherein she was mistaken, for the view Nancy 
had taken of life was nearer his own than Miss 
Mary's. His theological books all confirmed it, 
too, and the teachings of the seminary, still fresh 
in his mind, — all were in the same line. This 
world was an evil world, and the straight and 
narrow path which led from Lakeville to New 
Jerusalem was thorny, and rough with boulders, 
and abounded in pit&lls and snares for careless 
feet. And his mission was to lift up his voice in 
warning, to cry aloud and spare not. 

However, the reply he was about to make came 
no farther than his lips, and Miss Mary, quick to 
see that she had said enough for the present, 
changed the conversation by an appeal to which 
she never yet had known a man to rail to respond. 

" I've some berry pie in the pantry. Perhaps 
you'd like a piece." 

"I'd like it, but I'm afraid," laughed Mr. 
Boise. 

" Nonsense ! Why, when I was a girl we used 
to have pie three times a day. My father never 
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thought the table was set unless there was a pie 
on it ; an' I don't see as it ever hurt him. I was 
reading the other day that Emerson would have 
his pie with every meal, an' I know you think he 
was a good man, for I've heard you quote him 
lots of times in your sermons." 

" I can't stand against such arguments," 
laughed Mr. Boise; "bring on your pie." 

With the coming of the pie conversation 
ceased, though no one in the least familiar with 
Miss Mary's handiwork would ever for a moment 
have attributed the silence to that as a cause. 
The truth was that the young preacher was 
thinking of what Miss Mary had said of Nancy 
Henson's life and religion. And all through the 
following day the thought would not leave him, 
but his decision was made. His sermon should 
not depart from " the truth." Miss Mary was a 

food woman, but she knew nothing of theology. 
le could not and he would not say for the dead 
what he dared not say for the living. He was a 
man with a message, and he would be faithful to 
the trust committed to his care. 

Thursday afternoon came clear and warm. 
Down the long road that led to the Henson 
farm, clouds or dust marked the coming of the 
sympathizing friends assembling to pay the last 
tribute of love and respect to the dead woman. 
The very circumstances of the death added to 
the pathos of the scene, and perhaps stimulated 
the morbidly curious. 

When the young preacher arrived, he found 
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even the dooryard filled, and to his surprise dis- 
covered that many in the assembly were strangers 
to him. He accepted the offer of Hat Smith to 
look to his horse, and was for a moment mindful 
that the namesake of Tippecanoe was clad in an 
antique and rusty suit of black, and that even a 
collar and necktie had been worn, as was becom- 
ing the sad occasion. 

With difficulty he made his way through the 
crowd, aware that some of the women, who had 
donned a funereal expression of face along with 
their sombre garments, and with handkerchiefs 
at their eyes, were whispering to one another, 
" There comes the preacher." 

At last he entered the room where the evi- 
dences of the blow that had befallen the house- 
hold were all too evident. A plain coffin was in 
one end of the room, and the members of the 
family were all assembled there. Aaron Henson, 
dumb, crushed by his sorrow, gazed upon the 
floor, and never once turned his eyes away. 
Ellen, however, was looking so intently at him 
that William Boise felt somehow uneasy, and not 
able to bear the piercing look, turned toward the 
others, for some besides the " mourners " were 
also seated in the room. It was sad, depressing, 
unspeakable. The words he had prepared 
seemed sadly out of place. How could he ever 
speak them to these people who were suffering 
dumbly a sorrow too deep for utterance ? Just 
then through the doorway he saw Miss Mary. 
Her face lighted up for a moment as she returned 
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his glance, and in an instant the young preacher 
decided to cast aside the sermon he had prepared, 
and, come what might, speak, or try to speak, 
something that should at least bring a ray of 
comfort to these grief-stricken hearts. 

" It's a sad occasion. Elder ; I hope ye won't 
neglect t' use yer opportunity." 

Mr. Boise turned sharply as he heard the 
words, and saw that Deacon Mason was seated by 
his side. He made no response, and in a moment 
all were hushed and silent as the song by the 
church choir rose on the summer air. Quaint, 
quavering, not always true, the notes rang out ; ' 
but the pathos was intense, and many were wiping 
their eyes when the singers resumed their seats. 

Then the young preacher arose. He read the 
sublime words of St. Paul, concerning the glories 
of the life beyond; then as he closed the Book, 
he also closed his eyes, for the sight of the pierc- 
ing look of Ellen Henson and the keen, intent 
expression upon the face of Deacon Mason were 
more than he could bear. 

" Years ago, when I was a little lad," he began, 
and at the moment it seemed as if the time to 
which he referred must have belonged to remote 
ages, " they used to tell me of the all-seeing Eye 
oT Almighty God. The first text of scripture my 
childish lips repeated was, * Thou, God, seest 
me.* And I was taught that it was only the evil 
upon which He looked. No darkness could 
hide me from His searching glance, the wings of 
the morning could not bear me beyond His 
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presence. To Him the darkness and the light 
were both alike, and days and nights were spent 
by Him in searching for the evil in my boyish 
heart. The thought of that all-knowing, all-see- 
ing Eye was with me all the time, and many a 
time in my fear I have covered my head with the 
blankets, vainly seeking for shelter, when my 
mother had kissed me good night and left me, as 
she thought, to boyhood's dreamless sleep. 

" With the passing of the years the impression 
became deeper and stronger, though it manifested 
itself in different ways. Right was something 
that must be done, and there was no other motive 
in doing it than that right was right and that every 
transgression received its just recompense of re- 
ward. I was driven — not drawn, compelled — not 
impelled, to live a life which with all its imperfec- 
tions was in the main upright and clean. 

" To-day the thought of the searching Eye has 
not left me, but it is hope, not fear, that it brings. 
Whatever else God may be. He is at least my 
Father. He sees and knows me altogether. He 
sees not only the sin, but the weakness; not 
merely the evil I hate but do, but also the good 
I do not, but would do. He understands me. I 
look into the face of the Man of Nazareth, and I 
read there not condemnation, but pity. He too 
has been tempted just as I am tempted, yet He 
rose, and I fell, but He urges me to come to 
Him because He has met my trials and con- 
quered. I could not go to one who had been 
tempted and fell; it must be to one who was 
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tempted and conquered. As one of our writers 
has said, * Goodness does not move by being, 
but by being apparent.' He is to be our Judge, 
knowing us altogether, and our Helper all the 
way, even down to the end of the days." 

For a moment Mr. Boise opened his eyes, and 
his glance fell upon Miss Mary's face, and to him 
it was as if it had been the face of an angel, so 
tenderly sweet was the look she gave him. He 
was conscious, too, of an angry glance from Dea- 
con Mason; but hastily closing nis eyes, he went 
on, as Miss Mary afterward said, ** almost as if 
he had been inspired." All the tenderness and 
hope and comfort he could think of were crowded 
into his talk that day. The words came rapidly, 
but not so swiftly as came his thoughts. Never 
before had he had such an experience. 

At last the service was ended. The quaint 
procession was formed, headed by the young 
minister, whose horse was well adapted to his pres- 
ent task. A long line of various carriages fol- 
lowed the body of Nancy Henson to the burying 
ground, and then, after the final prayer had been 
oflFered, the people departed for tneir homes. 

"Well, Elder, I'll see ye 'beout that talk o* 
yourn to-day." 

It was Deacon Mason who spoke as Mr. Boise 
prepared to depart, but even his words had slight 
effect. The young preacher could hardly have 
told what it was he had said, but he felt somehow 
strangely elated. A window had been opened in 
his soul, a door to his heart unlocked, or at least 
so he believed. 
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Wheh he arrived at Miss Mary's home, that 
gentle woman beamed upon him, but discreetly 
held her peace, for there was a time to speak and 
a time to be silent, and on this occasion silence 
was golden. 

" I'm going to run over to the Widow Barnes's 
for a minute," she said after supper. " I hear 
she's in a bad way." 

" Bring me word if I can be of any help," Mr. 
Boise had replied; but he was glad to be left 
alone. 

The shadows deepened, the sun disappeared, 
and still the young preacher sat in silence, thinking 
over the events of the day. Had he done right ? 
Was he a false messenger? Had he betrayed a 
trust committed to his care ? He could not tell, 
now that the words had been said and the reaction 
had come. 

Suddenly he heard a rap on the door. He gave 
it no heed, for Miss Mary had usually attended to 
such duties, and for the moment he was unmind- 
ful even of her absence. 

The rapping was repeated, and, roused by the 
sound, the young preacher himself went to the 
door. His visitor was Ellen Henson, and, as 
she grasped his proffered hand and entered the 
room, somehow he profoundly wished that Miss 
Mary was there, or that his meditations had not 
been interrupted by this strange, dark daughter 
of the woman over whose body he had spoken 
such eventful words that very afternoon 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE deacon's dilemma. 

"XX TILL you be seated, Miss Ellen?" said 
^^ Mr. Boise, striving to release his 
^ ^ hand to which the young girl was still 
clinging. 

In spite of the dusk he could see that her eyes 
were unusually bright, and her face, ordinarily 
inexpressive, had now a strange glow upon it. 
He had no other thought than that this strange 
daughter of Nancy Henson had come for some 
word of comfort after the sad experiences of the 
day ; but for the first time since his coming to 
Lakeville he was aware of the fact that Ellen was 
possessed of a certain beauty of her own. Her 
dark hair and piercing black eyes, her vigorous, 
rounded body, and a certain peculiar gracefulness 
in her movements imparted to her an air which 
not even the strange combination of colours in 
her clothing could entirely dispel. As she stood 
before him, the young preacher pitied her, and 
the deep shadow which had darkened her life 
stirred his sympathy. Few girls only eighteen 
years of age had had as hard a lot as was hers, 
he thought. 

Almost forcefully withdrawing his hand, his 

38 
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voice became more tender as he said again^ ^^ Will 
you be seated. Miss Ellen ? " 

The girl made no reply as she seated herself in 
the chair. There was an awkward silence for a 
moment, and then Mr. Boise said kindly, ^^ You 
have been a brave girl. Miss Ellen, in this heavy 
trial." 

Something like a sob escaped the girl's lips, but 
she made no other response. 

Again there was a silence, and once more the 
young minister awkwardly tried to break in upon 
it. 

** Was there something you came to see me 
about?" he inquired. 

Yes, yes," replied the girl, eagerly. 
You know I am your friend and that I shall 
be glad to do anything in my power for you." 

But the awkward silence came again. The tall 
clock in the corner ticked so loudly that it might 
have been heard by the passers-by. The crickets 
and tree-toads were tuning for their evening cho- 
rus ; but despite these sounds the silence in the 
room was oppressive. William Boise felt that he 
did not know what to say, but say something he 
must. 

" Tell me how I can help you," he suggested 
at last. 

" Oh, I can't ! I can't tell you ! " exclaimed 
the girl, almost passionately. " And yet I walked 
all the way from the farm on purpose to see you. 
But I can't tell you. Good night ! good night ! " 

Before the young man could fully realize what 
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had occurred Ellen Henson had risen from her 
chair, and almost wringing his hand in parting 
stepped quickly outside the door and started 
swiftly up the village street. His first impulse 
was to follow her, for he fi.lt that she was in great 
trouble of some kind and that he must help her ; 
but just at that moment he perceived a man 
standing in the driveway that led to the barn in 
the rear of Miss Mary's house. As he ap- 
proached the end of the piazza, he saw that it was 
Wilbur Bunce, the poor half-witted fellow who 
worked for his board at the village hotel, or 
"tavern," as the place was usually called. 

Wilbur was a heavy, slouching, strong young 
fellow, about twenty years of age, and looked 
upon as one of the village characters. Indeed it 
was Hat Smith who had remarked " that every 
tavern had to have its fool, an' Wilbur was Lake- 
ville's." But Wilbur was not altogether lacking 
in intelligence, for in the care of the horses he 
was an adept. Among men, however, he was 
usually silent, save when he was in the company 
of a certain few with whom he was wont in a 
measure to relax, and his deep guttural laugh was 
not unknown in their company. Despite all his 
efforts Mr. Boise had never been able to elicit a 
word from the strange being, and his surprise was 
therefore the greater when he beheld him near the 
house at this time. 

Good evening, Wilbur," he said pleasantly ; 

were you looking for me ? " 

" Huh ! " was the only reply Wilbur made as 
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he started up the street in the direction in which 
Ellen Henson had disappeared. 

Both were gone now, and thinking better of his 
inclination to recall his visitor, Mr. Boise reentered 
the house and resumed his seat. It was evident 
that Ellen was in serious trouble of some kind, 
though what it was he could not conceive. 
Doubtless she would come again, he thought, 
and then decided that he would not refer to her 
visit in the presence of Miss Mary. 

Miss Mary soon returned, and her cheery voice 
was marvellously soothing to the weary young 
preacher. The day had severely taxed his ner- 
vous powers ; for death, and especially death in 
such a form as it had presented itself to him, was 
an unfamiliar experience. 

"You must be tired out," said Miss Mary, as 
she lighted a lamp and placed it on the table. 

" I am tired, but I'm not tired out." 

" That was a good talk you gave to-day. The 
neighbours all say so." 

" I'm afraid Deacon Mason didn't like it. He 
said he was going to see me about it." 

" He did ? " Miss Mary stopped abruptly, and 
a flash for a moment came into her eyes, though 
in the dim light the young man did not see it. 

Well, I wouldn't worry 'bout it, if I was you." 
I'm not worrying about him. I'm troubled a 
little to know whether I did right myself or not. 
One ought not to destroy the effect of all that he 
has been trying to say because his feelings were 
moved/' 
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" William Boise," said Miss Mary, gently, " I 
don't know much about theology an' books, an' I 
don't know as I care to know, if what *l hear is 
true. It seems to me those professors of yours 
taught you more about the Master than they did 
of Him. For my part, all I want is to know 
Him ; and it seems to me that's the aim and the 
end of it all. It's just as it was when I first met 
you. I had heard about you, then I was intro- 
duced to you, then I came to know you. No, 
sir ! You never spoke a truer word than you did 
to-day ! What did the Master say when He com- 
forted the widow's heart and gave her back her 
boy ? What did He do when sorrow came into 
the house at Bethany ? Did He * improve the 
occasion ' to say a lot o' harsh things about what 
the two sorrowing sisters ought to have done ? " 

" Yes, I kno^," said the young minister, com- 
forted by the glowing words ; " but there's Deacon 
Mason. He'll be here to see me to-morrow." 

" Let him come if he wants to. Maybe you'll 
be out, and the deacon and I can talk it over 
together. But for my part, I don't believe he'll 
come at all." 

The following day passed, but the visit of 
Deacon Mason was not made. That evening was 
the night for the church prayer meeting, and fear- 
ful that the opportunity would not be neglected 
by the vigilant deacon to rebuke him publicly for 
the words spoken at Nancy Henson's funeral, the 
young preacher entered the room and took his 
seat with an anxious heart. When he looked 
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about him he saw that most of the " regulars " 
were already in their places. 

His heart softenea when his glance fell upon 
Deacon Snow. What a comfort the man was to 
him and yet how little he realized that he was giv- 
ing any help ! Modest, quiet, his entire life was 
known in Lalceville like the pages of an open 
book. He was a large man with a heart in pro- 
portion to the size of his body. His round, full 
face beamed with the spiritual quality of his life, 
and even Hat Smith had once said to Mr. Boise 
that " if all the church folks was like Dekin Snow, 
he didn't know but he'd feel more like gettin' 
religion himself." 

Not far from Deacon Snow, at the same end of 
the rude bench he had occupied many years, sat 
Deacon Brown, a sweet-spirited little man, 
whose one aim in life seemed to be to prevent 
trouble. He was ever yielding for the sake of 
peace ; and if any one had ever known him to have 
positive convictions of his own, it must have been 
prior to that " forty years ago " to which he was 
ever referring in his exhortations and relations of 
his experiences. Again and again Mr. Boise had 
been puzzled to understand why it was that " forty 
years ago " seemed to possess a magical power for 
many in his congregation. Seldom did any one 
speak of " fifty years ago," and as for " ten," or 
" fifteen," it was not even named in their midst 
— no, not once. 

Deacon Mason and his wife and daughter were 
there in their accustomed places. The daughter 
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was a fair-haired maiden, with pale blue eyes, and 
a paler skin that was completely protected from 
the rays of the sun by a thick blue veil which her 
mother ever insisted upon her wearing. " Lucindy 
had such a beautiful complexion," she was wont 
to declare, "that 'twould be a pity to spile it with 
freckles." At all events, the complexion re- 
tained the colourlessness that pertained to Lucinda 
Mason's entire character. An obedient daughter, 
she walked contentedly in the ways of her father 
and was the pride of that worthy man's heart. 
Frequently he had felt called upon in meetings to 
exhort his brethren and sisters to " look well to 
the ways o' their household, for the bringin' up 
of a son or daughter was always such as to show 
what their father and mother had been before 
them." As a rule, however. Deacon Mason, like 
the other participants in the meeting, had a set 
form for prayer or exhortation from which he 
seldom varied. 

The most of the people were simple and de- 
vout, to whom the prayer meeting was a solemn 
occasion and not to be entered into lightly or 
unadvisedly. Mr. Boise noticed that Ellen Hen- 
son and her father were present, which was unusual, 
though under present circumstances not unnatu- 
ral. No musical instrument was in the room ; for 
though a small reed organ was in the choir loft 
and used on Sundays, " new-fangled notions " 
found no response in the prayer meeting, and 
Deacon Snow pitched the tunes as he had done 
for almost " forty " years, and as his father before 
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him had previously done for nearly the same 
length of time. 

With a mind filled with the gracious influence 
of the hour Mr. Boise called upon Deacon Mason 
to open the service with a prayer. Slowly the 
deacon arose from his seat, and dropping the 
natural tones of his voice and assuming a deep 
and sepulchral pitch, as perhaps better adapted to 
meet the requirements of poor Lakeville worms 
of the dust, he began. The worthy man had his 
own forms, and Mr. Boise knew just what sen- 
tence to expect after each had been spoken. 

With becoming gratitude the deacon rejoiced 
that the " poor unworthy creatures had not been 
cut off as cumberers of the ground" ; he was also 
duly grateful that they were "privileged to 
assemble themselves together with none to molest 
or make them afraid," though doubtless he had 
no conception of what dire meaning the grand old 
phrase had had in the far-away days of the mar- 
tyrs and the saints; then as he proceeded, Mr. 
Boise knew that the deacon was about to petition 
in stentorian tones that " the present sinful church 
might cast off its filthy rags and that it might 
mount up with wings as eagles." Just how it 
happened he never knew. Whether Deacon 
Mason was confused with the thought of the words 
he was to utter in his exhortation after the prayer 
was ended, or what it was, no one in Lakeville 
ever learned, but instead of the customary phrase, 
the deacon, alas ! petitioned that they might 
" mount up with ings as wiggles** As he strove 
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to correct himself, the confusion became worse, and 
he abruptly closed his prayer and took his seat. 

Only a part of the company had noted the 
twiste'd words, however, and good old Deacon 
Snow speedily came to the rescue. Closing his 
eyes, and throwing back his head, he began to 
sing : — 

** A-a-ma-az-in-n-g gr-a-a-ce, how swe-e-et the sound 
Tha-a-t sa-a-ved a wretch li-i-ke me." 

The familiar words were caught up by all, and 
in the volume of sound the strait of poor Deacon 
Mason was forgotten. The melody of Deacon 
Snow's voice, smooth, deep, and rich, restored 
the confidence of the young preacher, and now 
he believed that all would yet go well with the 
meeting. 

No sooner was the song ended, however, than 
Deacon Mason rose to his feet. This was a breach 
of the unwritten law that governed the meetings 
of the Lakeville church whereby one official was 
always supposed to wait until his fellow-officers 
had had their share in each stage of the meeting. 
But it was evident that Deacon Mason had flung 
usage to the winds and was minded to say some- 
thing which lay heavily on his mind. Both facts 
of themselves were sufficient to arouse his audi- 
ence ; and as for the young preacher, he awaited 
the remarks of the deacon with manifest fear and 
trembling. 

Pausing a moment to impress his hearers with 
the privilege and duty that were theirs, the deacon 
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began: "Fm glad I've got religion. I know 
I've got it ! It's believin' what saves a man, an' 
it's not believin' that damns him. Damns him 
forever an' forever an' forever, my brothers an' 
sisters ! An' I know I b'lieve, an' furthermore 
also I know what I b'lieve, too ! Neow there's 
some folks what don't know what they b'lieve, an' 
furthermore also don't know whether they b'lieve 
it or not." Here he turned and glanced at the 
leader, and the young man's face flushed scarlet 
under the gaze of the people that followed. 
" Sound doctrin' an' no fear or favour is what the 
Lakeville church thrives on, an' nothin' more an' 
nothin' less. Neow I don't say as heow I don't 
feel sorry fiir the folks what isn't sure o' their 
religion. There was eour poor departed sister" — 
here the deacon paused again to lend emphasis to 
his words — "she was alius fearful she didn't 
really have religion. Many's the time she come 
to me an' says, says she, ^ Dekin Mason, I know 
you've got religion, an' so does everybody in 
Lakeville know the same. I wish I knew I'd got 
it the same as you have.' I done my best for 
her, but what she needed was the trewth, the hull 
trewth, an' nothin' but the trewth. Then she'd a 
knowed it, an' never otherwise. But as for me, 
my friends, I know I've got religion. I know it 
in the mornin' when I go eout to milk the ceows, 
an' I know it at night when the ceows come home. 
I've got it ! I've got it ! Why, the very ceows 
seem to say so, too, when they come into the barn- 
yard a shakin' their heads or a swishin' their tails. 
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My friends," the deacon's voice sank lower in his 
efforts to increase his impressiveness, " I'm jest 
as sure I've got religion as I be that I've got my 
jack-knife in my pocket." 

Pausing, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
the deacon thrust his hand deep down into his 
pocket in search of the before-mentioned weapon. 
A startled expression swept for a moment over 
his face as he hurriedly withdrew his hand and 
thrust it hastily into another pocket. His audi- 
ence was alert now, and sympathetic, too, if one 
might judge from their faces. The second search 
on the deacon's part resulted in no greater success 
than the first ; tnen with feverish haste he felt in 
his coat pockets, he slapped his sides in his vain 
search, and then in his desperation turned the 
pockets of his trousers inside out. But still no 
jack-knife could be found, and in despair he at last 
looked up at his eager audience and slowly said : — 

" Huh ! I guess I left it to home in my other 
pants ! " 

For a moment the Reverend William Boise felt 
that he must find relief in some manner. He 
placed a pencil between his teeth and bit savagely 
upon it. He looked up and saw Miss Mary 
with her face buried in her handkerchief. Deacon 
Brown appeared to be startled, but was evidently 
sympathizing with his "brother." Deacon Snow's 
face was purple and his fat sides were shaking as 
with an ague. A titter ran through the room, and 
the children, not knowing just what to do, glanced 
furtively at their elders, wondering what it all meant. 
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One poor woman in the back of the room, after a 
vain effort to restrain her emotion, broke forth 
into a prolonged squeal and fled for the door. 

Deacon Mason had resumed his seat and sat 
glaring at the leader as if he was challenging him 
to dare to laugh. The look somewhat quieted 
the minister, but do what he might, the spirit of 
the meeting was gone and he soon dismissed the 
assembly. 

" I'm comin' to see you in the mornin'. Elder," 
said Deacon Mason as he met the minister near 
the door. 

Mr. Boise bowed and expressed his pleasure at 
the prospective call. Nor was he untruthful, for 
he knew that the interview must be had, and the 
sooner it was had, the better would it be for all. 

That evening after he and Miss Mary returned 
to their home they laughed until the tears ran 
down their cheeks. Indeed, from almost every 
house in Lakeville strange sounds of merriment 
were heard that evening, and a stranger would 
have thought it one of the merriest places on 
earth — a judgment which any one familiar with 
the people would never have pronounced upon 
it. 

When he had retired, however, and the thought 
of the coming visit of Deacon Mason on the 
morrow returned, the mirth died out of the 
preacher's heart, and his mind was filled with 
forebodings when at last he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

WILLIAM BOISE, preacher, on the fol- 
lowing morning was seated in the room 
he used as a study, preparing for his 
work of the day. Through the open windows 
he could see across the farmlands even as far as 
the little pink house of Aaron Henson on the far- 
away hillside. The sight recalled to his mind the 
tragedy which had occurred there and the words 
he had spoken at the funeral, and his sensitive 
face clouded for a moment at the recollection. 
Rising from his seat, he paced slowly back and 
forth in the room, striving to understand how it 
was that he had spoken as he did. Was it due 
to a sudden impulse ? Or had he departed from 
the eminently " safe " teachings of the professors 
in the seminary and taken the first and, as he had 
had been warned, perilous step on the downward 
" liberal " pathway ? 

The young minister was a man of medium 
height, with honest blue eyes and light brown 
hair that imparted to his smoothly shaven face an 
air of boyishness. Any one, even a stranger, at a 
glance would have perceived that he was a clean, 
upright young fellow, but how tenacious he would 

so 
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be or how strong were his powers of resistance he 
would have hesitated in deciding. Much would 
depend upon his surroundings ; for though he was 
not weak, he was still one to whom the goodwill 
of his fellows and the popular estimates of right 
and wrong would mean much. In his blood there 
coursed the heritage of generations of Protestants, 
and along with his sensitive conscience and fine 
sensibilities he had unconsciously received all the 
protesting spirit of his ancestors. Up to this 
time he had accepted the teachings of his home 
and religious instructors unquestioningly, but 
when credulity should pass into faith it would be 
a little difficult to foretell just how the protesting 
impulse would manifest itself. Would it turn and 
protest against his protests ? He was a man in 
whom a reaction of some kind was certain to 
appear, but of its manner and form no one could 
safely prophesy. 

Up to the present time his natural disposition 
has been satisfied with the positive words of his 
teachers. The world was upside down, and, with- 
out a " cursed spite," he had been born to be one 
of those to set it right. All this simply as con- 
cerned his public and official utterances. He was 
to warn, denounce, cry aloud, and spare not. 
Upon those who failed to respond to the demands 
of the faith, as it had once and for all been de- 
livered, he was to declare wrath. The world was 
conceived in iniquity and born in sin, and he was 
to summon men to flee, as Lot had fled with his 
followers from the city of the plain. 
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In his personal and private contact with his 
fellows his cordial manner and warm heart belied 
the severer words of his public utterances. In 
both he was honest and sincere, but between 
William Boise, the preacher, and William Boise, 
the man, there was a difference as radical as that 
between light and darkness. 

As yet, nowever, he had failed to comprehend 
the distinction, and the protest of one part of his 
nature against the other was not recognized by 
himself or his fellows. And yet, unconsciously to 
himself, it was his protesting spirit that had led 
him to accept his charge at Lakeville, and not 
his conscience, as he mnocently had believed. 
Better fitted, by nature and by training, to serve 
the other field, his heart had protested against 
the appeal as a temptation and not a call of 
duty ; and believing as he did that the difficult, 
and perhaps the disagreeable, was more nearly 
synonymous with duty (in which conclusion he 
was not entirely wrong, despite his Puritan con- 
science), he had decided as he had. 

Unknown to himself, his point of view was not 
unlike that of the deacon with whom he was fear- 
ful of having trouble. In his own case there was 
more culture, and a gentler, broader spirit; but 
in essentials they were more nearly alike than 
either realized ; at least, they had been up to the 
present time. The narrower life of one and the 
broader life of the other had both looked out 
over the world from the same hard view point ; 
the difference consisting not in what they saw. 
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but in how much. In one there was the logic 
without the life, in the other logic and life, and 
never yet have the twain dwelt happily together. 
For life is illogical. It is its inconsistency that im- 
parts zest and progress. A wise man has remarked 
that " only fools never change their minds." At 
least, they alone are logically consistent to the 
promise, or lack of promise, of their earlier days. 

The young minister's meditations were inter- 
rupted by the sound of footsteps on the little 
gravel walk that led from the nearby street to 
Miss Mary's house, and looking up, he perceived 
Deacon Mason approaching. Despite his efforts 
at self-control the young preacher's face flushed 
as he recognized his visitor, and his heart was 
instantly beating much more rapidly than it was 
wont to do. He heard the rap on the door and 
waited, vainly wishing that Miss Mary would 
respond, and perhaps flilfil her implied promise 
to relieve him of the dreaded interview by receiv- 
ing the deacon herself and preventing the man 
from disturbing him. The fear in the preacher's 
heart was not so much of his visitor as of that 
indefinable " trouble " which, if it should occur in 
this his first charge, might blast all his prospects 
of future growth or usefulness elsewhere; for 
despite his earnestness, " success " was writ large 
in his thoughts, and in his conception of a suc- 
cessful minister or man he had no more diverged 
in his thoughts from the standards of his fellows 
than he had from the " safe " teachings he had 
received from his elders. 
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The rap was repeated, and realizing that Miss 
Mary must have gone again to the Widow Barnes, 
with a heavy heart he himself approached the door 
and braced himself to meet the mevitable. 

" Good morning, Deacon Mason," he said as he 
opened the door. His voice trembled slightly, 
and he could not entirely conceal his contusion 
as he spoke. 

" Mornin', Elder," responded the deacon, re- 
moving his hat and entering the room. 

To the surprise of Mr. Boise, the voice of his 
church official was as cordial as his manner when 
he shook the young man warmly by the hand. 
Not being able to understand what the change 
meant, he led the way to his study, and closing 
the door behind them, held forth a chair for his 
visitor. 

" It's a warm mornin'," said Deacon Mason as 
he looked about the room, his eyes resting for a 
moment upon the bookcases, the especial pride 
of the young minister's heart. 

" Yes ; but we must expect warm days in July." 

"I s'pose so, but somehow I feel the heat 
more'n I did afore I left the farm an' moved over 
to Lakeville. But ma an' Lucindy they would 
have it that we must come, so I gin in, as I 'most 
always have to." The deacon smiled graciously, 
and William Boise began to wonder whether or 
not he had misjudged the man, after all. His 
bronzed face was framed by the beard which its 
owner permitted to grow in a semicircle under his 
chin. His hands were large and misshapen, bear- 
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ing evidences of his toil in former days, but his 
face was not unattractive when it was lighted up 
by the smile it bore this morning, and in the 
sharp surprise the younger man felt almost kindly 
disposed toward the elder one. 

" I see ye have lots o' books," remarked the 
deacon. 

" Yes, they're the tools I have to work with." 

** I never thought very much o' book larnin*, 
though I s'pose it's necessary in these days — least- 
wise that's what some on *em say. 'Beout all the 
books I want is the Bible. What that says is 
enough for me, an' I'm one o' them that believes 
in takin' it for jest what it says every time. Our 
former pastor didn't know very much eoutside 
the Bible, but he was a mos' powerful one t' 
'xpeound that." 

The reference to the former pastor recalled to 
the minister's mind the words of Hat Smith, and 
a smile flitted across his face at the recollection. 
He was also tempted by the deacon's words as to 
his willingness to receive the teachings of the Book 
literally, to inquire whether he applied his accept- 
ance to the exhortation to ' give to every man tnat 
asked, and not even to turn away from him that 
would borrow,' for the " nearness " of Deacon 
Mason was proverbial in the community. But 
he wisely restrained his impulse and cordially as- 
sented to the words of praise bestowed upon his 
predecessor. 

" I was comin' reound to see ye, Elder, because 
I thought ye was a letdn' up a little in seound 
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doctrin*, but I ain't goin' to find no fault. Ma 
an' Lucindy they're jest as interested in the 
church as I be, an' they thought 'twouldn't be 
a good thing. They like ye first rate, Elder." 

" I'm pleased that they are pleased," responded 
Mr. Boise, not knowing what to make of the 
unexpected change in his visitor. 

" Yes," resumed the deacon, " they like ye 
first rate — first rate. In course they don't quite 
understand 'bout these things as you an' I dew ; 
an' neow that I've said that, I guess I will say 
that I dew think ye ought tew be a little more 
eout an' eout with the doctrin'." 

" I don't mean to be anything else." 

"Yes, yes, I know. But ye haven't pitched 
into th' Advents any, an' ye were a little bit tew 
easy at Sister Henson's fun'ral. Ye seem t' be 
a bit skittish when it comes t' some things." 

" What, for example ? " 

" Why, when it comes to b'lievin'. ' He that 
b'lieveth shall be saved, an' he that b'lieveth not 
shall be damned.' It has seemed to me. Elder, — 
I say it in all kindness, — ye don't like to come 
right eout with that there word." 
Perhaps I haven't." 

That's right, Elder, that's right. Thet's all I 
wanted ; an' neow that ye've said so, I might 's well 
be goin'. I s'pose ye want t' be studyin', though 
I've alius been one o' those what b'lieved if ye 
just opened yer mouth wide the Lord'd fill it." 

" Don't be in any haste," mildly protested 
Mr. Boise. 
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" Well, ril stay a bit longer sence ye urge it 
so. Craps is lookin* putty good." 

"Yes.*^ 

"Ye see I'm a leettle int'rested, for I've got 
siv'ral places to look after; I don't jest know 
why, but the Lord has seen fit t' prosper me. 
I've got morgidges on eleven farms hereabouts, 
an' three farms I let besides the one I used to 
live on." 

" That's very good. You must have worked 
hard." 

" Wall, I've done some work in my day ; but 
it's thrift an' care what does it. Ma was always 
a powerful one to be savin', an' I'm thankful t' 
say she's bringin' up Lucindy in the same way. 
'Twould do yer heart good jest t' see heow 
savin' an' economical that girl o' mine is." 

"You have reason to be proud of your 
daughter." 

"Ye-es, I'm not denyin' thet Lucindy's been 
well brung up." 

" It's % responsibility to have wealth in such a 
community," Mr. Boise tentatively ventured to 
suggest. 

" Wall, it does increase a man's influence some, 
an' no mistake," responded Deacon Mason, quick 
to shift the conversation into other channels than 
those where his pastor desired it to turn. "In 
course th' folks thet live on th' farms what I hev 
morgidges on, nat'r'ly are influenced some by my 
'pinion. When it comes t' teown meetin' I 
guess I can turn eout 'bout 's many votes 's any 
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man in York State ; thet is, eoutside the cities o' 
course. An' when it comes t' church meetin', it 
gives one a putty fair foUowin', too. By the way, 
Elder, eour church meetin' is next month, isn't 
it ? " As he spoke the deacon glanced keenly at 
the young man. 

Was this what the man was leading up to? 
thought Mr. Boise. Was he veiling a threat or 
hint of some kind ? For a moment the nerves 
of the young minister tingled ; but regaining his 
self-control, and striving to believe that he had 
misinterpreted the words and manner of his visi- 
tor, he quietly said, " Yes, I think it is in the 
second week in August." 

"Thet's my rec'lection of it," assented the 
deacon. " I must be goin' neow. I left ma an' 
Lucindy shellin' peas, an' I wouldn't miss them 
marrerfats for a good deal. Better come 'reound 
with me, Elder, an' have some on 'em with us. 
Ma an' Lucindy'U be glad t' see ye." 

" Thank you, but I shall be compelled to deny 
myself that pleasure to-day. To-morrow is Sun- 
day, you know." 

"Yes, I s'pose 'tis. Come 'reound when ye 
can. Elder. Ma an' Lucindy think it's ben quite 
a spell sence ye've ben t' see us." 
Why, I was there last month." 
They think thet's a long time ago. Come 
when ye can." 

" Thank you." The cordiality of his visitor, 
so unexpected, was appreciated by the young 
minister, and he was blaming himself for the 
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harsh feelings he had felt for the deacon. After 
all, he was not a bad man, and a little tact would 
yet make him a firm friend, he thought, as he 
followed him to the door. 

Pausing a moment on the threshold, Deacon 
Mason turned, and looking shrewdly at the young 
man, said, " When I'm done with tnis life, felder, 
all them farms an' morgidges o* mine is goin* t* 
be Lucindy's. Yes, sir, evVy smitch o* 'em is 
goin' straight to her." 

For a moment Mr. Boise gazed blankly at the 
man as if he had not heard nim, and before he 
could recover himself his visitor had departed. 
As he returned to his study, at one moment the 
young preacher felt his blood mount to his face 
and every nerve in his body tingle. He had 
been insulted, humiliated. Then a moment 
later the reaction came, and seating himself in 
his easy-chair, he laughed until the tears ran down 
his cheeks. 

It was in this condition that Miss Mary found 
him when she returned, and the unusual sounds 
issuing from the study quickly led her to the 
door. 

" Sakes alive ! " she exclaimed, laughing in 
sympathy when she beheld her mirthful protege. 
" What's come over you ? I thought Deacon 
Mason had been here." 

" So he has." 

" I never knew a visit of the deacon to affect 
any one this way before." 

For a moment he hesitated. Should he tell 
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her what the man had said to him? He was 
tempted to, but a thought of little, pale-faced, 
innocent Lucinda Mason instantly checked the 
impulse. He would spare her at all events, and 
so Miss Mary was not permitted to share the 
cause of his hilarity, though better far would it 
have been for him if he had taken the wise little 
woman into his confidence. 

On the following morning, when he entered the 
church, his astonishment was almost as great as 
his confusion, when looking down from his 
quaint pulpit he beheld Tom Lee and his sister 
Sallie seated in one of the back pews. He could 
see that Tom's eyes were twinkling, and that he 
was aware of the effect of his unexpected presence 
upon the young minister and was enjoying it 
hugely. But his sister, by his side, was appar- 
ently unmindful of her surroundings, and was 
listening intently to the words or the young 

Ereacher as he rose and announced the opening 
ymn. 




CHAPTER VI. 

VISITORS. 

WHEN the choir rose to sing, the entire 
congregation rose with them, and turn- 
ing about in their places, stood facing 
the choir-loft, which was in the opposite end of 
the building. The young preacher was never 
more grateful than he was at that moment to 
escape the impression produced by the faces of 
the people when they were turned toward him. 
The unexpected presence of his friends had thrown 
his mind into a state of confusion, which, despite 
his earnestness and the influence of the hour, for 
a moment he had been unable to shake off. Tom 
Lee's smiling face beamed with interest, but it was 
Sallie who had unconsciously produced the greater 
confusion. Her white hat and simple white dress, 
— at least it seemed to the young minister to be 
simple, — her brown eyes, and dark brown hair had 
all united to form a picture that was almost startling 
in the contrast it presented to the appearance of 
the women of his congregation. There was an 
indefinable something about the very presence of 
this city-bred girl that was as unmistakable as it 
was indefinable, and for a brief time the preacher 
felt himself to be on the defensive. He heartily 
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wished that the surroundings were different, that 
the people in the pews were not quite so mani- 
festly children of the soil and of toil, that there 
was something more in keeping with the tastes 
and training of the visitors. Indeed, he was al- 
most inclined to feel angry with Tom for having 
come upon him so thoroughly unawares, and yet 
he had no difficulty in perceiving that his friend 
was looking about him with interest, though he 
well understood the meaning of that half-quizzical 
expression upon Tom's face. He had seen it too 
many times while he was in college not to under- 
stand what was likely to follow. 

Tom Lee's interest in the congregation was 
manifestly not more keen than was tnat of the 
people in the strangers within their gates on that 
summer morning. Even demure little Lucinda 
Mason, seated beside her father and mother in 
one of the front pews, glanced repeatedly in the 
direction of Sallie Lee. From the choir-loft 
Ellen Henson leaned forward and was gazing 
intently at the city girl, — so intently, indeed, that 
her dark eyes became unusually bright, and a 
spot of red had appeared in her ordinarily colour- 
less cheeks, nor did she turn away her eyes until 
the supreme moment arrived when she was com- 
pelled to rise with her fellow-singers and join in 
leading the singing of the hymn which had been 
announced. The worthy woman in the pew ad- 

i'oining that in which Tom and his sister had 
een seated was not disturbed in her observations, 
and throughout the singing never once removed 
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her gaze from the face or garb of the girl stand- 
ing almost beside her. Apparently Sallie Lee 
was unaware of the interest her presence had cre- 
ated, and despite the repeated nudges her irrever- 
ent brother gave her, did not permit the sweet 
and gentle expression upon her face once to be 
ruffled. 

Never had the choir sung with more stentorian 
success than on that morning. It seemed as if 
every one of the sixteen members was doing his 
utmost to make a joyful noise ; but clear and 
strong above them all rose the contralto voice of 
Ellen Henson. Her eyes were turned away from 
the visitors now and were fixed upon the minister. 
William Boise felt their burning intensity, and 
moved uneasily in his seat; but though when- 
ever he glanced upward he was aware of the 
almost piercing power of the strange girl's un- 
changed gaze, it nevertheless served to recall him- 
self to tne task immediately before him — the 
delivery of the sermon he had prepared for the 
day. 

Several months before this time, at the earnest 
request of some of his people, he had discarded 
his manuscript and attempted to speak without 
notes. This he had done against his own better 

J'udgment and the urgent advice of Miss Mary ; 
ut Deacon Mason had been very insistent, and 
the young minister had reluctantly yielded. The 
worthy deacon had repeatedly informed him of 
" the eloquence of our former pastor who never 
used a scrap o' paper," and with such a standard 
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set befbre him he convrTTccd hzmsdf rfrar he most 
ac Igoc make rhe arrrmpc 

Ic was strange rhar his &st cfisrr shcold recur 
CO him now. A amile even crept over his nee as 
he thoaght of diar Sosday morrnng. To the best 
&f his recollecrioa he had used aboot seven min- 
utes in the deiiTenr of the cSsromted, hegrarfng, 
stammenng words that cune \ or rather would not 
come) ; and at the dose of the service the people, 
who had usuallv remained for a moment to gre e t 
their minister, as with one accord filed solemnly out 
of the building and left him to his meditations — 
and himself. A second attempt had met with no 
better success, for again the sedate congregation 
melted away, and even Miss Mary, usuaUy so 
quick to see the good pcMnts and cheer the heart 
of the youne man, had been silent as she walked 
homeward by his side. Still determined, the 
minister made a third attempt, and on that morn- 
ing after the people had as swiftly disappeared as 
comported with the reverence becoming the place, 
good old Deacon Snow had lingered for a moment, 
and then plucking up courage had slowly walked 
back up the aisle, and approaching the minister 
like a oashful boy, held forth his hand and said 
softly : — 

" Well, Elder, I think ye did a lee-e-tle better." 
Instead of being deeply hurt by his apparent 
and repeated failures, Mr. Boise had wisely decided 
to abandon the attempt to be as " eloquent as the 
former pastor who didn't use a scrap o* paper," 
and from that time forward had committed his 
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sermons to memory after careftilly writing them 
out. And this morning his heart was somewhat 
elatedy for even to himself he had pronounced 
the verdict of " very good " as the crown of his 
labours of the week in the study. 

It ittis a discourse that would appeal even to 
Deacon Mason, he fondly believed, for in it he 
had been even more pronounced than usual in his 
dogmatic position. This he had done not, as he 
firmly believed, to appease the fears of that leader 
in Zion, but to satisfy his own heart, which had 
somehow been troubling him ever since he had 
spoken at the funeral of Nancy Henson. Indeed, 
he never had been more positive than on this 
day; for in his effort to bring himself back to the 
place from which he had swerved for the moment, 
he stated with additional and unnecessary empha- 
sis some of his positions, blissfully unaware that 
in reality he was striving to convince himself far 
more than he was the people before him. He 
marked the approving interest of Deacon Mason, 
but with chagrin he also noticed that Deacon 
Snow was soon peacefully sleeping, and even 
Tom Lee's head was nodding after the first 
interest in the speaker was gone. The expression 
upon Sallie Lee's face was perplexing, and whether 
it was that she was surprised, perhaps startled, at 
what he was saying, or that she was approving, 
he could not determine. But at last the sermon 
was ended and the congregation was dismissed, and 
then the young preacher hurriedly made his way to 
the place where his friends were waiting for him. 
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" Why, Billy B, it does my aged eyes good to 
look upon you ! " exclaimed Tom, as he pressed 
forward, and with both hands grasped the young 
preacher's outstretched palm. " I don't see that 
the Reverend William is so very different from 
Billy B," he added, as he gazed with softened 
eyes upon the face of his friend. 

" You didn't think that a few letters before my 
name would change me, did you ? " replied the 
young minister, as he greeted his friend. 

"Well, I didn't know just what to expect. 
To tell the truth, that's just the thing Sallie and 
I stopped to find out. We're on our way to 
Montreal, where we're to join the folks, and I 
teased Sallie to come this way with me. We're 
going down the St. Lawrence. Here's Sallie; 
she's waiting for you." 

Sallie Lee greeted the young minister cordially 
but quietly, and, to his delight, she addressed him 
by the same name by which she had called him 
since their acquaintance had begun years before 
this time. In the Lee household "Tom and 
Billy B " had been familiar terms ; and to learn 
that the old days were not to be lost, brought a 
glow to the young preacher's heart. His face 
was softened and his eyes were almost moist as 
he listened to their words. It was good to have 
friends like these. How his heart warmed to 
them ! For the moment he felt that he had two 
lives, — one in which these old-time friends were 
a vital part, and one among the people in Lake- 
ville. And they were so different that it would 
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have been difficult to decide which was the true 
one. At all events, the heart of the minister was 
glowing, and the very tones of his voice bore wit- 
ness to the delight he felt in the meeting with 
these two friends. 

The most of the congregation had silently 
departed when they perceived that the strangers 
of the morning were friends of their preacher ; and 
though they cast many glances or interest and 
sympathy behind them as they passed down the 
steps leading to the ground, few of them had lin- 
gered for the handshake which to them was as 
much a part of the service as was the sermon. 
Among those who delayed, however, were Deacon 
Mason and his family. 

Approaching the group, the deacon held forth 
his hand and said pleasantly : — 

" Mornin*, Elder. Ye give us the sincere milk 
o' the word t'-day." 

" Did I ? I'm glad you enjoyed it. Deacon 
Mason, let me present my friends, Mr. and Miss 
Lee." 

" Glad t' see ye," responded the deacon, tightly 
grasping the hand of Tom and that of his 
sister, and shaking each much after the manner 
in which he manipulated the handle of the pump 
near his barn. " Glad t* see ye ! Been here 
long ? " 

" No ; we came last evening. We surprised 
Mr. Boise this morning," said Tom. 

"Guess the elder was glad t' see ye, judgin* 
from his looks. I want ye to meet ma an' Lu- 
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Cindy. Here, ma," he said, turning toward his 
family as he spoke, " come up an* see the elder's 
frcn's." 

Deacon Mason's confidence in the worth of his 
wife and daughte/ was as sublime as his confidence 
in his own worthiness. Indeed, one of the first 
traits Mr. Boise had discovered in his worthy 
official was the conviction he had that whatever 
he possessed must naturally be the best of its 
kind. If he owned a calf, he unhesitatingly was 
wont to declare that " 'twas the best calt in the 
hull ceounty." His farms were the most fertile, 
his mortgages the most secure, his wife was the 
most "savin"' of women, and Lucinda was the 
most dutiful of daughters. This feeling of satis- 
faction had extended even to his church, and its 
theological position in his mind was beyond ques- 
tion. Any suggestions he felt called upon to 
make, either to nis fellow-members or to his pastor, 
were not only words fitly spoken, but were like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. It is true 
there were some who were inclined to believe that 
the deacon was prone to place a golden value upon 
his words of advice which he was wont to offer as a 
substitute for other golden coin of slightly greater 
current value in the Empire State, but these as a 
rule were ungodly men like Hat Smith. Certain 
it was, at all events, that the people upon whose 
farms Deacon Mason held "morgidges" gave 
utterance to no such heresies, and even if they 
had done so, the confidence of the deacon would 
in nowise have been destroyed. 
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" Come, ma ! Come, Lucindy ! " he called 
again. " Come over an' see the elder's fren's." 

Thus bidden, the dutiful women approached, 
and the deacon, beaming benignly upon all, said, 
" Mr. and Mis' Lee, I make ye 'quainted with 
ma an' Lucindy. Ma an' Lucindy, Mr. an' Mis' 
Lee." 

Lucinda blushed and giggled nervously, but 
Sallie Lee was so gracious and her kindness of 
heart was so evident that even the bashful girl 
was soon more at her ease. 

After a brief conversation, Deacon Mason, as 
he turned to go, said generously, " Come an' see 
us while ye' re here." 

" Thank you," responded Tom. " I fear our 
stay will not be long enough to permit us that 
privilege. We are old friends, you know, of Mr. 
Boise, — I mean the elder," he quickly added, glanc- 
ing mischievously at the preacher as he spoke, "and 
what little time we have we must spend with him." 

" Oh, wall, come if ye can. Glad t' see ye an' 
yer wife, too." 

" My wife ! " exclaimed Tom, aghast. 

" Yes. Isn't this yer wife ? I understood the 
elder t' say Mr. an' Mis' Lee." 

" Miss Lee, not Mrs. Lee," said Sallie, laugh- 
ingly, and yet a faint blush tinged her cheeks as 
she spoke. 

" Hu-u-m ! I see ! I see ! " said the deacon, 
slowly, at the same time glancing keenly at Mr. 
Boise. "Ya-a-s. Jes' so. Jes' so. Wall, you 
an' yer sister come if ye can." 
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Again Tom thanked him for the invitation, but 
he did not perceive what was evident to Mr. Boise, 
that somehow the second invitation seemed to be 
somewhat lacking in the fervour that had marked 
the first. 

"You'll go to the hotel to dine with us," said 
Tom to his friend. 

" No, sir, I'll do nothing of the kind. You're 
both to come — " Suddenly the young minister 
paused, for, glancing up at the choir-loft, he be- 
held the face of Ellen Henson peering intently 
down upon them. The expression in her eyes 
startled him for the moment, but Ellen instantly 
withdrew from sight, and Mr. Boise said : " No, 
Tom, both you and Sallie are to come home with 
me. Miss Mary would never forgive you if you 
should not come, and besides, I want you to see 
what a cosey little home I have, and one of the 
best women in the world to look after me. There 
she is now," he added, as he perceived Miss Mary 
near the door. " Wait a minute, and I'll bring 
her here." 

Miss Mary was soon brought, and at once added 
her invitation to that which Mr. Boise had given; 
and to her gentle words and evidently heartfelt de- 
sire there could be no refusal. Accordingly they 
prepared to depart; but William Boise, excus- 
ing himself for the moment, hastened to leave the 
church. The face of Ellen Henson had troubled 
him, and he had decided that he would speak to 
her before she departed for home. But when he 
passed out from the church, he saw Ellen and her 
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father just driving away from the horseblock^ and 
as she did not once glance back at him^ he did not 
speak) but turned and went back to his friends. 
In a few minutes they were walking down the 
shaded street toward Miss Mary's home, Tom 
and Miss Mary leading the way, while Mr. Boise 
and Sallie Lee followed. 

The young minister's heart was glowing, for 
now that his friends were with him again it seemed 
to him that all the old-time fervour of his friend- 
ship had returned with redoubled force. He 
could see that Tom, as boyish as ever, was talk- 
ing to Miss Mary after a manner that was decid- 
edly novel to that gentle little woman ; and yet he 
could also perceive from the expression upon her 
face, that she was greatly enjoying what he was 
saying to her. Just then he overheard Tom's 
words : — 

" I tell you. Miss Hope, I miss Billy B — I 
mean the elder — more than you can understand. 
He was such a white fellow, with never a bit of 
the prig about him, that he just tied all the fel- 
lows to him. Why, he was my conscience, a 
sort of an embodied conscience, you know, and 
now that he's gone — why, I get all mixed up. 
I used to depend on him to tell me when Sunday 
came around just as much as I did to tell me 
whether my neck-tie was tied all right or not." 

" Did you ever see such a fellow ? " said Mr. 
Boise to Sallie. His eyes were soft as he spoke, 
and his happiness was so apparent that the girl 
by his side laughed from sheer sympathy. 
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" Yes, Tom is the best fellow in the world. I 
don't know what girls do who don't have a 
brother like Tom. He never seems to think of 
himself." 

" You can't tell me much in that line that I 
don't know already. Just see him, will you ! " 
he added as Tom leaned forward to say some- 
thing to the little woman by his side that pro- 
duced another silent laugh of enjoyment from 
Miss Marv. 

"I'm afraid h^'y shock some of your congre- 
gation by his actions," said Sallie. "Tom's 
bump of reverence was never very strongly 
developed. What a beautiful little village this 
is," added Sallie, as she glanced for a moment 
about her. 

"Yes, it is a very pleasant place," assented 
Mr. Boise; and for a brief time they walked on 
in silence, each apparently being impressed by the 
beauty of their surroundings. 

The high elm trees that stretched in a long 
line down either side of the street mingled their 
branches in an arch that covered the roadway. 
The little houses, for the most part consist- 
ing of a story and a half, all painted white, and 
with the regulation green blmds, were unique 
from their very conventionality. Flower beds 
were in almost every door-yard, and on some of 
the piazzas, men, divested of coats, were seated, 
enjoying the grateful shade on the warm summer 
day. Occasionally from the intervening spaces 
between the houses came glimpses of the distant 
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farms, diversified by the green of wood-lots on 
the sloping sides of a hill, across which 
county road, marking its course by a long 
upon the landscape. Dust rose in eddies from 
the wheels of the passing wagons in the street, 
the noisy, discordant sounds of the locust were 
frequently heard, and all things seemed to unite 
in proclaiming the charm of a perfect summer 
day in the country. But as he turned with his 
friends into the yard of Miss Mary's house, 
nothing in all the beauty of the landscape seemed 
to the young minister to compare for a moment 
with the effect produced by the white-robed, 
brown-eyed girl by his side. 



CHAPTER VII 



A girl's advice. 



WHEN Miss Mary at last summoned the 
young people to the dinner she had 
prepared, they had already inspected 
the minister's apartments, visited the flower gar- 
den, and even paid their respects to the minister's 
horse. To this last-mentioned visit, William 
Boise had objected slightly, being fearful of the 
comments of his friend ; but Tom was not to be 
denied his rights as visitor that day, and so the 
three had gone to the barn, and the steed had been 
duly inspected. 

" It's a funny name you have for him," Tom 
remarked demurely. 

" Funny ? I don't see anything very funny 
about his name. It's just Bill." 

" Bill ? I thought you wrote me his name was 

* According.' " 

"He never wrote you anything of the kind, 
Tom," protested his sister. "He just wrote you 
that his horse was according to his salary." 

" No, he wrote me that he had a salary of five 
hundred and fifty, and that he had a horse 

* According.' I thought it might be a new breed 
or something or other, and I'd report to the 
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coachman when we went home. But I don't 
believe our man could hold that horse, Billy B. 
He'd cut too much of a swell on the boulevard." 

Miss Mary's summons to dinner interrupted 
the conversation, but as they returned to the 
house, the young preacher was thinking of Sallie's 
words. How did she know that he had written 
of his horse as he had ? Did she read the letters 
he wrote Tom ? Perhaps Tom had himself shown 
her the sentence, and that was all. And yet her 
words had pleased him, though he speedily con- 
vinced himself that his explanation must be the 
correct one. At all events, all the interest she 
had in him was that he was her brother's friend. 
For a moment a summer cloud passed across the 
face of the sky, and the glory of the day was 
dimmed by its shadow. 

But when they were seated at the table, it was 
speedily evident that neither Tom nor his sister 
suffered from any diminution of spirits, and not 
even the young preacher could long be gloomy 
at Miss Mary's board. Chicken pot-pie, vege- 
tables cooked in cream, preserves, dishes heaped 
with berries, pitchers of cream, maple sugar cake, 
two kinds of pie, and all served as only a " good 
cook " in the country knows how to prepare such 
tempting viands, at once produced a marked effect 
upon Tom, which not even an occasional reprov- 
ing glance from Sallie was able to restrain. He 
laughed and joked, and told stories, and praised 
Miss Mary's cooking until the heart of that 
worthy woman warmed toward the friend of her 
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protege with even more than its accustomed glow. 
Indeed, she almost forgot that the usual quiet of 
the Sunday dinner was lacking ; and as for Tom, 
not knowing the habits of the Lakeville people, 
he had no thought that he was breaking one of 
the unwritten laws of the village. 

"I say. Miss Mary," he remarked; as in re- 
sponse to her urging he held forth his plate to 
be served with the chicken pie for the third time, 
" you don't know of any young unmarried woman 
hereabouts who can cook as well as you can, who 
would be likely to have compassion on me, do 
you ? I tell you I'd be ready to renounce home 
and kindred, and cleave unto her with a mighty 
cleave, if she was to be found." 

" I don't know ; there's Lucinda Mason. How 
would she do ? Her father says she's as good 
a cook as her mother, and Malvira Mason is 
one of our best. She used to be a Stone before 
she was married, and the Stones were all good 
livers." 

" I'll see her to-morrow morning," said Tom, 
as he began again at the pot-pie. 

" But she's been brought up to have a cold 
dinner on Sunday. They always have cold vict- 
uals on the Sabbath. I don't believe they ever 
have a fire in the cook-stove on that day ; least- 
wise, that's what I've been told." 

" She's ruled out then," said Tom. " But do 
you really mean to say that some of the people 
here don't cook on Sundays ? " 

" Of course I do. Deacon Mason's folks don't. 
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and there's lots of others, too. I've been a little 
troubled about it myself at times." 

" My conscience is clear as a bell," responded 
Tom, and all the company laughed from sheer 
pleasure in his delight. " I say, Billy B, do you 
remember the time when Old Chloroform caught 
us boning on Sunday for that exam in ethics ? " 
Noticing the expression of pained surprise upon 
Miss Mary's face, that her minister had been 
guilty of studying on Sunday, Tom hastened to 
say: "When I say, ^us,' Miss Mary, I don't 
mean Billy B, of course. He was off that after- 
noon working in a mission school ; but some of 
us heathen, who didn't know as much about 
Ethics as he did, were working away, cramming 
up for the exam that was to come the next day. 
It I remember aright, we were sans coat, sans col- 
lar, and sans 'most everything else in the line of 
superfluous clothing, and were all sitting around 
the table, boning for dear life on * the science of 
morals.' Well, right in the midst of it all, some 
one rapped on the door, and one of the fellows 
yelled out, *Come in ! What you standing out 
there in the cold for ! ' Well, if you'd believe it, 
who should walk in but Old Chloroform, one of 
the college preachers. For a minute there was a 
silence that could be felt ; and then the old fellow 
folded his hands across his peaceful breast, and 
putting on his most doleful look, said, ^ Young 
gentlemen, I'm surprised, I'm grieved to see you 
thusly engaged on the Lord's Day.' Tom folded 
his own arms as he spoke, and mimicked the 
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tones of the professor, so that even Miss Mary 
was compelled to laugh in spite of the apparent 
irreverence of the young man. " Well," he re- 
sumed, " one of the fellows up and put a poser 
at the old chap." 

" You might inform them who it was," inter- 
rupted William Boise. 

" No, ril leave that to the imagination, ^ la the 
Greek tragedies. Well, one of the fellows turned 
and said to Old Chloroform, * Doctor, isn't it 
right for a man to help his ox or his ass out of a 
pit on the Sabbath Day ? ' ' Why, yes, I suppose 
It is,' said the old doctor, glumly. You see Old 
Chloroform couldn't smile without giving the im- 
pression that he was in pain. * Well, then,' said 
this same fellow, * if it's right for a man to help his 
ass out of a hole in the ground on the Sabbath 
Day, isn't it right for the ass to help himself out 
when he knows he's in a hole ? ' " 

" I believe you were the one that said that," 
said Miss Mary, laughing in spite of her effort to 
be dignified. 

" Me, Miss Mary ? Me ? Not on your life ! " 
responded Tom, solemnly, and the laughter broke 
forth afresh. " This fable simply teaches that it's 
always and forever right to look carefully to the 
wants of the inner man/' 

" Tom," said Sallie, quietly, " I don't think you 
ought to go on so. Billy B understands you, 
but Miss Mary won't know what to make of 
you. Tom really is not so careless as he appears 
to be. He does lots of work in our church 
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at home," she added, addressing herself to her 
hostess. 

" Yes, Miss Mary," said Tom, quickly, " that's 
so ; as far as works go, I do my share. I'm an 
usher and help to pass the plates when the collec- 
tion is being taken, and in these days that's no 
light matter. Then I'm the treasurer, too, and 
I can tell you I've got a new way of sizing up 
folks. It may not be the best way to tell what a 
man's religion is, but if I really wanted to know, 
for example, about the kind of people Billy B has 
to deal with here in Lakeville, I'd rather go to 
the church treasurer than to the deacons. Yes, 
sir, every time! I find it's not the chap that 
makes the longest prayers or knows the most 
about the creed, that's in evidence when I push 
my plate under his nose." 

" I think it's true many a time," said Miss 
Mary, gently, " but, Mr. Lee, you do not know 
how many of these people have been trained. To 
them their religion is a matter of certain beliefs. 
Why, right here in Lakeville there are lots of 
folks that keep out o' the church just because 
they think that they must think just as Deacon 
Mason does about election and foreordination 
and a lot o' such things, or they have no right 
inside the church doors." 

"I've no use for any such religion," replied 
Tom, sharply. 

"You don't understand. When your hair is 
as white as mine you'll see it more clearly. Some 
of these folks you tell about may be just as sin- 
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cere as you, but their whole lives have been bent 
right toward that one line. I think it*s possible 
for even a bad man to be still * religious/ as the 
word is used. It's simply one corner in his life, 
apart from, not a part or, the others." 

" Don't give me any of that for me," said Tom, 
decidedly. " It's what a man does that shows 
what he is." 

Miss Mary smiled, but made no reply. Mr. 
Boise had taken but little part in the conversa- 
tion, but his face flushed slightly as he listened 
to Miss Mary's words. Had she been speaking 
to him, though her words had been addressed to 
Tom ? He could not say, but understanding her 
as he did, it was not difficult for him to believe 
that she might have intended some of her words 
for him after her gentle manner. 

But Tom was not to be stopped so easily. 
" Then there's another thing," he said, " in which 
I think the women are worse than the men. 
There's Mrs. Bardeen in our church, for example. 
You know her," he added, turning to Mr. Boise. 
" Well, she's a pious woman, head of I don't 
know how many societies in our church, and she's 
got lots of religion, but she's bound her daughter 
shall marry money. She's just as foolish as lots 
of women who don't make any pretensions, and 
to my mind the mothers are a hundred times 
worse than the girls. If they'd leave the girls 
alone they'd be all right, but it's the mothers! 
Why, it's got so that a young fellow can't think 
to-day of having a home of his own unless he has 
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a heap of money. The girls won't look at a poor 
fellow, and if they would, their mothers wouldn't 
let them. Why, I tell you — " 

Tom abruptly stopped, for he suddenly noticed 
that the face of his friend was white and drawn, 
and that of Sallie was glancing reprovingly at him. 
Indeed, all of them felt the awkwardness of the 
moment, and poor Tom, whose warmth had led 
him to say what he would have given his right hand 
to have left unsaid, was covered with contusion. 

" I think you young people had better take 
your chairs out under the trees in the yard while 
I do up the dishes," said Miss Mary, coming to 
the rescue ; nor would she listen to Sallie's pleas 
to be permitted to assist her in her task. 

Accordingly, some chairs were taken from the 
house and placed near the hammock, which was 
hanging between two great trees; but the effect 
of Tom's words was not yet gone. 

Lighting a cigar, Tom said : " Sallie, I'm going 
up to the hotel. I'll be back in a little while." 

And so William Boise and Sallie were left to 
themselves. It was Sallie who now was able to 
bring matters back to their former position ; and 
as she began to make inquiries concerning his field 
and his work, Mr. Boise gradually recovered 
his self-possession as he replied to her questions. 
Sallie was a wise as well as an interested listener, 
but even her self-control was slightly ruffled when 
Mr. Boise turned sharply to her and said : — 

" Sallie, there's a question I want to ask you. 
Will you give me an honest answer ? " 
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" Did I ever give you a dishonest one ? " she 
replied. 

" No, you never did, and that's my reason for 
asking this one. What did you honestly think 
of my sermon this morning ? " 

The girl laughed in her relief, and said : " Why, 
Billy, I think it showed very careful preparation. 
It was evident that you had worked hard upon 
it." 

" That's not just what I mean," replied Mr. 
Boise, though evidently he was pleased with her 
words of praise. " I want to know just what you 
thought of it. You know I've always valued 
your criticisms. Didn't I read my graduating 
oration to you ? " 

" Yes," replied Sallie, with a smile, " but I 
never thought I was a judge of such things." 

" But you are. Now tell me." 

" Do you really want me to tell you what I 
think ? " 

" Yes." 

The girl looked down at the ground and was 
silent for a time. The young preacher was lying 
in the hammock and turned his face toward her 
in his eagerness. The brown eyes were evidently 
troubled, but the picture she presented seemed to 
her friend more attractive than any he had ever 
looked upon. Her fair brow, the heavy mass 
of dark brown hair, the mouth sensitive yet firm 
withal, the supple body, and even the dainty 
white dress, all seemed a part of the beauty of 
the summer day. It was good to have her with 
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him, though Tom's words swept across his mind 
and the cloud for a moment again shut out the 
sunlight. Still the sincerity and honesty, clear as 
the light of the sun, writ large upon the beautiful 
face, impressed him, and he waited eagerly for her 
answer. 

When she looked up, her eyes were aglow with 
a tender light as she said : " I may be entirely at 
fault, Billy, but you have asked me, and I shall 
tell you. It seemed to me that what you said 
this morning was not yours at all. It was not 
like you in any way. It was like a garment one 
puts on. To me it seemed as if you spoke be- 
cause you had to say something, more 'than because 
you had something to say. It was not you, not 
like you ! Your heart wasn't in it, but it was 
something you had thought out, not lived. You 
had a subject, but not an object." 

In spite of his efforts, the face of the young 
preacher flushed at her words, and as she per- 
ceived the effect of what she had said, Sallie said 
quickly : — 

" Forgive me, Billy ; I had no thought to hurt 
you. But oh ! it seems to me you are looking at 
your work, your privilege," she eagerly added, 
unable to repress nerselti "in such a false light! 
And it is in you to do so much, to be such a help 
to these hungry, half-starved people who don't 
even understand that they are hungry ! " 

" What do you mean ? " His voice was low, 
but his eagerness could not be concealed. Miss 
Mary came to the door, intending to join the 
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young people, but after watching them for a mo- 
ment sne turned back and, seating herself near 
the window, took her Bible ; but there was a 
smile upon her face, and for a time her eyes 
were closed and she did not read. 

" Let me give you a bit of my own experience," 
resumed Sallie, as unaware of Miss Mary's com- 
ing as Mr. Boise had been. "You know, or 
perhaps you don't know, that I've been trying in 
a small way to do some work in our Sunday 
School. I have a class of girls, — a * mission class ' 
some people call it, because they come from 
homes of wretchedness and poverty. And I 
have visited their homes again and again. Oh, 
it's indescribable, the misery, the unhappiness, 
the suffering, in some of them ! And the poor 
mothers have sometimes asked me what religion 
was. Just think of it, Billy ; they didn't, at least 
some of them didn't, even know what the church 
stood for ! Now what could I tell them ? Could 
I talk to them as you did to us this morning ? " 
Go on," said the young man, quietly. 
Why, Billy, those poor people were starving, 
just starving. I don't mean physically, but men- 
tally, spiritually. One of those poor women only 
last week buried her baby. I can never forget the 
dumb misery stamped on her face. She had no 
hope, no help. It was just such agony as I have 
seen on the faces of poor, dumb cattle. Ought 
I to have begun and told her how bad she was ? 
Ought I ? " 

" I don't know." 
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"Well, I've been among all the poor in my 
class ; but it's just the same thing that I see in the 
theatre, at teas, at our whist club — everywhere. 
People going through life, yet without life ; every 
one of them looking for something he doesn't 
possess, unsatisfied, and hungry of heart. No 
wonder some of them don't think life is worth 
living, it's so empty ! Wasn't that what Solo- 
mon meant when he talked about * vanity of 
vanities ' ? " 

" What would you do ? " 

" Do ? I'd bring them help ! It isn't money 
people need, it's help. And to my mind it's so 
close at hand. Why, Billy," and the dark eyes 
filled for a moment, " when I think of that strong, 
noble Man of Nazareth, I can't help thinking He's 
misrepresented more than He is presented. What 
did He do when a poor sinning creature came 
clinging to His feet? Did He push her back? 
Did He spurn her and tell her she was a sinner ? 
No, that was what the religious people did ! He 
saw the hungry heart, the empty life, and what 
He said was not to condemn her, but to give her 
a fresh hope and a new start in life. What man 
did He ever draw to Himself by condemning 
him? Think of poor heartbroken Peter. What 
did our Lord say to him ? * Peter, you betrayed 
me, and I can never trust you again until you 
change.' No, sir ! He knew what was in 
Peter's heart that others couldn't see. He ap- 
pealed to the best that was in him. It was hope 
and help He brought and gave. He didn't need 
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to tell any one that he did wrong, for every one 
knew that. What He did was to help every time. 
What would you think of a physician who came 
into a sick-room and stood there saying to his 
patient, * You're a sick man ; you must realize 
your condition, and when you are well Til come 
and see you ' ? And wasn't the Young Man the 
Good and the Great Physician ? And aren't His 
followers to bring help to those who are, some of 
them, too far gone even to realize how ill they 
are? They have no language but a cry. Oh, 
Billy, it's been a revelation, a new life, to me ! 
It was life He came to give us, not to condemn 
us because we hadn't more. And now He is just 
as real to me as my mother who is in Montreal 
to-day. I can't see her face, and I can't see His ; 
but I know she is, and I know He is, too. I read 
the other day, I can't just tell where, that He 

* doesn't provide a solution for this riddle of our 
life, but He does provide a clew.' 

"Oh, Billy, when I saw those people in your 
church this morning, and noticed the empty races 
that spoke of emptier lives, and realized how 
some of them must be struggling, struggling per- 
haps like dumb driven cattle trying to drag a 
load they know not where nor why, — when I 
thought of all they didn't have, and how much 
you had to give them, it did seem to me you 
were talking Tike one that beats the air. They 
don't want your logic, or your *plan,' or your 

* scheme' ; they're just hungry for life. Why, if 
I was here, I'd reach out beyond the walls of that 
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bare old barn of a church building. Yes, I be- 
lieve the very first thing I'd do would be to 
make that place more attractive. Then I'd get 
into the life of the boys and the girls. I'd start 
a library. I'd make life worth living for these 
people who don't even know that they lack 
anything." 

The girl's unconscious eloquence had almost 
carried her away. Not once had William Boise 
removed his eyes from her while she had been 
speaking, and the thrill of her words did not 
cease when she ceased. He had been stirred to 
the very depths of his being, and yet even to 
himself he could not account for this effect upon 
him. There was nothing new in what she had said, 
for he had thought of it all many a time, and 
met it in his own way. But her personality had 
clothed the thoughts in a garb different far from 
that in which they had ever appeared before. 

The silence was broken by the cheery voice of 
Tom Lee ; and as the young preacher looked up, 
he beheld his friend approachmg with Hat Smith 
by his side. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN. 

HOW d' do, Elder ? " said the visitor, as he 
firmly grasped Mr. Boise's hand. " Be 
you this chap's sister ? " he added, turn- 
ing to Sallie and seizing her hand, which he shook 
with as much gusto as he had bestowed upon the 
preacher. 

Sallie glanced curiously at the intruder, and for 
a moment was tempted to withdraw into the 
house; for Hat Smith was clad in his ordinary 
garb, and certainly his appearance at first sight 
was not prepossessing. The torn straw hat still 
crowned the shock of stiflT red hair, the splotches 
of brownish red upon his face fairly shone under 
the heat of the warm afternoon, and his vest was 
open, while neither collar nor coat adorned his 
person. Certainly Hat Smith was not one to 
whom Sallie Lee would have been drawn by 
virtue of his personal appearance, but just then 
she received an assuring wink from Tom, and at 
once resumed her seat. 

But Hat Smith was as serenely unconscious of 
the contrast between himself and the people on 
Miss Mary's lawn as he would have been had he 
been clothed in purple and fine linen. His little 
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eyes twinkled with keenness and good nature, and 
his huge body bespoke nerves either well padded 
or of a toughened fibre that made their owner 
blissfully content with himself. 

" I met Mr. Smith on the hotel piazza," Tom 
explained, "and he has been telling me about 
Elder Boise and his congregation." Tom's eyes 
were dancing with merriment, and the young min- 
ister at once was aware of the probable character 
of Hat Smith's comments. He heartily wished 
that Sallie would leave them, for no one knew 
what any moment might lead the good-hearted 
but uncouth man to say. But Sallie had been 
reassured by her brother's glance, and was now 
apparently as much interested in the stranger as 
was Tom himself. 

" I didn't dress up much. Elder," Hat Smith 
remarked apologetically. " When a man don't 
never go t' church, what's the use in his puttin' 
on style jest because it's Sunday ? Some folks 
seems t' think a b'iled shirt an' a cellerloid collar 
makes a man r'ligious. I ain't one o' them kind. 
Dekin Mason an' me has dif'rent idees 'beout 
things." 

" Probably the deacon never saw very much of 
the world," Tom suggested. 

" The dekin ! Wall, I ruther guess not ! He 
ain't one what'U ever git very far away from his 
farms an' morgidges. Then he has t' keep an eye 
peeled on th' church an' th' preacher here. Beats 
all heow much the dekin has t' carry." 

" Does he carry the minister, too ? " 
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" I dunno whether he does yit or not. * Eour 
former pastor' was almost victualled an' kep' by the 
dekin, an' I'm not certain but the dekin made the 
sermons, tew. I've been told — I can't state it fur 
a fac' — that the elder used ter sometimes happen 
in at th' dekin's an' run over the sermin with him. 
'Beout this here young feller," he added, turning 
to Mr. Boise as he spoke, " I dunno yet. It's a 
kind of a tug 'twixt th' jaw bone an' the backbone. 
Can't jest tell heow th' thing'll come eout." 

Tom, and even Sallie, laughed at the quaint 
words of their visitor, but Mr. Boise was think- 
ing of other matters, and no smile crossed his face. 
Perhaps behind the uncouth words of Hat Smith 
he perceived their truth, and his mind was dwell- 
ing on the implied contest. 

" I hear yer thinkin' o' goin' deown the St. 
Lawrince," remarked Hat Smith, addressing him- 
self to Sallie. 

" Yes, that's our present plan." 

" Have you ever been down there, Mr. Smith ? " 
inquired Tom. 

" Sho ! Lots o' times ! But I like the Adree- 
ondics better m'self. When I want to quit work 
a spell I jest take a hoss an' buggy an' put fur the 
Adreeondics." 

"Where is it you go, Mr. Smith?" inquired 
Sallie. 

" The Adreeondics ! Hain't ye never been 
there ? " 

"Yes, several times," replied Sallie, her eyes 
sparkling with merriment. 
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" Wall, it's a mighty good place, the Adreeon- 
dics is ; but where I go, t'aint no place fur women. 

I took my woman 'long once, but I'll never dew 

* •* i> 
It ag m. 

" Why not? " inquired Tom. 

" It's tew hard. Can't stan' it. Ye see, I leave 
my hoss 't a place 'beout fourteen miles from the 
big woods, an' then I hoof it. But that ain't s' 
bad. It's what ye see when ye git thar that's tew 
much fur the women." 

Why, what is it you see ? " said Sallie. 
Bars, an' all sorts o' things ! Why, th' last 
time I was thar', this time I'm tellin' y^ 'beout 
when I took my woman 'long, we had the dumb- 
dest 'xperience ye ever heerd on. We built a 
shanty right by Cold Brook, an' ev'ry mornin' 
we'd start eout from camp, a-fishin' or a-shootin', 
an' cal'late t' git back t' camp 'n time fur supper. 
Course the women folks stayed in camp an' looked 
after th' victuals. Well, sir, if you'll believe it, 
one day when I come back I heerd the all-firedest 
scrichin' ye ever heerd tell on, an' I knew 'twas 
my woman's scrich. I could tell it 'n Jericho. 
I lit out, Mickety whew, yer journey pursue,' but 
when I got 'most t' camp, I see what th' trouble 
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was. 
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What was it ? " said Sallie, innocently. 

'Twas a bar, that's what 'twas ! An* he was 
a buster, tew ! Mos' big 's a ox ! an* there he hed 
my woman ! She'd dumb up on th' top o' the 
shanty, an' he was climbin' up after her when I 
arrove on the scene. I let eout a yell. I could 
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yell furst rate in them days, an' the bar took after 
me. Jest left my woman to herself; but she kep' 
up her scrichin' jes' the same. * Look eout, 
Hat/ she says, * that bar'U eat ye,' says she. ' I 
guess not,' says I ; but jes' then the bar took 
after me in dead earnest. I dodged behin' a tree, 
an' th' bar purty quick was on one side o' it, an' 
I was on t'other. We kep' a-dodgin' an' a-jumpin' 
reound for a spell, but I couldn't get a chance 
t' shoot. Finally, I jes' grabbed my gun by the 
stock an' struck at him ; but Ian' sakes ! 'twan't 
no use. I struck s' hard I jest bent the gun-bar'l 
up like a bar'l hoop. I thought I was done fur 
then, sure 's ye live ; but 'twas all that saved me." 

"Why, how did bending your gun-barrel so 
save you ? " said Sallie, innocently. 

" Wall, 'twas this way, ye see. The bar *n' I'd 
been racin' it reoun' that tree till we was both on 
us purty well tuckered eout. An' thar was my 
woman a scrichin' an' a-callin' eout all th' time, 
' Shoot him. Hat ! Shoot him ! If ye don't shoot 
him, he'll git ye, sure 's yer born ! ' all o' which 
was sort o' comfortin' an' soothin' t' my feelin's. 
But gettin' desp'rate-like at last, d' ye know, I jest 
took thet gun, with the bar'l almost bent double, 
an' placin' it ag'inst the bark o' the tree, I found 
it reached halfway 'reound an' I could fairly 
tickle the bar's ribs when I was on t'other side o' 
th' tree. The bar, he snapped at th' gun bar'l, 
an' while he hed it in his teeth I jest pulled the 
trigger an' blew his head plum' off. Yes, sir, 
right plum' off!'* 
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Tom threw his head back and laughed long 
and loud, and Hat Smith, too, seemed to share 
in the enjoyment. 

" I dunno as it's jest the thing fur Sunday," he 
began again, "but seein* ye' re goin' deown the 
St. Lawrince, I'm reminded o' what happened to 
me once when I was deown there. I'd been eout 
a-troUin' fur pick'rel — not thet I think very much 
o' pick'rel *s a fish, but it was fun to catch 'em. 
Wall, I got a whopper! When I reeled him in 
an' see his head comin' toward the skiff, I thought 
'twas one b' them things they get deown in 
Floridy. What is it ye call 'em ? " 

" Alligators," suggested Tom. 

" Yes ; that's it. I thought 'twas a alleygatur 
comin' fur me. But I hung on and hung on ; 
an' jest afore I was goin' t' gaff him, I see the 
awfullest thing a-comin' threw th' water ye ever 
heerd on. Th' other fellow's mouth I thought 
was big, but, bless ye ! 'twas like a knot-hole in 
my barn door 'longside a haymow to this fel- 
low's ! I fell back 'most in a faint, an' when I 
come to, I found I was bein' drug threw the 
water faster'n th' club train goes, an' that's most 
forty mile an hour. I didn't know what t' do, 
but all of a sudden the thing let iip an' I fell 
straight over backwards into the skiff. When I 
got up I pulled in my line, an' there was thet 
there head of the first pick'rel I'd hooked fast on 
the line, but th' wasn't 'nother thing on it ! The 
secon* fellow had cut it straight off close up t' the 
gills, ye see, an' jest swallered the rest o' him 
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hull. I know 'twas so, 'cause 'bout a heour after- 
wards I ketched the feller again ; an' this time I 
knew 'nufF to paddle 'shore, an' I jest drug him 
up on the rocks. An' there, stickin' right eout 
o' his mouth, was the hull body o' the pick'rel ! 
'Twas a mascallonge what done it, ye see, an' he 
weighed nigh onto a hundred. Oh, I've hed 
some tarnation big 'xperiences in my day, I'm 
tellin' ye ; but it's Sunday, an' seein' the elder's 
here, I can't tell ye 'beout 'em. These little 
ones I've been givin' ye are jist fit for Sunday. 
S'm' other time I'll gin the trew ones." 

" I wish we could stay to hear them," said Tom, 
laughing. 

" When ye goin' t' leave us ? " 

" To-morrow afternoon." 

" Is thet so ? Well, I come deown. Elder, 
t* say that I'd be tickled fiist rate t' take you an' 
your fren's eout ridin' t'-morrow mornin'. I've 
got the best span o' bosses in the county, an' I 
thought mebbe ye'd like t' go fur a spell in the 
mornin'." 

" Thank you. We shall be very glad to go," 
said Mr. Boise. 

"All right. Elder. I'll be deown 'bout half- 
past seven. Ye see," he added, turning to Tom, 
" th' elder's plug is all right 'nufF fur him — though, 
by jinks ! he gin too much for it. Fi-f-ty dollars 
for that spavined, ring-boned boss ! Over there 
in my pastur' I've got a old mare I'd a sold him 
fur fifty-five, an' she's a hummer 'longside o' hisn. 
Ye see 'twouldn't dew, nohow, to take ye eout 
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with thet boss o' the elder's. So I jes' thought 
I'd be sociable-like and come deown an' take ye 
eout m'self." 

" It's very kind of you, Mr. Smith," said 
Sallie. 

"Sho! I like t' dew it fiist rate, fiist rate. 
Elder," he added abruptly as he rose to depart, 
" what's Wilbur doin' 'reound yeour place here 
nights ? " 

"Wilbur Bunce?" 
Thet's th' chap." 

I didn't know he was here," said Mr. Boise, 
in surprise. 

" Wall, he is, fur I've come acrosst him sev'ral 
times o' late ; an' las' night he was a peekin* in 
yer window. Look eout fur him. Elder. Ye see 
the's difF'rent kinds o' fools. There's Dekin 
Mason, fur 'xample. He's a fool in some ways, 
an' I know it, an' he doesn't. I 'xpect I'm a bit 
foolish at times, but I've got sense 'nough to 
s'pect it. But Wilbur, he's a fool, an' everybody 
knows it. Sometimes the less a feller knows, the 
less he s'pects himself o' not knowin' nothin'. 
I'd look eout fur him a bit 'f I was in your 
place," he added in a low voice. After vigor- 
ously shaking each member of the party by the 
hand. Hat Smith took his departure, promising 
to be "on hand" at the appointed time on the 
following morning. 

Miss Mary now joined the group, but some- 
how the spirit of the day seemed to have gone. 
Mr. Boise and Sallie Lee were both thinking of 
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the words she had spoken, though from different 
points of view. The young minister, deeply 
stirred as he was by what she had said, was pon- 
dering what she might have meant. That she 
had been sincere, her very attitude and even the 
tones of her voice conclusively showed ; but how 
far could and would she apply the words to her- 
self? He thought of the beautiful home of her 
father, with the numerous servants and all the 
marks of luxury which pertained to it — not luxu- 
ries to Sallie, but the simple necessities of life, 
which she accepted as naturally and almost as 
thoughtlessly as the air she breathed. It was all 
very well for her to talk as she had of the spirit 
of helpfulness and hope. Words he had recently 
read, "Any man can be a philosopher on ten 
thousand a year," recurred to him, and then 
somewhat bitterly his mind reverted to the con- 
ditions of his own life. Its simplicity must seem 
very bald to Sallie. He thought of the social 
position which was hers, and the many pleasures 
she enjoyed — pleasures many of which were 
severely condemned in the strict code of Lake- 
ville morals. It was not difficult for him to 
forego them, for they never, even when he dwelt 
in the city, had appealed strongly to him. But 
the thought of Sallie Lee in otner surroundings 
than those in which she had been reared was not 
to be considered for a moment. She belonged to 
another world than his. Even if she herself 
should be willing to renounce them all, and cast 
in her lot with him, which was not in the least 
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probable, what right had he to demand such a 
sacrifice of her ? 

Then Tom's words concerning the mothers of 
the modern daughters recurred to his mind, and 
almost bitterly he had to acknowledge that there 
was much truth in what his friend had said. 
Just then a yellow bird, with wings of deepest 
black, came near Miss Mary's yard, uttering his 
sweet, sharp, musical notes as he flew in waving 
lines that dipped and rose like the swell of the 
sea. Sallie exclaimed with delight as she saw the 
beautiful little creature ; but William Boise was 
thinking of what it would mean to the bird to be 
taken from its surroundings, in which it seemed 
a pure joy just to be alive, and to give forth its 
liquid notes as natural as to have a body of 
beauty, and to shut it up within the bare walls of 
a cage. Cruelty would be a mild word to apply 
to such an act. The bird belonged to the open 
air, to the rose bushes, to the fields of wheat and 
its nest on the swinging bough of some secluded 
tree. Its minstrelsy was then as joyous, its notes 
as pure and radiant as the shimmering light of 
the summer sun. But the musical voice would 
be silenced, and the very beauty of the bird would 
vanish if it should be taken from the surround- 
ings for which nature had designed it. 

His eyes rested for a moment upon the face of 
the giri seated near him. It seemed to him that 
never before had he appreciated its purity and 
beauty. The dark eyes were turned toward the 
far-away hillside on which the low pink farm- 
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house of Aaron Henson could be plainly seen, 
A thoughtful dreamy expression had crept over 
the face now, and the young minister recalled the 
picture of the Madonna which hung upon the 
walls of the reception room in her father's house. 
To him, the face was not half so strong and 
sweet as that of the girl so near him. 

A feeling of unutterable longing swept over 
his soul with almost resistless power. The hun- 
ger in his heart became almost unbearable. 
What had he in his life to cheer or help him ? 
Not a brother or sister to clasp his hand, father 
and mother both gone into the land of shadows, 
his utter loneliness for the moment seemed to 
him greater than he could bear. 

Meanwhile, Sallie Lee was also thinking of the 
words she had spoken and was troubled over the 
possible interpretation the young minister might 
give them. She had no false views of life; body, 
soul, and spirit were all too healthy for that. She 
was not even troubled by the possession of a puri- 
tan conscience. Her brother Tom's light-hearted, 
careless ways showed that whatever the heritage 
of the family was, that at least was not among the 

Possessions bequeathed by their ancestors. She 
ad never once thought of renouncing " the world 
and its vanities," for to her the world was an ex- 
ceedingly attractive place in which to dwell, and 
its vanities to her were far from being vain. But 
there were parts of her being which the life she 
lived failed utterly to satisfy, or even to appeal to 
her. Naturally thoughtful, what she had acquired 
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had been the result of the promptings of a feel- 
ing of trust rather than of faith, and the lessons 
she had learned had been taught her in the school 
of personal effort and experience. Many of her 
girl friends had accepted the tenets of their fathers 
and the instructions of the church with the same 
spirit of docility with which they had learned the 
multiplication table. From herself, Sallie could 
not conceal the fact that with the most of them 
the effect had neither been very deep nor vital. 
They taught Sunday-school classes, conducted sew- 
ing schools, worked in mission bands, and engaged 
in the various other functions of modern church 
life, but there it had apparently ended. They 
were happy and content, and life flowed on with- 
out a ripple ; and once when Sallie had ventured 
to speak of her own feelings to a friend, the re- 
sponse, or lack of response, had clearly shown her 
that her words were as strange to her friend as 
if they had been spoken in an unknown tongue. 
After that one experience she had gone on in her 
own way alone. She still mingled with the others, 
and was ever the welcome guest in the homes of 
her friends, but her experiences were her own, and 
never again had she referred to them in the pres- 
ence of any one. 

And now the fear in her heart was that in her 
warmth she had perhaps spoken too eagerly, and 
her brother's college friend, and her own friend 
as well, might misunderstand what she had said. 
But the words had been spoken and could not be 
recalled ; and she decided in her own quiet man- 
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ner that she would be exceedingly careful during 
the remainder of the ^ brief stay in Lakeville, to 
see that any false impression they might have pro- 
duced in the mind of the young minister should 
be corrected. 

That evening Tom Lee and his sister returned 
to their rooms in the village hotel, declining the 
invitation of Miss Mary to remain in her house. 
It was late before Mr. Boise retired to his room, 
and later still before he sought his bed. Miss 
Mary could hear him as he walked back and forth 
in his room, and her gentle heart yearned to go 
to him with words of comfort. Perhaps the little 
woman suspected the cause of the restlessness in 
her protege ; but at last she wisely decided that 
her coming might not be welcome at such a time, 
and so she left the young minister to his lonely 
struggle. 

And a struggle it was that Mr. Boise had that 
night. His hungry heart cried out against him- 
self, but sternly he compelled himself to face 
every aspect of his problem. The long hours 
slowly passed, but when he heard the clock strike 
the midnight hour, he ceased his efforts and the 
decision was made. Every heart must know its 
own bitterness, every man must bear his own bur- 
den ; the disciple was not to be above his Lord. 
His pathway had been chosen for him. It was a 
plain path and narrow, so narrow that two could 
not journey in it side by side. He must not com- 
bat accept it. He must not fight against 
world, but with it 
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The very intensity of his contest had wearied 
him so that almost as soon as his head touched 
his pillow he was sleeping. But along with the 
decision he had made as to Sallie Lee was another, 
and that was that he would follow her advice, not 
only as to his preaching, but also as concerned his 
relations to the people of Lakeville. From that 
time forward he would make his words, as well as 
his life, helpful to every part of the community, 
and the very first of the changes that should be 
made would be the remodelhng of the church 
building itself. 



CHAPTER IX, 

A TOUCH OF NATURE. 

PROMPTLY at the appointed hour on the 
following morning Hat Smith drove up 
before Miss Mary's house with two high- 
stepping horses attached to a two-seated " demo- 
crat '^ wagon. 

" Goin' 'long with us young folks, hain't ye, 
Miss Mary ? " he cheerily called as he perceived 
that little woman standing in the doorway. 

"What? Me go Monday morning, with 
washin' to look after? Why, I wouldn't think 
of it ! I couldn't leave home nohow to-day." 

"All right, Mary, jes* as yeou say; not *s I 
care. Glad t' hev ye go. Like t' hev ye 'long 
fust rate ! Fust rate ! " 

"Some other time I'll go. Hat, but I couldn't 
think of it wash day." 

William Boise now appeared, and as soon as he 
had taken his seat. Hat Smith drove to the hotel, 
and Tom Lee and his sister were summoned from 
the dining room. Tom naturally seated himself 
beside the driver, while the young minister and 
Sallie occupied the rear seat. As soon as he was 
satisfied that all things were ready, the namesake 
of Tippecanoe drew in his reins, said "g'lang" 
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to his horses, and started swiftly up the village 
street. 

Hat Smith, in honour of the occasion, had 
donned a straw hat not quite so far gone as the 
one he usually wore (his " secon' best " he termed 
it), and a rusty coat covered his shoulders ; but 
neither coat nor vest was buttoned. Not even 
the honour of taking the elder and his friends for 
a ride was sufficient to compel such a revolution 
as that would have been. 

" I swan ! There's the dekin ! " exclaimed the 
driver as they passed the home of Deacon Mason 
and perceived that worthy man standing on his 
piazza, gazing with marked interest at the party 
as they approached. " If ye look sharp, ye*ll see 
ma an' Lucindy peekin' at ye, too," he added 
with a chuckle. " Th' ain't many folks goes up 
an' deown th' road that th' dekin's wife an gal 
don't take in." 

At that moment Mr. Boise had a glimpse of 
two female figures hastily dodging back from the 
kitchen window, and smiled as ne saw the driver's 
words confirmed ; but the deacon's abode was 
speedily left behind, and soon the spirited team 
was bearing them swiftly over the country road 
beyond the confines of Lakeville. 

The influence of the glorious summer day, and 
perhaps the memory of the words spoken in the 
preceding afternoon, somehow seemed to cast its 
spell over the party, and even the worthy Hat 
was not quite so loquacious as he was wont to be. 
Conversation lagged somewhat, and every one 
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seemed to be content simply to drink in the 
beauties of the surrounding region. Fields of 
waving grain, herds of sleek cattle, groves of 
sturdy maples, greeted the eye at frequent inter- 
vals, while from far and near came the sounds of 
the harsh music of the mowing machines that 
bespoke the present occupation of the busy farm- 
ers. Peace and prosperity were evident on all 
sides, and the struggle of life seemed to belong 
alone to that far-away region where men were 
pushing, striving, fiercely elbowing one another 
m their mad efforts to gain a place in the front 
ranks of those who were battling for wealth or 
fame. Even sin and temptation were words that 
did not belong to the inhabitants of the peaceful 
region, or so it seemed to Sallie Lee as she looked 
about her with increasing interest at the novel 
sights. 

At Mr. Boise's request Hat Smith stopped at 
a cheese factory, and his friends entered to watch 
the process by which much of the labour of the 
farmers of the region was crystallized into gold. 
When Sallie declared that it was the first time 
she had ever witnessed the process of making 
cheese. Hat Smith's surprise was unbounded, but 
he made no comments, though from his heart he 
pitied and marvelled at the ignorance of this city- 
bred girl. 

A schoolhouse, painted a dull red, that stood 
at a fork in the roads was passed not long after- 
ward, and through the open windows the heads of 
the urchins could be plainly seen as they glanced 
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up from their books to gaze at Hat Smith's styl- 
ish "rig" and its occupants. Two little lads, 
barefooted and without jackets, tugging at a pail 
of water they were carrymg from the nearest well 
to the temple of learning, dropped their burden 
for the moment and gazed in silence at the pass- 
ing party. Sallie Lee laughed from sheer enjoy- 
ment at the novelty of it all, and the lads waved 
their hands and shouted their appreciation as the 
" democrat " wagon passed out of sight beyond 
the trailing cloud of dust it left in its wake. 

" I'm thmkin' o* takin* ye up t* th' top o* Spook 
Hill," Hat Smith suggested to the young preacher. 
" Thet nigh boss ain't very much at climbin', but 
I guess he'll do his share 'f I give him a taste o' 
the gad. Thet off hoss'd yank up forty row 
o' apple trees 'f I should say th' word. G'lang 
there ! " he added, clucking to his steeds. 

Settling back in their traces, the horses began 
the steep and rough ascent of the hill to which 
the driver had referred. There were rough stones 
in the way, and the road was steep and difficult, 
and soon every muscle in the backs of the sweat- 
ing horses was tense and strained, as, obedient to 
their owner's words, they bent to their tasks. 
Upon Mr. Boise's suggestion, he and Tom leaped 
lightly to the ground and began to walk up the 
hill to lighten the burden or the toiling beasts. 
They plucked bunches of goldenrod and ox-eyed 
daisies that grew in rank abundance along the 
roadside and cast them at Sallie's feet. Her face 
was radiant, and even the young preacher was 
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happy under the influence of the day, despite the 
decision to which he had forced himself the pre- 
ceding night. 

Meanwhile the horses slowly and steadily made 
their way up the steep hillside, and at last, with a 
snort of relief, and with panting, heaving sides, 
came to a halt on the summit, where, at a word 
from Hat Smith, the young men resumed their 
seats in the wagon. For a brief time no one 
spoke as they all looked out over the panorama 
before them. Far away and far below them ex- 
tended the beautiful region. In the distance was 
the spire of the Lakeville church just perceptible 
above the canopy of green that concealed even 
while it revealed the location of the village. A 
train of cars slowly crept across the country at 
their feet. The winding streams in their course 
to the great lake glittered in the light of the 
summer sun, and in places sparkled like silver. 
Faint and indistinct rose the clatter of the mow- 
ing machines ; and the busy men, like pygmies, 
moved over their fields. Above, a few silver 
coloured clouds could be seen against the deep 
blue background of the sky, affording a frame for 
a picture that had indelibly impressed itself upon 
the minds of the beholders. 

" I'm so glad you brought us here, Mr. Smith," 
said Sallie at last, breaking in upon the silence. 
" It's one of the most beautiful sights I ever 



saw." 



" Thet's what some folks say, but th' land up 
here ain't worth shucks. I wouldn't give a chaw 
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o* terbacker for forty rod q' it. It's nuthin' but 
rocks an' sand." 

" I wasn't thinking of that,"said Sally, simply. 

"What did you say the name of the hill was?" 
inquired Tom. 

" Spook Hill," replied Hat Smith, with a 
chuckle. 

" What do they call it that for ?" 

" 'Cause thet's its name, an' has been for nigh 
onto forty year." 

" How did it get the name ? " 

" I'll tell ye, though it's one o' them things 
what isn't much talked abeout. D' ye see thet 
thar heouse deown yonder nex' t' them popple 
trees ? " 

" Yes," replied Tom, as all three of the young 
people gazed at the spot he indicated with his 
whip. 

" Wall, thet's whar ole man Larkin used to 
live when I was a young fellar. He had a gal, 
an' her name was Sallie, — jest th* same 's yeourn," 
he added, turning to the girl in the seat behind 
him, " an' she was dum nigh as purty as you be. 
Wall, thar was a fellar thet used ter come sparkin' 
Sallie, an' ole man Larkin an' his boys — he had 
tew on 'em — didn't take t' him 'ny more'n the' 
did t' sour apples. But Sallie she kind a liked him, 
— leastwise she didn't let on thet he was over 'n' 
above disagree'ble to her, — an' nat' rally the young 
chap kep' a-comin'. Wall, the ole man he jawed 
an' scolded, but Ian' sakes ! it didn't do a mite 
o' good, for he kep' on a-comin' jes' th' same. 
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Fin'ly the ole man an* his tew boys, an' one or 
tew other fellars, they set a trap far him, an' the' 
got him, too, sure 's yer born ! " 

« What did they do ? " 

" Why, one night the' all dressed up 's spooks, 
an' when the fellar come a-sparkin', they hid 
behin' the stone wall yonder ; an' when he lit eout 
far home, they up an' grabbed him when he was 
passin' *em. The fellar hollered so 't ye could 'a* 
heard him forty mile, but they never let up a 
mite. They thumped him, an' pummelled him, 
an' rolled him in th' dust. He et more'n his 
peck o' dirt that night, I'm tellin' ye ! Fin'ly 
when they let up a minit, the fellar promised 
never to come thar sparkin' Sallie Larkin ag'in ; 
an* ever sence thet thar time this hill's been called 
Spook Hill." 

"Did the fellow stop coming?** inquired Tom, 
gravely. 

" He did ; but thet doesn*t mean Sallie stopped 
a-goin*. The* was married th* nex* spring, an* 
went away eout to lowy t' live, an* nobody hain*t 
never seen nothin* on *em sence.** 

" Did you have anything to do with those 
spooks ? ** inquired Tom. 

" Me ? I guess ye*ll hev t' ask old man 
Larkin 'beout thet." 

" Where is he ? " 

" Thet's more'n I know. Ye might ask th' 
elder here, far the ole man's been dead nigh onto 
forty year. I c'n tell ye whar I think ye might 
fin' him ; leastwise I think I might inform ye whar 
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ye'd be mos* likely t' fin' him. Not havin' been 
thar m'self, I can't speak positive. G'lang there!" 
he added to his horses, and the descent of the hill 
was then speedily begun. 

" I'm not sayin' as heow I don' b'lieve some in 
spooks an* things," Hat Smith remarked when 
his horses at last came to the smoother road. 
" The' all has their places, I guess. Neow jes' 
think o' some o' the things we do, an' no man 
c'n 'xplain 'beout 'em. Why, many's the time 
when I was a boy, I've took an* rubbed a piece 
o' salt pork or a piece of a bean on a wart, an' 
then gone an' burrid the bean, an', sure 's yer 
born, th' wart 'd be gone 'n no time ! Mebbe 
yeou've done thet, too ? " he inquired of Sallie. 

" No, I never did." 

"Well, I hev, an* I know 't's trew. Then, jes' 
see heow all the women folks alius looks inter the 
almenic to see thet th' signs is all right afore the'll 
wean the babies. Now heow d' ye 'count fur thet. 
Elder ? " 

" I can't account for it," replied Mr. Boise, with 
a laugh. The current superstitious belief in the 
virtue of certain signs was something that had 
already puzzled him many times since his com- 
ing to Lakeville. 

" Thar's Dekin Snow's place ahead," said the 
driver, pointing to a nearby farmhouse as he 
spoke. " Thar's the dekin himself an' his little 
gran'son right eout there in the field. Want to 
stop a minit an' see him ? " he inquired of the 
young minister. 
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" Yes, I do," replied Mr. Boise, forming a sud- 
den resolution. 

Accordingly the wagon was driven in near the 
fence; and, discovering the approach of his 
visitors. Deacon Snow and his grandson ad- 
vanced to the rail fence, their rakes still in their 
hands, and stood leaning against it while they 
conversed. 

" This is a beautiful farm you have," said Sallie, 
glancing for a moment at the numerous buildings 
and the evident tokens of thrift and comfort to be 
seen on every side. 

" Yes,** said the deacon, slowly, " it is a good 

?)lace. Tve lived here all my life, and the old 
arm is dear to me. My son runs it now, and 
when he*s done this lad will have to look after 
it,** and as he spoke he placed his huge hand 
gently on the boy*s shoulder. Deacon Snow was 
a large man, his round, fall face beaming with 
peace and contentment, and Mr. Boise did not 
wonder that every one that knew him loved him, 
and that even the little children could not resist 
the gentle ways of the great-hearted man. 

" Deacon Snow," he said abruptly, " Tve been 
thinking of what might be done to fix over the 
church building. It isn*t a very attractive place 
at present, and even the roof of the horse shed 
seems to be almost too discouraged to try to hold 
on any longer. Don't you thmk we might be 
able to do it?** 

Deacon Snow was silent for a moment and 
thoughtfully bit the wisp of grass he placed be- 
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tween his teeth. Mr. Boise glanced meaningly 
at Sallie, and her beaming face was an inspiration. 
He was glad that he had spoken as he had, though 
the impulse to do so had seized him suddenly. 

" Well, Elder, I think it can be done. It does 
look as if it ought to be done, an' if it ought to 
be, then we must do it. Hev ye thought 'beout 
how much 'twould cost ? " 

"No. I thought rd have Mr. Burns the 
carpenter come and look it over and make an 
estimate." ^ 

" Thet might be a good plan ; but whatever ye 
decide to do, ye can count on me. Do ye want 
me to say right now how much I'll give t'ward 
it ? " 

" No ; I'll wait and see the carpenter first, I 
think. But I can't tell you how glad I am to 
hear you speak as you do." 

" I don't know why ye should be. Elder. It's 
nuthin' more'n I'm glad t' do. Ye see, I've lived 
here on the old place sixty odd years, an' the 
Lord has prospered me all the time. I love the 
old place, an' I'm glad my son's going to have it 
after nie, an' this boy after him. But what I've 
been able to get together over 'n' above my livin' 
I don't care nothin' 'bout leavin' to neither one 
on 'em. It might jest spile 'em both, seein' as it's 
not enough t' keep 'em in idleness, an' yet it may 
be jest enough t' keep 'em back from workin* as 
the' ought to. I don't s'pose in the nat'ral course 
o' things I shall be here much longer, an' I'm 
glad to do my part while it's yet t'-day. Some- 
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times I git more lonesome'n I can tell ye. My 
wife, she's gone ahead o' me over into the land o' 
promise, an' there's my father an' my mother and 
three o' our children 'long with her. I've got 
more o' my family in thet home over there than I 
have in this. I tell you. Elder, sometimes in spite 
o' my love fur this boy an' his father, I'm jest home- 
sick fur heaven. I don't know why 'tis the Lord 
leaves me here, fur my workin' days is mos* done; 
but I s'pose it's all right an' He knows best." 

Deacon Snow's hand was softly stroking the 
head of the little lad by his side as he spoke, but 
his eyes were fastened upon the face of Sallie Lee. 
Perhaps he saw something there which touched or 
inspired him. At all events, though he spoke as 
simply and naturally as a little child, his deep and 
musical voice trembled and his eyes were moist 
with tears. 

" Yes, Elder," he resumed, " I don't care to go 
ahead in this work you're planning ; but you can 
count on me, an' I'll stand behind ye, even 'f I 
don't go ahead." 

" Thet thar dekin's got the right sort o' stuff in 
him," remarked Hat Smith, after his party had 
left the farmhouse far behind them. Mr. Boise's 
heart was elated over the warm words he had 
heard, and Sallie also beamed encouragement 
upon him. He was rejoiced that he had acted as 
he had. This matter of putting new life into 
Lakeville was simple and easy, after all, he was 
thinking. 

" His face is a benediction," responded Sallie. 
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" I don't know that I ever saw a more beautiful, 
shining face than he has." 

" He's had his sorrers," said Hat Smith, " but 
then Dekin Snow has had somethin' t' live for in 
spite o' his losses. Mebbe I might have been as 
good a man 's him if my boy had lived," he 
added, flicking the tops of the weeds in the road- 
side with his whip. 

" Did you ever have a boy ? " inquired Sallie, 
softly. 

"Yes, I did thet. Beats all how that little 
fellar got hold o' my heartstrings ! I was livin* 
on the farm then, an' workin' good, day an' night, 
too, for the matter o' that. Ye see, I was a thinkin' 
o' the little chap, an' what 'twould mean t' him 
for me t' make tn' old farm pay. When I was a 
swingin' my scythe or a milkin' th' ceows, 'twas 
th' boy 'twas in my mind all th' time. Well, 
when he was twelve year old, he was took with 
the dipthery. Land ! how I worked over that 
little fellar! Fur nine days an* nights, he wouldn't 
let any one do anything fur him but me ; even his 
ma was only the vice-president, so t' speak. I 
kep' a feedin' him whiskey accordin' t' the doc- 
tor's orders, an' ev'ry fifteen minutes I hed t' 
spray out his throat with a sort o' a squirt-gun 
kind o' a thing the doctor give me ; but nothin' 
didn't seem t' do him no good. He kep' gettin' 
sicker 'n' sicker, an' on the tenth day, — I remem- 
ber it jes' as well as if 'twas yistidy, an' here 'tis 
mos' thirty years gone, — well, on that day I was 
a-holdin' him in m' lap, an* he had his little han' 
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right up agin my face. I was a-hopin* an' prayin', 
too, I guess, Elder, that the good Lord'd let me 
keep him a spell longer. Did seem 's *f I jest 
couldn't let him go, nohow ! But all of a sudden 
the end come, an' all I hed o* thet boy o' mine 
was jes* his body there in m' arms." 

Hat Smith paused a moment and glanced back 
at the girl in the seat behind him. Her dark 
eyes were filled with tears, but she smiled in re- 
sponse to his glance, and the man began again. 

"Well, after the little fellar left us, it didn't 
seem to me 's 'f I had anything left worth workin* 
fur. What's the use o* slavin* on the farm ? I 
says to m'self, says I. There ain't no little fellar 
ever goin* t* get any good o' it ; so I fin'ly jes* 
moved over t' the village, an' I've let m' farm 
ever sence. G'lang there ! " 

The remainder of the ride home was in silence, 
each member of the party apparently being busied 
with his own thoughts. William Boise was think- 
ing of the tragedy in Hat Smith's life. And he 
had given the man credit for being devoid of all 
sentiment ! Never again, he thought, would he 
complain of the narrowness of his field. As 
long as life and birth and death, with their kin- 
dred elements of pain and suffering, of joy and 
sorrow, remained, all men were indeed brothers 
and were knit together by bonds which neither 
city nor country could disentangle. But his heart 
was light when he thought of the encouraging 
words of Deacon Snow. 

That noon William Boise had dinner with his 
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friends at the hotel, and when he went with them 
to the station to take the afternoon train, he found 
both Hat Smith and Miss Mary also there, to 
add their good-bys and good wishes. 

" Come over here to the end of the platform, 
Billy B," said Tom, abruptly. " I've been trying 
all day to get a chance to say something to you, 
but couldn't find it." 

The young minister followed his friend, and 
when they were by themselves, Tom said : " Now, 
Billy B, we're all of us, father, mother, Sallie, 
and I, coming back up the St. Lawrence the last 
week in August. We're going to put up at the 
Frontenac; for you know the best there is, is 
good enough for me. I haven't a bit of envy for 
the fellow who has more than I ; but I'm going to 
go in style, or I'll stay at home. I can stay at 
home, and have a good time and never whine 
once ; but if I go, it's got to be in the best way, 
or I don't go at all ; see ? " 

The young minister smiled, but made no re- 
sponse. He wondered why Tom should be 
speaking to him as he was. 

"What I'm driving at is this, Billy B. We 
want you to come down there and spend the week 
with us." 

For a moment the pulse of the young preacher 
bounded. A week with Sallie, to say nothing of 
Tom ! But quickly the reaction came, and he 
said : — 

" Tom, you know it's out of the question ; I 
can't do it." 
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" But you're to be at no expense, Billy B. 
You're to be my guest." 

" It's good of you, Tom, but I can't do it." 

" Now look here, Billy B, don't be foolish ! 
If you were one of these preachers with a sort 
of a ten-per-cent-reduction expression on your 
beaming countenance, or had the regulation smile 
that some of them put on their faces while they're 
putting on their gloves to go out for an afternoon 
tea, I wouldn't have a word to say ; but you're 
not that kind. Why should you draw back just 
because another fellow happens to have a little 
more money than you, and selfishly wants to 
increase his own fun by having his friend with 
him, and is willing to pay the bills ? I wouldn't 
stop long enough to say Jack Robinson ! Not 
much, I wouldn't." 

" I can't do it, Tom," replied Mr. Boise, his 
face flushing slightly as he spoke. 

" Well, there's no use in saying any more in 
that line when you put that look on. I know 
you too well for that, and really I was afraid you'd 
say no, so I've 'got another trick up my sleeve. 
Now our minister in Buffalo is away on his vaca- 
tion. He isn't very well, and is to be gone three 
months, I understand. They're having different 
men speak, and I've got a Sunday saved for you. 
Take it, and you'll get enough to come down to 
the Frontenac and spend a week with us. Will 
you do it ? " 

" I'll think about it." 

" All right. Let me know in a week if you 
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can. Billy B," he added in a low voice, " Jack 
Gleason is coming down, too." 

The face of the young preacher for a moment 
was drawn with pain. He knew Jack Gleason well. 
He had been one of his college classmates — a 
handsome, generous, light-hearted fellow, whom 
every one seemed easily able to love. His home 
was in Buffalo, directly opposite that of Tom, 
and Jack's devotion to Sallie had been a matter 
all their friends had known for many years. And 
now Jack Gleason was to spend a week with them 
in their vacation ! Despite his " decision " the 
heart of the young man was strangely rebellious. 

The shrill whisde of the approaching locomo- 
tive interrupted all further attempts at conversa- 
tion. The good-bys were hurriedly said, and then 
the train departed, bearing with it Tom Lee and 
Sallie ; but Tom remained standing on the rear 
platform, and waved his hat until the long bend 
m the road hid from his sight the rude little 
station and the group of people standing upon 
the platform in front of it. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHEELS AND WHEELS. 

THE young minister was alone when he 
started up the street which led from the 
station to the little village, for Miss Mary 
and Hat Smith had duties to do that led them in 
other directions. For a time it seemed to him 
that his loneliness had never been more oppres- 
sive than at that moment. The visit of his friends 
had been to him like the brief shining of the sun 
on a dark and lowering day, and now that the 
clouds had returned, the gloom settled more 
sombre than before over all. Tom Lee's cheery 
ways, his light-hearted, contagious joy in existence, 
had roused William Boise more than he had been 
aware; while Sallie's voice was sounding still in 
his ears. 

The contrast between their ways and the life 
of the little village in which his lot was cast was 
almost painful to him now; and as the young 
preacher passed the low houses and had glimpses 
of the interiors through the open windows, the 
dreary monotony and emptiness of Lakeville struck 
him almost as with the force of a blow. And 
why should he be compelled to deny himself of 
so much that was dear to his heart and endure 
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the privations of a life in Lakeville, when he told 
himself that success, as men measured success, 
was as likely to be his in the great world outside 
as it was to come to his classmates ? He thought 
of Jack Gleason, and for a moment the feelmg 
of depression deepened within his heart. Why 
should Jack enter into life with everything appar- 
ently in his favour, and he be compelled to endure 
the hardness of poverty and a struggle? The 
young minister was not unduly conceited, and yet 
he assured himself that in no way, save, perhaps, 
a certain good-fellowship and light-hearted way of 
selecting the easier path and leaving others to 
bear the heavier burdens of life, was he different 
from Jack. Indeed, in his mental capacity he 
assured himself that he was the other man's supe- 
rior; and yet, here he was living a narrow hfe, 
with a people whose hearts in the main were satis- 
fied with their surroundings, having never known 
any other, while his classmate, with never a thought 
of the serious side of life, was in his own happy 
manner selecting the pleasant things, having a 
good time, avoiding all burdens, and in the end 
was sure to gain that great prize that would make 
life worth living by any man, — the winning of 
Sallie Lee. 

The bitterness in his heart became intense for 
the moment. Not even the salutations of the 
people who met him, expressive though they 
were of love and respect, nor the glories of the 
summer day, could avail to scatter the darkness. 
He felt that his own life was hard and that the 
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martyrs who had died even at the stake, their 
songs of triumph rising clearly above the roar of 
the devouring names, had an easier task than his, 
for theirs was a struggle of a moment, while he 
must bear the burden of his self-denial even to 
the end of his days. 

With the intensity of the semi-selfish self-pity 
of young life he even pictured to himself the lot 
that probably would fall to Sallie and Jack. He 
could see her, happy in a beautiful home, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and luxuries of wealth, 
perhaps with children at her knee ; and Jack also 
happy and prosperous, proud of his wife and 
family, "having a good time" all through his 
life, and with only a feeling of compassion and 
perhaps of pity for one who permitted himself to 
be deprived of all the things that to Jack's mind 
constituted a happy life. Oh, yes, they would 
respect him after a manner, he thought bitterly ; 
but in spite of their respect, they would still feel 
that, in his unaccountable choice of a life of pri- 
vation and self-denial, he was eccentric, strange, 
peculiar, and they would compassionate him even 
while they might apparently respect him for his 
adherence to his lot and life. 

The young preacher was soon in a state of 
exquisite misery. Against the pity of Jack and 
Sallie, which he pictured to himself^ in his efforts 
to increase his own sufferings, his heart rebelled 
intensely. He was a man, and as such he was to 
be respected ; but he was also a poor man, and 
therefore to be pitied. The expression Tom 
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had used, "a ten-per-cent-reduction expression 
of countenance," came back to him, and he 
straightened himself at the thought. He was 
grateful that he never had paraded his self-denial, 
at all events, and had never made the man that 
was in him whine or bow down before the posi- 
tion he held. And he never would ; no, never ! 
he almost violently assured himself. Poverty 
he could bear, but pity and compassion were 
unendurable. The very thought made his fingers 
tingle. Whatever hardness he was compelled to 
endure should be borne quietly, and as a man 
ought to bear it. No one, not even Sallie Lee, 
should ever hear a word of complaint from him, 
whatever occurred. No matter how much sym- 
pathy he might have for himself, that, at least, 
was something he would permit no one ever to 
share with him. 

By this time William Boise was in such a state 
of mind between his bitterness of feeling, and his 
determination to bear himself as a man should, 
that he was almost unaware of his present sur- 
roundings, and had entered the village with no 
well-defined plan as to his work for the day. He 
was roused from his meditations by the voice of 
Aaron Henson, who had driven to Lakeville on his 
milk wagon, after having carried his morning load 
to the factory. The two huge milk cans rattled 
noisily in the rude wagon, and their cheerless din 
seemed a fitting accompaniment for the sad, ex- 
pressionless face of Aaron Henson himself. 

" Mornin', Elder," said Aaron, as he drew the 
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reins on his horses and drove close to the side- 
walk. 

" Good morning, Mr. Henson," responded 
the minister as he stopped and approached the 
wagon. " How are you to-day ? And how is 
Miss Ellen ? " 

" I'm enjoyin' poor health, Elder," replied 
Aaron, slowly. 

" Enjoying poor health " was a current expres- 
sion among the Lakeville folk, and therefore Mr. 
Boise was in nowise perplexed by his parishioner's 
strange affirmation. When he had first come to 
the place he had been somewhat startled by the 
phrase, it was so frequently upon the lips of the 
people, particularly of the elderly women ; but 
what for a time he took to be a localism, he 
laughingly concluded after some experience was 
an expression partly true ; for as he listened to 
the catalogue of aches and pains and various ail- 
ments of the body that was poured into his too 
willing ears by the suffering saints, it seemed to 
him that there was a certain pleasure, if not pride, 
in the recital of the list. " Rheumatiz " and " neu- 
ralgy " or " neuraligy " seemed to be the prevail- 
ing tone of every plaint; and there were even 
times when he suspected that two, who might be 
in the same time reciting their sufferings to him, 
were secretly jealous of each other, and counted 
their own peculiar woes as being of superior 
worth to those of their rivals. 

But this morning when the young minister 
gazed into the face of Aaron Henson, the regu- 
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ladon expression brought no gleam of amusement 
to his eyes. The pathos of this withered life 
even caused him to rorget his own sorrows, which 
a moment before had seemed to him more than 
he could bear. The bowed form, the almost 
wizened, expressionless face, the hands large and 
out of all proportion to the small body of their 
owner, bespoke the monotonous life of dreary 
toil that Aaron had experienced through all his 
years ; and when, in addition, the young minis- 
ter recalled the crushing sorrow that had entered 
the home and heart (or at least the place which a 
human heart had at one time occupied) of this 
broken man, his own soul was stirred deeply 
within him, and his voice was soft and low as 
he replied : — 

" Tm sorry to hear that, Mr. Henson. You 
have had much to bear of late." 

" Yes ; but 'tisn't that only. Elder. It seems 
's if everything went agin me. I had all I could 
do t' keep up with th' inter'st on the morgidge 
afore Nancy died, an' neow I'm thinkin' things'll 
go from bad t' worse. But that wasn't what I 
wanted t* see ye 'beout. Elder. I've jest come 
from Mary's, an* I come up a purpose t' hev a 
leetle talk with ye." 

I'll go back to the house with you." 
No ; I dunno as thet's necessary. It's 'beout 
Ellen I wanted t' see ye." Aaron's voice dropped, 
and he glanced, as he spoke, up and down the 
street to make sure that his words had not been 
overheard. 
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The young minister waited without speaking 
for the man to continue ; but he was interested, 
and, though perhaps he was unaware of it, a slight 
tinge of colour crept over his face. 

" Yes," resumed Aaron, continuing to look upon 
the ground while he spoke, " Fm a good deal wor- 
ried 'beout Ellen. She doesn't act like herself 
She won't eat nothin* ; an' this mornin*, when I 
come into the kitchen unexpected-like, she was 
a-settin* in a chair in front o' the lookin* glass an' 
was a-cryin*. When she see me, she jest threw 
her apron over her head an* run eout-doors like all 
possessed." 

" It's her mother's death," suggested the young 
minister. 

" I might *a* thunk so if she hadn't been goin* 
on in the same way afore Nancy died. Why, 'twas 
only a few days afore her mother died that Nancy 
herself was a-speakin' t' me 'beout Ellen. It's 
been goin' on such a spell neow, Elder, thet I'm 
beginnin' to be worried. Ye see, Nancy's goin' 
off has made me a leetle nervous, mebbe." 

" Have you seen the doctor ? " 

" I su'gested that t' Ellen, an' she lit on me 
hard. She said she didn't want no doctors t' come 
'round feedin' her pills an' things. I didn't know 
what t' do, but after a spell I su'gested sendin' for 
you. She seemed to take t* that better, so thet's 
what I come up t* see ye 'beout this mornin'." 

" I don't know that I can help you," said Mr. 
Boise, thoughtfoUy. " Why do you think I can 
be of any service ? " 
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" Well, Elder, I didn't know, ye see, but mebbe 
Ellen was * under conviction,' an' it might be a 
good thing for you t' see her. 'Most gen'ly 
always it's a good thing to take folks when they're 
ready." 

" Have you had any talk with her ? " 
" Yes, I talked to her good after your sermon 
las' Sunday." 

" What did she say ? " 
" She didn't say nothin'; she jest cried." 
The little man was so earnest and the pathos 
of his life was so appealing that the young minis- 
ter could not find it in his heart to refuse the 
request, and so he consented to drive down to 
Aaron Henson's place that very afternoon. And 
yet in his heart he dreaded the interview. He 
could hardly have explained, even to himself, why 
it was, but almost instinctively he had come to 
have a feeling of fear when Ellen's name was 
referred to. Whether it was fear of her or fear 
for her, he could hardly have defined. But her 
black eyes with their intense and piercing expres- 
sion, her manner, and indeed the strange intensity 
with which she greeted him, had long been a source 
of uneasiness to him. He recalled the look he 
had seen upon her face when on Sunday she had 
been peering down from the choir-loft upon him 
when he had been talking to Tom and Sallie Lee, 
and somehow he heartily wished that Aaron Hen- 
son had not come to him as he had. But he had 
promised, and when Aaron thanked him and pre- 
pared to depart, the young minister decided to go 
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at once to the house of Deacon Mason and con- 
fer with him concerning the proposed repairs of 
the meeting-house. Work was what he needed, 
he decided, in his present state of mind, and the 
task of meeting the deacon would be sufficient, 
he was convinced, to enable him to banish thoughts 
of his recent visitors, at least for the present. 

As he turned about to start toward Deacon 
Mason's house, he glanced up at the open door in 
the loft of the barn that was directly behind him 
and near to the street, and beheld Wilbur Bunce. 
How long he had been standing there the young 
minister had no means of knowing, but doubtless 
he had heard the conversation which Aaron Hen- 
son had had with him. He recalled the warning 
of Hat Smith; but as he glanced at the huge body 
and expressionless face of Wilbur, Mr. Boise 
smiled at the thought of anything to be feared 
from the poor half-witted fellow. 

" Good morning, Wilbur," he called pleasantly, 
as he started up the street. 

" Huh ! " was the only reply Wilbur vouch- 
safed ; and as he instantly withdrew from his place in 
the barn, Mr. Boise thought no more of him as he 
hastened toward the abode of his worthy official. 

When he approached, he perceived the deacon 
seated on the front piazza, and the ever present 
" ma and Lucindy " were also there engaged 
in their customary task of shelling peas. The 
greeting he received was cordial, though the 
daughter at once sped into the house, and when 
she returned to the piazza she was clad in a garb 
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that might have rivalled Joseph's coat of many 
colours ; but doubtless the scnptural resemblance 
quieted any fears her father may have had as to 
her glorious apparel, for he beamed upon her 
with a fondness and pride he was at no pains to 
conceal. As for Lucmda herself, the colour in her 
fair cheeks vied with that of the cheap ribbons 
that adorned her neck and waist, and when she 
resumed her task at her mother's side, in spite 
of her bashfulness it was evident that she was by 
no means unconscious of the impression she must 
produce upon the mind of their visitor. 

" I've been thinking. Deacon," said the young 
minister, after the preliminaries in the conversa- 
tion had been disposed of, " that it would be a 
good thing for us to fix over the church building. 
It certainly is not a very inviting place at present ; 
the paint has peeled, the walls are cracked, and 
even the horse sheds are in a dilapidated condi- 
tion." 

As he glanced at the deacon, Mr. Boise could 
see that the man was startled by his suggestion 
and was gazing at him intently, though whether 
with approval or disapproval, the young minister 
could not determine. But he was reckless now, 
and continued without giving the older man an 
opportunity to interrupt him. 

" I've been thinking of this matter for some 
time (he did not state how long), and I've wanted 
to talk it over with you. I happened to be driv- 
ing past Deacon Snow's yesterday and I sug- 
gested it to him." 
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"Yes, we seen ye when ye drove past here 
'long with Hat Smith," suggested the deacon. 

" 1 es, Mr. Smith very kindly offered to take 
me and my friends for a ride, and I was very 

flad to let them have an opportunity to see this 
eautiful country." 

" Have th'y gone ? " 

" Yes, they went this morning." 

" I thought that woman was the man's wife, 
but 't seems she's his sister." The worthy wife 
and daughter of the deacon were too deeply 
interested to continue their occupation and 
glanced up at the minister as the head of the 
household spoke. " We've been wonderin' a 
bit whether ye had any notion o' usin' the par- 
sonage, Elder." 

The evident meaning of the deacon's words 
caused the young man's face to flush scarlet for 
the moment. He was angry. at the man for his 
impertinence, and still more angry at himself for 
his own lack of self-control, but in a moment he 
mastered himself sufficiently to say, though his 
manner still betrayed his confusion, " I've no 
thought of using the parsonage. Deacon ; I don't 
know of any one who would be willing to share 
my salary with me, not even if the parsonage were 
thrown in." 

" Ho, the salary isn't so bad ! Mighty few 
people 'reound Lakeville, Elder, that gets as much 
as you do. Still, I'm a bit relieved at what ye say, 
for that there girl was dressed most 'xtravagant 
this mornin'. Ma an' Lucindy both says so." 
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The young minister was almost angry now. 
He had no mind to permit the deacon to discuss 
the merits of Sallie Lee, especially in the presence 
of his evidently interested wife and daughter, 
nor was he willmg that the conversation should 
drift away from the main purpose for which he 
had come. Accordingly, repressing his own 
feeling of confusion, he said : " I'm more deeply 
interested in repairing the church building just 
at present than I am m the parsonage. Deacon 
Snow is in favour of it, and with your approval I 
am certain the thing can be done." 

Have ye any idee heow much it'll cost ? " 
Not yet ; I want Mr. Burns the carpenter 
to look the building over and make an estimate, 
but before I did anything more I wanted your 
advice and counsel." 

" Hu-u-m. Ye know. Elder, the' ain't very 
much money hereabouts. These rockland farms 
don't produce very much, an' a man hes t' 
scratch reound lively t' get a livin' these days. 
Cheese is only fetchin' 'beout seven cents." 

" I know that, but it will do the people good, 
even if they do have to sacrifice. Every one that 
gives, even if it's only a little, will feel that he 
has a share in the work, and I'm confident the 
uplift will be felt immediately. I've thought. 
Deacon, that if you would be willing to make the 
motion, it would carry great influence in the 
church meeting." The young minister was 
shrewdly watching the man before him, although 
he almost despised himself for the appeal he was 
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making to the well-known weaknesses of his 
official. 

Deacon Mason sat in silence for a time, softly 
rubbing the palms of his hands together, as was 
his manner when he was deeply interested. 
"What do ye think o' it, ma? What's your 
'pinion, Lucindy ? " he said . at last, looking 
toward the partners of his life as he spoke. 

" I think it would be perfectly fine, pa ! " re- 
sponded Lucinda, amiably. " I'm sure Elder 
Boise knows best about this, and every one of us 
can see that the church needs fixin' up. I was 
ashamed Sunday when the elder's friends were 
there." 

" Ye see heow 'tis, Elder," said the deacon. " I 
think 'f ye should want t' move th' church t' 
Jericho, Lucindy'd think it ought t' be did. 
Thet's th' way with th' women folks ; they're most 
gen'rally always on the right side o' things. 
Well, Elder, I guess mebbe it can be done; but 
ye don't want t' forgit 'twas my little Lucindy 
what give it the impeetus. I guess, seein' as 
heow she's in favour on it, ye can ceount on us. 
I don't say 'twill be so much in money, but TU 
make the motion since ye're so sot on it, an' 
mebbe somethin' or other'U come on it. But ye 
mustn't forget th' ain't much money lyin' reound 
loose here in Lakeville." 

The young minister arose, and after expressing 
his thanks prepared to depart. The interview 
had been much more satisfactory than he had 
feared, but it was ended now and he was free to 
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go. As he approached the little gate opening 
into the street, he heard the voice of some one 
calling him, and, looking back, he beheld Lucinda 
Mason running down the flower-bordered path 
toward him. ^ 

" Don't be discouraged," she said, as she drew 
near. " Pa'll do what you want him to, I guess, 
for ma an* I will 'tend to that. He'll do what I 
want him to, and I want him to do this, for you 
appear to be so anxious about it." 

Her cheeks were glowing and a greater anima- 
tion appeared in her countenance than ever he 
had seen there before. He thanked her for her 
interest, and smilingly accepted her assurance that 
the deacon's aid might be relied upon, and then 
hastened down the street toward Miss Mary's 
home. He did not once glance behind him and 
so failed to see the brightly coloured dress of 
Lucinda Mason as she ostensibly busied herself 
among her flowers, but in reality watched the de- 
parting form of the minister as long as he could 
be seen in the street. 

That afternoon, without explaining to Miss 
Mary, as he usually did, where ne was going and 
at what time she might expect him to return, he 
took his horse and buggy and started toward the 
distant house of Aaron Henson to pay the prom- 
ised visit to Ellen. But his mind was not cheer- 
ful, and perhaps his thoughts were not busied 
with the strange girl whom he was soon to see. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

WHEN Mr. Boise drove into Aaron Hen- 
son's yard and, leaping lightly out of 
his buggy, tied his horse to tne hitch- 
ing-post, he could not see that any one was in 
the old pink farmhouse. The doors and win- 
dows were open, the cat was sleeping on the mat 
in front of the stone step that was before the 
kitchen door, the hens were fluttering in the dust 
of the adjacent wood-pile, and the half-dozen calves 
in the orchard beyond came and thrust their heads 
between the rails of the fence, gazing with interest 
at the visitor and occasionally oleating as if they 
had hopes that this stranger might have come for 
the purpose of satisfying their feeling of perpetual 
hunger. The leaves of the overnanging trees 
were gray with dust, for it had been many days 
since rain had fallen in the region of Lakeville, 
and the country was beginning to take on the 
parched appearance which it was wont to assume 
in "the dry spell" that was the bane of the farm- 
ers. But the air of the prevailing peacefulness 
of the summer day was over all, and even the 
troubled young minister, in spite of an undefined 
restlessness in his own heart, was not unmindful 
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of the perfect beauty and calm of the earth, and 
air, and sky. 

As he turned toward the house he suddenly 
stopped and listened, for through the open win- 
dows came the sound of Ellen Henson's voice, 
singing — rich, strong, and, though untrained, of 
a marvellous power of expression : — 

** Oh, turn ye, oh, turn ye, for why will ye die. 
When God in great mercy is coming so nigh ? 
Now Jesus invites you, the Spirit says. Come, 
And angels are waiting to welcome you home/' 

For a moment the voice ceased ; but as the 
youns minister advanced, again the rich full 

Elaintive notes came swelling rorth from the old 
ouse : — 

" And now Christ is ready your souls to receive 
Oh, how can you question, if you will believe ? 
If sin is your burden, why will you not come ? 
*Ti8 you He bids welcome ; He bids you come home.*' 

The final notes were prolonged, and in the 
memory of the tragedy which had so recently 
occurred in the lonely farmhouse, and the inde- 
scribable pathos which Ellen threw into the plain- 
tive appeal of the quaint old song, the young 
preacher felt his own soul respond to the cry ot 
the girl's heart. The slumbering fires in her life 
found expression in her singing, and for the first 
time William Boise realized that in Ellen's soul 
there was a passionate longing for something 
which she did not possess, and that the narrow- 
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ness of her lot was perhaps something against 
which she was rebelling with all the strength of 
her fiery nature. 

Somehow there came before him the vision of 
a caged lion he had seen years before in his boy- 
hood in the menagerie of the park near his old 
home. He had never been able to free himself 
from the pathos of the dreamy, far-away expres- 
sion in the lordly eyes. The supreme indifference, 
or contempt, with which the lion had disregarded 
the curious people standing before the bars of his 
cage had impressed the boy strongly, and he had 
wondered if the king of beasts had been looking 
far beyond the walls of his prison house, and had 
been able to see the sandy stretches of the desert 
over which he had bounded, and doubtless at 
times resounding with the echoes of the challenge 
he had uttered that sent the lesser beasts slinking 
to their places of refuge. Just why the song 
which Ellen Henson had been singing should 
have recalled the picture of the royal misery of 
the caged lion, the young minister could not have 
explained even to himself, but the impression was 
very vivid in his mind when he rapped on the 
door. 

In response to his summons Ellen herself 
came to the doorway. She was clad in her work- 
ing dress, her sleeves rolled back over her shapely 
arms, and her black hair glistening in the light of 
the afternoon sun which fell full upon her. For 
a moment the power of her unadorned beauty 
strongly moved the young man before her. For 
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the second time he was aware that Ellen Henson 
was possessed of a striking beauty of face and 
form ; and almost unaware of his momentary rude- 
ness, he stood looking into the glowing face, 
lightened now by a smile of undisguised pleasure, 
as the girl perceived who her visitor was. 

There was no apology for the garb she wore, 
no attempt to excuse herself for her appearance, 
but she said cordially, " Come in, Elder." 

" Is your father at home ? " inquired the young 
minister, as he accepted her invitation and seated 
himself in the proffered chair. 

" No ; pa and all the children are over in the 
back lot picking up stones. Now that the haying 
is done, they're trying to keep busy in other 
ways. I'm the only one at home. Did you come 
to see my father ? If you did, I can call him with 
the horn." 

" No ; I came to see you." 

" That was good of you." Ellen's voice became 
lower and the dark cheeks were glowing with a 
hidden fire. 

"Yes; from what you said to me the other 
day, or rather from what you didn't say, and 
then, too, from what your father said to me this 
morning, I didn't know but you might be glad 
to see me, and perhaps I might be able to help 
you." 

" Did my father ask you to come and see 
me ? " The glow in the girl's dark face deepened, 
and for a moment there was a flash in the black 
eyes. 
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" Yes ; he thought you might be glad to have 
me come. He's troubled about you, I think/* 
The young minister moved uneasily as he spoke, 
and in spite of his efforts to be calm he knew that 
he must appear somewhat embarrassed before 
this girl. 

" Yes ; he's troubled," replied the girl, a little 
bitterly. " He's afraid I shan't be able to do 
all the work my mother used to do, besides my 
own." 

" It wasn't of that he was speaking to me." 

" Perhaps he told you I was ' under convic- 
tion ' ? " 

Mr. Boise could not determine whether it was 
amusement or indignation that caused the tremble 
in the lips of the girl as she spoke. 

" Did he say that ? " demanded Ellen, sharply. 

" He did refer to it." 

" Now, let me set your mind at rest right away, 
Elder. I may be a sinner, and no doubt I am, 
but I'm not a* miserable' sinner. I'm just as 
good as Deacon Mason, who is one of our bright 
and shining lights. Yes ; and I'm just as good 
as that girl who was at church Sunday. But she 
was a beauty ! I don't blame you a bit for liking 
her. Elder. Oh, you needn't try to explain," 
she added quickly, as the young minister nushed 
scarlet and moved uneasily in his chair, " I can 
see some things for myself. She wears better 
clothes than I do, but I don't feel she's any bet- 
ter. I never had any of the * worm of the dust ' 
feeling. I'm not afraid to stand up and look 
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any one in the face. And when such men as 
Deacon Mason come around, as he did to me last 
Sunday, and thumped me on my side with his 
fist — you know he has a hand iike a ham — and 
asked me if I didn't *feel dreadful right there,' I 
could tell him honestly that I did — after he hit 
me. Then he wanted to know if I wasn't ' willing 
to be damned for the glory of God,' and I just 
looked at him ! He didn't say any more to me." 

" He ought not to after that." 

" But he went to my father, and he sent for you." 

" And I came," said Mr. Boise, gently. 

" Yes, but you don't know what to say to me. 
I tell you. Elder, you don't really care about the 
Lakeville folks. You really don't ! Oh, I know 
you think you do," she added, as Mr. Boise began 
to protest; "but you really don't. We aren't 
your kind. And when you preach to us — why, 
any one that heard you might think we were fit 
for jail, every one of us. Perhaps you believe 
what you say, but I don't, not a word of it! 
And many a time when I'm listening to you, I 
just feel that I want to do the very things you are 
talking against. No ; I don't like what you say 
to us, not a bit ! But, Elder," she added, and her 
voice became lower, and the hard expression dis- 
appeared from her eyes as she spoke, " I like you." 

The young minister moved uneasily in his 
chair, but before he could reply, the girl began 
again : — 

" I don't know what you think of me : but I 
care even if I don't seem to. For a long time 
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IVe been wanting to say something to you, and 
maybe you remember that I came to Miss 
Mary's the other day just on purpose to say it." 

" Yes." 

" Weil, I didn't say it, did I ? " 

" No." 
I'm not going to now." 

You mignt tell me, if you think I might help 
you, 

" I can't, I can't, I can't." There was almost 
a sob in Ellen's voice, and the young minister 
felt a throb in his own heart as he looked at the 
girl before him. Evidently she was in sorrow or 
distress, and he was powerless to aid her. 

"You might tell Miss Mary," he suggested 
kindly. " She's a wise little woman and would 
be glad to be a good friend to you. I'm sure 
she would." 

" Miss Mary ? Miss Mary ? I'd as soon 
think of telling that humming-bird out there by 
the honeysuckle as to tell her. What would she 
know of it if I should tell her ? She wouldn't 
understand ! She couldn't ! And yet she's the 
sweetest little woman in Lakeville. Why 
couldn't I have been born like her ? It isn't my 
fault that I'm not; is it. Elder?" 

" No." 

" I'd like to tell you ! I'd like to ; but I can't ! 
I can't ! " 

The young minister was silent a moment and 
then rose to depart. The interview had puzzled, 
pained, surprised him. The strange girl had 
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never seemed to him so strange as on that day. 
And yet even in the midst of his confusion the wild 
beauty of her glowing countenance impressed him 
afresh. 

" Good-by, Miss Ellen," he said, holding forth 
his hand. 

The girl grasped his hand, almost clung to it 
for a moment, and then, turning about abruptly, 
left the room. 

William Boise untied his horse, climbed into 
the buggy, and started homeward. The impres- 
sion the interview left upon his mind was confus- 
ing. Ellen was evidently seriously troubled about 
something, but what it was he could not conjec- 
ture. He felt himself helpless, and wished that 
Miss Mary had been with him, for in spite of 
Ellen's words he confidently believed that the 
gentle little woman could calm the troubled spirit 
of the dark-eyed girl. 

Suddenly his meditations were interrupted by 
Ellen's voice. Across the dusty field came the 
rich notes as she continued the song she had been 
singing when he had driven into the yard : — 

** Come give us your hand, and the Saviour your heart. 
And trusting in heaven we never shall part ; 
Oh, how can we leave you ? Why will you not come ? 
We'll journey together and soon be at home." 

Again the closing notes were long drawn out, 
and the sweetness and pathos of the rich voice 
stirred the young man's heart to its deepest 
depths. Here was a human life in the midst of 
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some struggle he knew not what, and he was 
powerless to aid. He knew so little about life, 
and even his own life was no longer a simple 
matter to him. He was divided, distracted, the 
sport now of one impulse, now of another. When 
does a man learn how to live ? How old must 
he be before his experience shall impart the de- 
sired knowledge ? When shall the burden be 
lifted, the sorrow be turned into joy, the riddle 
of existence be solved ? Who can say ? Cer- 
tainly the problem was pressing itself home upon 
William Boise's heart as never it had done before. 
His books, his studies of "plans" and "schemes," 
seemed sadly lacking now, for he was dealing with 
vital problems ; and as life is dependent upon life 
for the beginning of its existence, so it is no less 
dependent upon the same source for its continu- 
ance and strength. 

When Mr. Boise arrived at his home he at- 
tended to the wants of his horse, but when he 
entered the house he did not explain to Miss 
Mary where he had been, nor did he refer to the 
problem that had presented itself to him that day. 

During the remainder of the week the young 
minister employed all his spare time in consulting 
various members of his flock concerning his plans 
for improving the church building, but his studies 
had not swerved from the line he had determined 
upon after his interview with Sallie Lee, and when 
he entered his pulpit on the following Sunday 
morning, it was to give a sermon from the point 
of view which his friend had presented. 
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The sermon that day was long the theme of 
conversation among the people of Lakeville and 
was the beginning of the conflict which precipi- 
tated itself upon that peaceful region. And yet 
the young preacher, blissfully unaware of coming 
ills, was thinking only of his subject, or rather his 
object. As he glanced down into the faces before 
him, never before had they appeared so plaintively 
appealing to him. Careworn, struggling, disap- 
pointed, toiling, suffering, hungry ; yes, he could 
read the lessons now writ large and plain on 
almost every face. 

It was a brief and simple talk he gave that 
morning.. He read the story of the seeking shep- 
herd, and then pictured the helplessness of the 
lost sheep. Darkness and danger hovered about 
it ; the sneltering sheepfold and protecting shep- 
herd were onlv memories of what had been. It 
had struggled to find its way, but its struggles 
had been vain. It had sought to return, but the 
pathway was lost in the surrounding darkness. 
At last, in sheer weariness, with hope and help 
gone, it had given up in despair. And then he 
followed the shepherd as he left his warm and 
comfortable home, and went forth into the dark- 
ness and the storm, searching for the one sheep 
that was lost. With him the preacher took his 
people along the rough mountain side, beside the 
deep and dangerous defiles, through the briers and 
brambles, over the rough and rocky pathways, 
until at last he found that which was lost; and 
as the shepherd lifted the helpless sheep and bore 
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it in his arms back over the way he had come, 
back to the shelter and care and protection of the 
lost sheepfold, his voice became tender, and his 
eyes were shining as he spoke. To his surprise 
he saw that Deacon Snow was not sleeping as he 
was wont to do, but was sitting erect, and occa- 
sionally wiping away the tears tnat trickled down 
his honest face. Up in the choir-loft was Ellen 
Henson, never once turning away her eyes from 
his face. Down in the front pew Deacon Mason's 
look of surprise soon changed to one of anger, but 
he was listening intently. Indeed, every one was 
alert, and many a hard face had softened under 
the glowing words of the young preacher, who 
appeared to be all unmindful of his surroundings. 

After he had pictured the labours of the shep- 
herd and the safe return, the young minister 
paused a moment, while the eyes of all the con- 
gregation were fastened upon him. Then, his 
voice ringing out clear and strong, he said : — 

" What is the lesson of it all ? Just this : how 
much better is a man than a sheep ! If a shep- 
herd will do for one little lamb all that I have 
told you, and will not spare even himself to bring 
it back to the life it had lost, how much more will 
the Good Shepherd of us all strive to help and 
bring us back to the life we have lost or the life 
we lack ! 'Tis the life He would save, and for- 
ever we are harping on saving our souls. 'Tis a 
lost life He sorrows over most of all, He tells us ; 
and it is to give more life and fuller that He came. 
It is not what we believe, but in whom we believe, 
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that shall give us what we lack. 'Tis the touch 
of His hand, the sound of His voice, the whisper 
of His word, not of condemnation, but of confi- 
dence, that shall cheer us when we despond, and 
bid us hope when hope has fled, and teach us how to 
endure what He Himself has endured before us." 

When the young minister departed from the 
building, Deacon Snow grasped his hand and 
looked his thanks through dimmed eyes, but did 
not speak. There was a glow on many a face 
never seen there before ; and when, at last, he ar- 
rived at Miss Mary's house, and seated himself 
in his chair, that gentle little woman entered the 
room, and, as a mother might have done, stroked 
the hair on his forehead for a moment as she 
stopped beside him, and said fondly : — 

" Don't ever give us anything else, my boy." 

The young man's heart was in a glow. 
Whether it was his work, the words he had 
spoken, or the thought of what Sallie Lee would 
say that had caused it, he could not have told. 
But he was elated, excited, deeply stirred, and then 
and there resolved that the new point of view was 
the true one. Old things had passed away ; all 
things were become new. He had helped the peo- 
ple that morning ; he knew it. He could read it 
m their eyes ; it manifested itself in the tones of 
their voices. Henceforth there was but one path- 
way in which he must go. 

But the pathway was not to be an easy one, and 
in its narrow places one man might be able to pre- 
vent the advance even of an army with banners. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HAT SMITH TURNS THE TABLES. 

FOR two weeks the young minister gave him- 
self but little rest. His project to repair 
the dilapidated church buildmg had met 
with a warmer response than he had dared to hope 
for, and on the two Sunday mornings he had been 
even more pronounced in his utterances than on 
the first day when he had broken from the ties of 
his inheritance of tradition and training. A sense 
of freedom, rare and stimulating, possessed him. 
He could not explain the change even to himself, 
nor account for the cause of it. At one moment 
he felt that his experience had been not unlike 
that which had befallen Saul of Tarsus on his 
journey to Damascus. The light that had flashed 
upon him, in a moment had transformed his 
being and cast a glory over all. He required no 
time for meditation in any Arabian desert, for his 
environment was of a character that gave him 
ample opportunities for thought and quiet hours. 
His enthusiastic temperament had responded to 
the call, and he shared with the prophets of old 
the exhilaration of seeing the unseen, of behold- 
ing the inner forces that make up human life. 

His insight had deepened, but his foresight did 
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not, as yet, permit him to see the stones which 
accompanied the greetings of a people for their 
prophets. His message was a message of com- 
fort, like Isaiah's, to a captive people. His words 
were of patience to those who had lost patience 
and whose hope was almost gone. Times were 
hard, and the saints were discouraged, but his 
word was of hope and cheer. The sun was to rise 
again, the darkness would flee before the coming 
day, and life was not to be lost in gloom. 

Throughout these days the thought of Sallie 
Lee was seldom absent from the young minister's 
mind. Not that his relation to her had changed, 
even in his mind, but the vision of her soft brown 
eyes and shining face when she had talked to him 
that Sunday afternoon in Miss Mary's yard, was 
with him by day and by night. He longed to 
tell her of the revolution in his life. He pictured 
to himself the expression of her face wnen she 
listened to the glowing account he would give 
her. He could see the expression he had seen 
before, coming again into the beautiful face. He 
knew she would be interested, deeply interested. 

Her friendship he could depend upon, but 
though he assured himself a hundred times a day 
that that was all he had in common with her, still 
a hundred times his heart cried out against his 
judgment. She was not his, and yet his soul 
onged for her with a longing unutterable. He 
had given her up, but the sacrifice would not be 
sacrificed. Resolutely he again and again assured 
himself that she had never a thought of what was 
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in his heart, and would only be pained and grieved 
if she should learn of it. To offer her a share in 
the privation and poverty of his lot would be a 
mockery. He had no right to intrude his own 
selfishness into her life. From afar faintly and 
yet clearly came to him the words that * the man 
who was not willing to leave father and mother 
and brother and sister and wife and children was 
not worthy to be a follower of Him whose head 
was crowned with thorns, whose hands bore the 
imprint of the nails, and whose side showed the 
marks of the thrust of the Roman soldier's spear.' 

At such times his only relief was to throw 
himself into his work with a zeal born almost of 
desperation. His very utterances in the pulpit 
betrayed by their intensity the struggle of his own 
heart. The faces of the people before him became 
dim and indistinct, and his words were addressed 
by himself to his own struggling soul. He 
preached peace and promised it, but it was a 
sword and not peace for himself. 

Deacon Mason had betrayed his surprise and 
anger by the sternness of his face ; but not a word 
had he spoken as yet to the young minister. He 
was pained and puzzled over the abrupt change. 
In the privacy of his own house he had declared 
that he must labour (perhaps he meant belabour) 
with his minister, but " ma and Lucindy " had 
emphatically vetoed his project; but even they 
were hopeless of long being able to withstand 
the deacon, as he girded himself for his fight for 
the faith as it was once delivered to the saints, and 
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prepared to withstand the preacher and teach him 
the error of his ways. 

The change in Mr. Boise was apparent even to 
the deacon's wife and daughter ; but it was unac- 
countable. Others also marked the difference, 
and many approved, though some feared for the 
results of departing from the good old ways. 
Deacon Snow's genial face beamed its approval, 
and Deacon Brown vainly fluttered first to one 
side and then to the other, pathetically declaring 
that he was like Noah's dove and could find no 
resting place for his weary feet. It was a frequent 
theme of conversation in the country homes, and 
an air of uncertainty seemed to be gradually work- 
ing its way into the midst of the peaceful Lake- 
ville folk, though there were those who boldly 
declared that the former peace had not been peace 
at all, but stagnation. 

If William Boise had not been so busied with 
his own tasks and his personal problems, he, too, 
would have instinctively felt that there was a sup- 
pressed excitement among his people, but his own 
enthusiasm, and his somewhat selfish, or rather 
personal, experiences prevented him frpm perceiv- 
ing what was already becoming evident to others. 

Miss Mary was aware of it, and all the mater- 
nal instincts of her gentle little heart were strongly 
aroused for the defence of her protege. The 
fierceness of her wrath was, however, not unlike 
the anger of some tiny bantam mother summoning 
her brood beneath her rufiled plumage. Mean- 
while she watched the young minister carefully, 
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and shielded him from the reports that somehow 
were becoming current in the village that the 
young man was no longer clinging to the ways 
of the fathers, while some were even bold enough 
to hint that the three sermons he had recently 
given were not " orthodox." What it was to be 
orthodox was not clear to the minds of the hon- 
est, simple-hearted people ; but to depart from 
its standards was like the dread of some scourge, 
or the fear of some terrible but unknown disease. 

But William Boise, unmindful of all these things, 
because he was unaware of their existence, per- 
sistently held to the task before him, and at last 
the afternoon arrived when the church meeting 
was to be held when the subject of repairing the 
edifice was to be discussed and action taken. He 
had carefully avoided Deacon Mason after the 
interview he had had with him, for he was con- 
tent to rest upon the assurance that worthy man 
had given him that he himself would be the 
mover of the new project, and not having received 
any word from him that he was unwilling to fulfil 
his promise, he was resolved to give the deacon 
the opportunity. 

On his way up the village street Mr. Boise was 
overtaken by Hat Smith, who joined him on the 
street, and proceeded with the young minister 
toward the church. 

" I thought I'd go up t' th' meetin*. Elder," 
said Hat Smith, cheerily. " 'Tisn't often I go, 
as mebbe ye've feound eout afore this, an* no 
need o* my tellin' ye. But I kind a thought as 
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heow to-day I'd go up an' see th' fun. I'm a 
member o' th' congregation, I guess, seein' as 
heow I give five-fifty yearly per annum t'ward the 
s'port o* th* gospil." 

" Of course you are, Mr. Smith," replied Mr. 
Boise, cordially, instinctively aware that his com- 
panion was a fresh ally. " It's a meeting of the 
church and congregation." 

"So I think. What's this I'm a-hearin' on 
ye. Elder ? " 

I don't know what it is you have heard." 
Why, I hear 't ye ain't givin' 'em brimstun* 
an' sech, as much as ye used to. Elder, th' las' 
time I went t' meetin' I heerd Elder Bourne jest 
a-givin' it t' me. He took 'n' held me right eout 
over the worm that dieth not, or some sech con- 
trivance, an' the way Dekin Mason enj'yed it was 
mighty depressin'. I told my woman when I got 
to home that I wasn't goin' any more, 'twan't no use. 
Accordin' t' th' elder an' th' dekin I was beound 
for t' go t' th' burnin' lake anyheow, an' I might 's 
well have a leetle fun deprivin' the dekin o' the 
fun o' seein' me afore the time come. I think he's 
a-lookin' forrard with joy t' th' time when he can 
peek over the walls o' the place where he'll be, an' 
see me down there a strugglin' with that there 
worm he's always talkin' 'bout. Still, there'll be 
one satisfaction I'll get eout on it, anyheow." 

" What's that ? " 

" Why, I shan't hev t' be where Dekin Mason 
is. I don't s'pose ye like this kind o' talk. Elder, 
but I don't mean no harm by it. Dekin Mason, 
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he means all right accordin' to his way o' thinkin*. 
He come t' me one day an' he says t' me, * Hat, 
I'm consarned abeout ye.' *Well,' says I, ^ I'm 
consarned 'beout you, too, Dekin.' He didn't 
seem t* like that first rate, but he went on an' he 
says, says he, * Hat, I wish ye was a b'liever, same 's 
I be.' Then I says t' him, * Dekin, 'f I believed 
jes' you do, would it make me the same kind o' 
man you be ? ' * Yes,' says he, ^ Hat, 't would.' 
* Then,' says I, * Dekin, I guess I'll take my 
chances. I ain't 's much on churches 's you be, 
an* p'r'aps not 's much as I ought to be, but if it 
made me such a tight-fisted old skinflint 's you 
be, I'd sell eout ! There's the Widder Babcock,' 
says I ; * I took her up tew bushel o' p'tatoes 
t'other day, for she'd told my woman she'd sold 
ev'ry p'tato she'd got in the heouse t' get enough 
money t' pay th' int'rest on that there morgidge 
you've got on her place. I hear yer goin' to 
fo'close thet morgidge, Dekin,* says I. * Is it 
trew ? ' Jumpin' Jerushy ! But if the dekin 
wasn't mad! He said sech things hadn't got 
nothin' t' do with religion, an' I says I guess they 
hain't with some folks. Doesn't it say somethin' 
somewhar. Elder, abeout the best religion bein' 
that which takes p'tatoes to a widder woman, an* 
gives her young uns somethin' t' wear ? I don't 
know *s them's the exact words, but thet's the 
idee." 

Mr. Boise smiled, but made no response, for 
they had by this time arrived at the church. An 
unusually large assembly of the men was already 
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there, and standing in groups near the horse sheds, 
or gathered on the dusty lawn in front of the 
building, they were eagerly discussing the condi- 
tion of the crops, or the subject which just then 
was of absorbing interest, — the proposed repairs 
of the antiquated house of worship. 

The young minister was respectfully greeted 
by all, and at once tnade his way into the room 
where the meeting was to be held, and in a brief 
time the others followed him. There were also 
a few women seated here and there in the as- 
sembly, among whom were Miss Mary, Ellen 
Henson, and the worthy wife and daughter of 
Deacon Mason, but for the most part the audi- 
ence was composed of men. 

According to the unwritten law the minister 
presided, and after he had called the meeting to 
order and the preliminary duties had been dis- 
posed of, he came directly to the subject which 
was uppermost in his own mind, as well as in the 
minds of his parishioners. 

In spite ox the simplicity of the project Mr. 
Boise was excited. He was in a measure confi- 
dent of the outcome, but his very anxiety increased 
his nervous dread. Briefly he stated the object 
in calling the meeting, and after he had called the 
attention of the people to that with which they 
were already familiar, — the.forlorn appearance of 
all that pertained to the building, — he declared 
that what so manifestly ought to be done could 
be done. Having said this, he took his seat and 
waited for the assembly to act. 
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For a brief time there was an awkward silence, 
and the men glanced at one another as if each was 
waiting for some one to say something. The 
noise made by the restless horses in the adjoining 
sheds sounded unnaturally loud. The colour came 
into the face of the young minister; and Miss 
Mary, who was keenly sympathizing with him, 
was on the point of rising and introducing the 
motion herself, when Deacon Mason slowly rose 
from his seat, and instantly every one in the room 
was alert and expectant. 

" I s'pose," began the deacon, slowly, " that 
mebbe the elder's waitin' for me to make the 
motion, seein' as how I kind a promised him I 
would. An' I'm willin' t' make it, though I 
know 's well 's any on ye that there ain't no money 
lyin' 'reound loose in Lakeville. But th' heouse 
o* th' Lord isn't in the best sort o' shape, an' I 
s'pose we ought t' do somethin'. I feel jest neow 
's 'f 'twas the pulpit more'n the meetin' heouse 
what needed lookin' after — " 

The deacon stopped abruptly, for a warning 
glance that could not be mistaken had been shot 
across the room by " ma and Lucindy," and his 
confidence was instantly gone. The face of the 
young preacher flushed deeply, and there was a 
murmur throughout the room, though whether it 
was of approval or disapproval it was impossible 
to determine. 

" I move the thing be did," said the deacon, 
abruptly, and then quickly took his seat. 

Several instantly seconded the motion, and 
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Deacon Snow also rose and strongly urged the 
adoption of the measure. His large face and 
deep, rolling, musical voice alike stirred his hear- 
ers, for his gentle spirit found an outlet through 
both. Mr. iBoise's heart warmed toward the man 
while he was speaking as never before, and it was 
evident that his persuasive words were carrying 
all with him. Indeed, after Deacon Snow had 
taken his seat, and Deacon Brown and others, 
quick to see what the prevailing sentiment was, 
had added their words of approval, the question 
was called for and without an openly dissenting 
vote the motion was carried. 

" I think it would be well for us right here and 
now," said Deacon Snow, " to raise the money we 
need, or at least get subscriptions. I don't like 
to go ahead, but I'm willing to say I will give a 
hundred dollars toward the thousand th* elder 
says we'll have to have.*^ 

For a few minutes the enthusiasm caused others 
to declare the amounts they would give, and a 
goodly part of the sum required was speedily 
pledged, but Deacon Mason had not announced 
the subscription he would make, although under 
the prevailing interest he had spoken several 
times urging his "brethren" to be generous. 

In one corner of the bench behind him sat Hat 
Smith, his eyes twinkling with interest and per- 
haps with amusement as well, and as Deacon Ma- 
son arose for the third time to urge upon those 
who were present the necessity of responding to 
his appeal, his glance fell upon the coatless Hat. 
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For a moment, in the exhilaration of the occasion, 
Deacon Mason attempted to be facetious, some- 
thing not one of his acquaintances had ever known 
him to attempt to be before. 

Neow, here's Hat Smith," said the deacon, 
he ought to help in this. He's got a good lot 
o' prop'ty, an* he ought t' dew his share. Why, 
jest this mornin' I happened t' be drivin' past his 
place, an' eout in the pastur' I see a mule he owns. 
An' 'twas a good mule, too. I sh'd think that there 
mule was worth putty close t' a hundred dollars. 
Neow I say. Hat Smith," and as he spoke the 
deacon paused and pointed a long skinny finger 
at the man who sat gazing innocently at him, 
" you ought t' sell that mule for a hundred, an' 
give th' proceeds t' the church. 'Twill dew ye a 
sight o' good, an' 'twill help on the good work 
too ! Neow what d' ye say. Hat ? Will ye dew 
it?" 

A low laugh rose from the men, for the novelty 
of a joke from Deacon Mason was keenly enjoyed, 
and seemed to gain an additional point when it 
was directed at Hat Smith. 

But Hat made no response, though there was 
a twinkle in his reddish eyes that the deacon 
might have done well to heed. He, however, 
was unconscious of his peril, and, stirred himself 
by the novel experience of raising a laugh, in- 
creased his efforts. 

" Neow, Hat," he began again, " ye know ye 
ought t' dew this. It'll be a good soul stretcher 
for ye ! Ye ought t' dew somethin' for th' com- 
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munity ! Ye're nothin* but a cumberer o* th' 
ground. Neow speak up like a man, an' say 
ye'Il sell that there mule for a hundred, an* give 
th' proceeds t' the fixin' over o' th' meetin* 
heouse." 

Again the deacon paused, and the interest of 
the assembly became still keener, while the eyes 
of all were turned upon Hat Smith to see how 
he would take the appeal. Up to this time he 
had sat motionless, and only by his twinkling 
eyes gave any evidence that he was listening to 
the direct words the deacon had spoken to him. 
Aware now, however, that a reply of some kind 
must be made, he slowly rose from his seat, his 
red hair appearing even redder than its wont, and 
the huge freckles upon his face apparently ex- 
panding under the pressure of the occasion, and 
stood facing the facetious deacon. 

" I ain't much on speakin' in meetin*. Elder," 
he began apologetically, as he glanced for a 
moment at the young minister, "but I guess I 
c'n speak a leetle piece, seein' as how the dekin 
is so free with his words. The dekin says I've 
got a mule, an' that there 'ere mule is worth a 
hundred. Part of what he says is trew, an* part 
isn't trew. I've got a mule, that's trew; but 
Dekin Mason says he's only worth a hundred, 
an' that isn't trew. Why, he's th' best mule in 
the hull ceounty ! D' ye know I'm fonder o' that 
mule'n I be o* anything else I know — except 
Dekin Mason," he added grimly. 

Unmindful of the titter that followed Hat 
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Smith's words, Deacon Mason, who had remained 
standing while the man was speaking, said lightly, 
" Oh, never mind that. Hat ! S'pose the mule 
is worth more'n a hundred, sell it for that an' 
give the money t* help fix over the meetin* 
heouse. 'Twill do ye a sight o' good. It'll make 
ye respect yerself, an' make others respect ye, 
tew. Come now. Hat, say ye'll dew it ! Speak 
up like a man an' say 't ye will ! " 

" I can't resist the dekin's pleadin' voice," re- 
sponded Hat, slowly, still standing and looking 
calmly about him over the room. "That there 
mule o' mine's worth more'n a hundred, as any 
man with half an eye c'n see for himself. But 
I'll tell ye what I'll do, Dekin," he added, as he 
turned abruptly about and faced the man before 
him ; " I'll sell that mule o* mine for an even 
hundred, an' I'll give the money to th' church if 
you* II give another hundred^ tew'* 

For a moment the silence in the room was 
intense, and then the suppressed titter broke 
forth into a loud laugh. Hat Smith stood calm 
and silent, waiting for Deacon Mason to speak ; 
but even the iron nerves of that worthy man 
seemed for the moment to have failed him. He 
flushed and stammered and swallowed deeply two 
or three times before it was possible for him to 
recover himself. At last, however, as the room 
became more quiet, he began to speak : — 

" I'm glad o' what Hat has said, an' all o' ye 
be, tew, I guess ! Neow he says as heow he'll 
sell his mule for a hundred an' give the money 
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t' th' church, if I'll give a hundred, tew. I'm 
perfectly wiilin' t* dew it; but, my friends," and 
he turned toward the audience as he spoke, " I 
think the pleadin' an' urgin' I've been a-doin' 
here to-day is worth a hundred of itself. So 



that'll even up things a leetle, an' Hat'll have to 

S've his money. Ve can' 
at ! " he added sagely. 



rive his money. Ye can't get away from that, 



" Wa-a-a-1," replied Hat Smith, with a pro- 
vokingly long-drawn-out drawl, "that bein' the 
state o' th' case, Dekin, I'll tell ye what I'll dew. 
If pleadin' an' urgin' comes as high as you say it 
does, — why — why — I'll bring that there mule 
o' mine deown t' th' meetin' heouse an' I'll let 
him bray eout a hundred dollars' worth, too ! " 

The shout that went up from the room was 
one in which even the young minister was com- 
pelled to join. Deacon Mason had been " hoisted 
with his own petar," and no one seemed to bewail 
his fate. Again and ag^n Mr. Boise attempted 
to restore order, but in vain, for the laughter 
broke forth afresh at every attempt. At last, 
however, a measure of quiet was restored, and 
Deacon Mason was the first to speak. 

" I'll give a hundurd," he said abruptly. 

" An' I'll sell my mule for a hundurd, an' give 
the money, too," said Hat Smith. "Only,' he 
added, "I'll sell him to Dekin Snow an' not to 
Dekin Mason." 

The required amount had been pledged, and 
the church meeting was hastily adjourned. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A REVERSED DECISION. 

FOR a few days Deacon Mason was a sub- 
dued man. Even the repairs, which were 
immediately begun, appeared to have little 
interest for him ; and though he frequently stopped 
on the tri-daily journey he made from his home 
to the village post-office and watched the men in 
their labours, his comments were few, and his sage 
advice was sparingly given. 

The anger and chagrin of the man who has 
successfully deceived himself for years when he is 
suddenly and unexpectedly unmasked before him- 
self and his friends toward whom he has adopted 
a mildly superior air, are intense. And in the 
worthy deacon's confession of faith, no article had 
been more clearly stated than that in which his 
belief in himself had been expressed. He had 
dealt justly in the community though he had not 
loved mercy. To the uttermost farthing he had 
paid every debt he owed, and the response he ex- 
pected from those who were indebted to him was 
of a similar nature. To others he had seemed to 
be hard and grasping, but to himself he was simply 
just. Every dollar he paid out or received con- 
sisted of exactly one hundred cents; no more and 
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no less. His money had "come hard," as he him- 
self expressed it, and it was with equal " hardness " 
that he brought himself to part with it. His creed 
was the logical outcome of his life (or was it that 
his life was the legitimate product of his creed ?) 
Mercy, tenderness, and sympathy were more or less 
elements he utterly failed to comprehend, and he 
viewed with suspicion anything that tended away 
from the beaten, narrow pathway his own mental 
processes had worn. He was honest toward him- 
self, but the sublime confidence he had in the 
results he had attained, as being the measure of 
man's mind, made him unconsciously dishonest 
toward the experiences of those who did not agree 
with him. Failing to comprehend the possession 
of qualities lacking in his own life, he calmly ig- 
nored them in others, or, with Pecksniffian indif- 
ference, waved them aside, not merely as being 
unworthy of credence, but even of consideration. 
His possessions, his creed, his family, and above 
all, himself, he was accustomed to consider as near 
to the ne plus ultra of human attainment. That 
any man should honestly differ from him was out- 
side the range of possibilities. 

Whenever the deacon found himself in battle 
array, there was never a thought in his mind of 
the possibility of his being in error, for he was 
profoundly convinced that he was contending 
against the hosts of sin. They must be sinful 
because they were not on his side. Those who 
were not for him were naturally those whom he 
must withstand, face to face, if necessary, but 
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withstand them he must. He had that which 
was designed for the pulling down of logical 
strongholds. Not for an instant must he give 
place to the devil, by which generic term Deacon 
Mason was accustomed to include all who, in 
politics or religion, were arranged on " the other 
side." 

The struggle through which he himself had 
entered the religious life, and after a desperate 
contest had at last "found peace," was to him 
the standard for all true believers. The methods 
by which the affairs of the church had been admin- 
istered in his own younger days were, of necessity, 
the best, and with unction he was wont to declare 
that " the old paths were good enough for him," 
and, as a rule when Deacon Mason had said that, 
discussion was ended, for there was nothing more 
to be said. His assumption of leadership had 
been gradual and almost imperceptible, but in his 
own mind he was so thoroughly intrenched in the 
position, that when Hat Smith, with his irreverent 
and caustic words, had dared to venture on the 
forbidden ground and had ignored the position 
he held, his surprise had been almost as great as 
his chagrin. He suffered not because his con- 
science had been touched, but his vanity. He had 
no thought of abdicating his position, but he re- 
solved to teach his fellows a much needed lesson. 
He would have nothing to do with the repairs 
until matters had become so tangled that they 
would all be compelled to come to him for aid. 
That they would come to him he never for a 
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moment doubted, and the only question in his 
mind was as to how he might best yield to their 
wishes, and in such a manner that they would be 
brought to see the error of their ways, and never 
again make light of him or his words. 

His manner, therefore, became one of conde- 
scending indifference. He did not openly oppose 
any measure ; it was rather an air of amusement, 
such as one might employ toward the efforts of a 
child, that he adopted. But when the days passed 
and the Lakeville men apparently were not minded 
to come to him with the confession of their sins 
of omission, and he heard the deep voice of Dea- 
con Snow as he sang all day long at his work on 
the building, and even Deacon Brown had not 
adopted any conciliatory measures, the wrath of 
Deacon Mason flamed forth afresh. He had no 
thought of being relegated to the realm occupied 
by former pastors and men who had outlived their 
usefulness, and, with a mighty resolve, he deter- 
mined that the Lakeville church, and that even 
the young minister, despite the protests of " ma 
and Lucindy," should be brought to their senses, 
and again be made aware of their dependence upon 
him. 

The silence which Deacon Mason maintained, 
however, was of itself ominous. Not a word of 
open disapproval had he yet uttered, except the 
sharply interrupted sentence he had begun in the 
church meeting, and that had not been understood 
by the most of his hearers, for their minds had 
been so occupied with thoughts of the repairs that 
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they had no doubt the deacon was referring to the 
pulpit itself and not to the words which were 
spoken from it. 

When he occupied his seat in the front pew on 
Sundays, Deacon Mason's face assumed a hard 
and stony expression, and the young preacher, 
whose natural combativeness, in spite of his peace- 
ful calling, was not slight, had felt the implied 
challenge and had stated with increasing and un- 
necessary emphasis the boldness of his new posi- 
tion. He even overstepped the bounds which he 
himself had drawn, and, having once advanced his 
stakes, naturally and easily moved up to the new 
boundaries. His progress was swift, and the logic 
of events was in a measure concealed even from 
himself. 

In the times of reaction which frequently came 
he endeavoured to measure the change which had 
come over him, but he could find no satisfactory 
explanation. He felt that he was being borne 
swiftly onward by some mighty and hidden cur- 
rent, he knew not whither. Unconsciously there 
was before him almost constantly the thought of 
Sallie Lee, and the approval of his course which 
he had not the slightest doubt she would bestow 
upon him when she should hear of what he was 
doing. Then there was also the unspoken dis- 
approval of Deacon Mason, which now somehow 
never failed to rouse him. He had no personal 
feeling against his official, but he had revolted 
from the point of view he had formerly held, and 
in the enthusiasm which his newly acquired free- 
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dom lent him, he lost the most of his feeling of 
sympathy and even of charity for the older man's 
opinion. 

His own course was inconsistent, but vital forces 
are always inconsistent. The consistent man is 
the man without growth. To be true to the opin- 
ions of yesterday is frequently as impossible as it 
is to satisfy present hunger by the dinner of a day 
that is gone. Life is always contradictory and 
illogical ; that is, if the principles of logic be logi- 
cally applied. Vital processes defy all the pre- 
cepts or the dreamer and the philosopher. To 
expect the unexpected is therefore natural, and to 
forecast the result of any man's future actions is a 
logically impossible logic. Uncertainty is the 
only certain element in the life of a man whose 
brain is not petrified, and in whose veins the blood 
pulses at a hving and not at a " poor, dying rate." 

In his experiences, however, the young preacher 
found a certain exhilaration that was as novel to 
him as it was pleasing. In casting aside dogma- 
tism and the illogical logic of his training, he 
gained in vital force. He became a connecting 
fink between persons and the Person. He was a 
messenger with a message, not a recluse with a 
theory. He could not nave clearly defined his 
position, and when he thought of what some of 
his teachers would say to him, he smiled at the 
absurdity of his own inconsistency. 

But some of the people were responding — that 
was speedily evident. Perhaps it was the novelty 
of the message contained in the ringing words of 
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the earnest young man that prevented the over- 
worked farmers rrom dozing peacefully in their 
Eews, as had been their custom when he had 
een treading on familiar and eminently ^^ safe " 
ground ; but at all events, he held their attention, 
and their words of approval were by no means 
infrequent. Thus far there had been no open 
revolt, and with the sublime confidence of youth, 
William Boise was positive that at last he had 
ained a fresh insight into the truth that should 
ring rest to the weary, inspiration to the hope- 
less, and comfort to the sorrowing. 

Meanwhile the simple repairs of the church 
building had been pushed rapidly forward and 
the work was nearing its completion. The interest 
of the community had been keen and sustained, 
and the time was drawing near when the house 
was to be reoccupied, for during the period of 
suspension only the lower room had been used. 
The day was to be a festal one, and an aged min- 
ister from a neighbouring town had been invited 
to speak. This man was selected by the young 
preacher himself, for he had been strongly drawn 
to the saint in the several occasions when he had 
met him. A face shining, crowned with the glory 
of silver hair, a voice winning and persuasive, and 
a genial, gentle manner in his bearing had strongly 
appealed to the younger man, and as Father Allen 
was known and beloved in Lakeville, the people 
had readily assented to their minister's selection, 
not even Deacon Mason oflfering any objections. 
But Mr. Boise had written Tom Lee that it 
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would be impossible for him to speak in Buffalo, for 
the pressure of his duties in Lakeville would pre- 
vent him from leaving. And he tried to assure 
himself that this was the true reason for his refusal 
to accept the opportunity his friend had provided 
for him, but in his heart there was another which 
he hardly acknowledged even to himself The 
thought of meeting Sallie Lee again had been with 
him by night and by day. Again and again he 
had pictured to himself the light that would ap- 
pear m the beautiful face when he should tell her 
of his labours and the change in his preaching. 
There were moments when he longed for her 
presence and hungered for the sound of her 
voice until it seemed to him that he must leave 
everything and fly to her, no matter where she 
was. He could feel her presence when he was 
labouring in his study. His eyes beheld her when 
he rode over the country roads, and when he 
drove, as he frequently did, over a part of the route 
along which Hat Smith had taken them on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day, he could again hear 
the sounds of her light-hearted laughter, and her 
keen enjoyment in all the novel life of the region 
once more became apparent. Even when he was 
in his pulpit he could see her as she was on that 
summer day when she had so unexpectedly ap- 
peared with her brother, and his voice became 
almost responsive to her unspoken appeal. The 
intensity of his feeling increased with the passing 
of the days. He felt that he could not give her 
up. She was his, she belonged to him, he needed 
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her, and had she not Herself taught him that the 
solution of life was in helpfulness ? And no one 
needed help more than he. His lonely life, the 
difficulty ot his labours, the narrowness of his lot, 
— all of these must of necessity appeal to her. 

Then the reaction would come, and he would 
compel himself to face the realities of his life. He 
had nothing to offer her but privation, and could 
he selfishly do that ? She had no comprehension 
of what life in Lakeville was like, and to learn 
would be a bitter experience — too bitter and hard 
for any man who loved her to thrust upon her. 
She belonged to another world than his. Her 
tastes and training, her sympathies and interests, 
were not his. And even if she should be willing 
to leave the life to which she had been accustomed, 
what would be the result ? He thought of the 
caged yellow bird, and his heart almost cried out 
in its agony. No, no, a thousand times no! 
His pathway was to be his own. To ask another 
to share in the struggle and bitterness of his lot 
would be the act or a coward and not of a man. 
And he would be a man and bear his burden as 
a man should, he assured himself a thousand times 
a day. His work appealed to him as never it had 
before. It was his calling, and he must heed the 
call. All bridges must be burned behind him, 
and he must not weaken himself either by repin- 
ing over what he had himself selected, or by 
weakly longing for the impossible. 

And then, too, he had no right to assume that 
Sallie ever had such a thought as that which was 
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filling his own heart day and night. Of her 
friendship, of her interest, he was well assured, 
but beyond that in all reason he had not the 
slightest ground for hope. Never by a word, or 
even by a look, had she betrayed the slightest in- 
dication that she had any other feeling toward him 
than that which she might naturally have for her 
brother's friend and her own. She had ever been 
cordial in her greeting and always warm in her 
evident friendliness, but beyond that he had never 
received the least encouragement. He bitterly 
assured himself that the struggle in his own heart 
was as useless as it was hopeless. Sallie Lee did 
not belong to him. Their pathways in life might 
converge and occasionally touch, but would never 
merge. 

It was at such a time that he had written Tom 
that he could not accept the invitation to preach 
in Buffalo, and though he had not referred to the 
implied visit at Frontenac, he readily understood 
that his friend would not fail to draw the evident 
conclusion. He dared not trust himself. The 
" decision " which he had made again and again, 
he was compelled to repeat daily, and his only 
hope of safety lay in holding himself rigidly in 
the place where he then was. 

There had been times when he was sorely 
tempted to tell Miss Mary of his struggle. His 
impulsive heart yearned for sympathy, and the 
little woman's life overflowed with that for which 
he longed. He almost suspected that she was 
aware of what was in his mind, for her tenderness 
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and thoughtfulness had never been so marked as 
in those August days. But something, he could 
hardly have defined it himself, held him back, 
and the word was left unspoken. 

The closing week in August at last came and 
the struggle became more intense. Daily, almost 
hourly, he decided that the resolution he had 
made must be kept. Tom had written him but 
once, and then in response to his letter, in which 
he had explained that he could not leave Lake- 
ville while the repairs to the church building were 
being made. The note had been brief and unlike 
his friend, for he had not expressed any regret 
and apparently had accepted the decision as final. 
Strong as had been the effort of the young min- 
ister to make the resolve, he had felt slightly hurt 
at the cool manner in which Tom had accepted 
his word. He had expected something so dif- 
ferent from that ; and after he read the short letter 
he assured himself bitterly that even Tom had 
allowed him to pass out from his life. 

On the following morning, before he rose from 
his bed, he lay with half-closed eyes, thinking 
of his friends. Through the closed blinds 
came streaks of the light of the early morning 
sunlight. He could hear Miss Mary as she 
moved busily about in the kitchen, preparing his 
breakfast. 

Near the house, in the dusty street, he could 
hear the clatter of the milk wagons and the cheery 
voices of the drivers as they greeted one another 
on their way to or from the cheese factory. An- 
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other day had come, and the decision which he 
already had made so many times must be made 
again. He would be glad, he assured himself, 
when the week at Frontenac was ended and his 
friends had betaken themselves to their city 
home, so far from Lakeville that their very dis- 
tance from him would put an end to the sore 
temptation which presented itself to him now that 
they were only a few miles away. And yet, he 
thought how near they were now. A ride of less 
than three hours on the cars and he would be 
with them. The very thought caused his pulses 
to bound. Again he could see Sallie's face, 
appealing to him, it seemed, at the moment, and 
Tom's cheery voice could be heard above the 
rattle of passing wagons. Why should he not go 
to them ? The impulse was too powerful to be 
resisted, and springing from his bed he hastily 
dressed himself. He was in a fever of excite- 
ment. Resolutions and fears were alike ignored 
in the one overmastering thought that he would 
see Sallie Lee that very day. 

When he entered the room in which Miss 
Mary had prepared his breakfast, assuming an 
air of calmness he was far from feeling, he said 
quietly : — 

" I think rU run down to Frontenac this 
afternoon, Miss Mary. You know Tom and his 
sister are there, and I may not have another 
chance to see them in a long time." 

Miss Mary glanced up quickly as he spoke, 
and a smile of pleasure crept over her peaceful 
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face as she said, " That will be grand ! rm glad 
you're going, for you need a rest. Do you know 
when you'll come back ? " 

" Oh, I shall stay only a day or two. I don't 
know just how long I'll be gone, but I'll be back 
soon. My pocket-book won't permit a long 
stay." 

The young man spoke lightly, almost enthusi- 
astically. His face was glowing and the happi- 
ness in his heart was manifest in the very tones 
of his voice. Miss Mary glanced smilingly at 
him, and either her joy, or the joy in his own 
heart, was reflected in her shining face. 

" She's a lovely girl," she said simply. " I 
never saw another like her." 

The young minister looked up quickly and in 
her face he read that his secret was no longer his 
own. And yet somehow the knowledge was not 
displeasing to him. Indeed, it was the rather a 
matter of gratification ; but though there came a 
tinge of colour into his cheek, he made no reply 
to the unspoken question in the little woman's 
eyes. He was satisfied now that she knew, and 
better satisfied still because he knew that she 
knew. Sometime he would have more to tell 
her, but for the present silence was the better 
part. 

The young minister laboured hard all through 
the morning hours, for there were many duties 
that demanded his attention ; but late in the 
afternoon he packed his grip and prepared to 
take the same train that a few weeks before had 
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borne Tom and Sallie Lee away from the peace- 
ful village of Lakeville. Miss Mary insisted 
upon preparing luncheon for him, which he did 
not have the heart to refuse, for a ride on the 
steam cars was a great event in the eyes of that 
little woman, and like certain other eventful 
experiences was not to be entered upon lightly or 
unadvisedly. She patted his shoulder affec- 
tionately as he bade her good-by, and then 
stood in the doorway watching his active figure 
as long as it could be seen on the street. 

There was a long delay in the coming of the 
train that afternoon, due to the carelessness of 
some farmer who had permitted his cattle to 
stray beyond their legitimate bounds, and so it 
was late in the evening when William Boise 
stepped from the gang-plank of the steamer 
which had carried the passengers from the final 
station to Frontenac. The many lighted win- 
dows of the great hotel, the glimmering lights 
from cottages or from passing steamers or yachts, 
the groups of laughing young people standing on 
the dock, the waters of the dark and swiftly flow- 
ing St. Lawrence, the difference in the very air 
he breathed, all combined for the moment to 
make the young preacher feel that he had entered 
a new and different world. His excitement in- 
creased as he passed up the long, flower-bordered 
walk to the hotel, and he paused for a moment 
as he heard the sound of music coming through 
the open windows of the ball-room. 

A sudden inspiration seized him, and before 
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he registered he walked along the broad piazza, 
and passing through the midst of the throng, he 
leaned back against a post and, unobserved him- 
self, peered eagerly mto the brilliantly lighted 
room. Among the dancers he soon perceived 
the object of his search. Yes, there she was, and 
he could even see the movements of her lips as 
she talked with Jack Gleason, who was her part- 
ner. A wave of bitterness swept over the young 
preacher and for a moment it seemed to him that 
something was clutching him by the throat. 
The scene, the surroundings, even the people 
themselves, seemed no longer a part of his life. 
He belonged to another and a different class. 
Why had he come ? He was an intruder and 
had no right to thrust himself into the midst of 
such scenes ! 

While he watched, the music abruptly ceased ; 
and turning quickly. Jack approached Mrs. Lee, 
who was seated in the room, and taking from 
her the light shawl which she held forth to 
him, he adjusted it to Sallie's shoulders and 
lightly placing her hand within his arm, prepared 
to leave the room. 

A number of young men clustered about them, 
talking to Sallie, and William Boise could see her 
plainly as she laughingly replied to their words. 
A moment later he saw Jack lead her toward the 
great open doorway, and realizing that they would 
naturally approach the place where he was stand- 
ing, the young minister, tightly grasping the 
handle of his grip, and with somethmg very like 
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a smothered cry or groan escaping his lips, 
started swiftly from the hotel and proceeded rap- 
idly down the walk toward the dock, resolved to 
return to Lakeville before any of his friends should 
learn of his presence at Frontenac. 



{ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A BROKEN CHARM. 



" X ^ THY, hello-o, Billy B ! Where in the 
%/%/ world did you hail from ? " 
▼ ▼ William Boise was passing under- 
neath one of the great electric lights that spanned 
the walk; but the darkness and the light were 
both alike to him, for his mind was occupied with 
the one purpose of fleeing from the place with 
all haste. He knew nothmg of boats or trains, 
or at what hour it would be possible for him to 
depart. The one eager, almost mad, desire was 
to place the greatest possible distance between 
himself and the sight he had just seen, for to 
remain longer would be torture. 

At the unexpected hail he glanced up and beheld 
Tom Lee with a number or young people stroll7 
ing up the walk toward the hotel. Instantly Tom 
darted from his companions, and rushing upon the 
young minister threw one arm around him as he 
expressed his delight at meeting his friend. Tom 
had always been very demonstrative in his aflfec- 
tion, and somehow, though he himself was some- 
what reserved, he had never felt like resenting the 
effusive tokens of his room-mate's regard. At 
this moment his heart responded to the cordial 
greeting, and for an instant he could hardly trust 
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himself to speak ; but Tom, unaware of the tur- 
moil in the soul of his friend, rattled on in his 
manifest pleasure at the unexpected meeting, and 
by the very confusion and multiplicity of his 
questions enabled the young minister in a meas- 
ure to recover himself. 

" Where did you come from, Billy B ? Where 
are you going now? What have you got your 

frip in your hand for ? Have you seen the folks ? 
lave you registered ? Did they try to bluff you 
and say every room was taken r Don't you be 
scared ; just you come along with me ! You can 
bunk in with me, old fellow, and I'll look after 
you ! Come along, and we'll fix you out ! Excuse 
me a minute, Billy B, until I explain to these 
people why it is I'm going to shake them." 

Without waiting for a reply, Tom ran to the 
friends with whom he had been when he had dis- 
covered the presence of William Boise, and then, 
hastily returning, seized the grip, and slipping an 
arm through his companion's, at once turned back 
with him toward the hotel. The brief interval 
had enabled the young minister to decide as to 
his course of action. To explain to Tom the 
stru^le through which he had just passed was 
manifestly impossible and to withdraw quietly 
from the island, now that his presence was known, 
was equally out of the question. He assured him- 
self that there was nothing left for him to do now 
but to return with Tom to the hotel and make 
the best of the plight in which he found himself. 
His friend evidently had no suspicion of the pur- 
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pose he had suddenly formed, for as they walked 
up the steps together he said, " Did you ask the 
clerk where I was ? " 

" No. I hadn't done anything yet. I had 
just come." 

" That's all right, then ! We'll have you all 
fixed out now in a jiffy. You stay here," he added 
as they entered the hall, "and I'll attend to your 
case myself." 

In a brief time Tom returned, declaring that 
everything had been arranged to his satisfaction, 
and that the young minister was to room with 
him. Taking his friend with him, Tom led the 
way to the elevator, and soon they were together 
in his room. Not even then was Tom willing to 
leave him ; and while William Boise made him- 
self presentable, he kept up a continuous fire of 
questions to which he did not apparently expect 
any reply, punctuating them with his own graphic 
description of the experiences which had befallen 
the family during the vacation days. 

At last, when his friend declared himself to be 
ready, they descended to the first floor, and Tom 
led t\\Q way as they searched for the other mem- 
bers of his party. They found them seated in a 
secluded spot on the broad piazza, and when the 
two young men approached, Sallie was the first 
to recognize Mr. Boise. Quickly rising from 
her chair, she extended her hand, as she said 
cordially, — 

" Why, Billy B ! I'm so glad to see you ! I 
was afraid you were not coming." 
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There could be no mistaking the cordiality of 
her greeting, though the dim light concealed the 
expression upon her face. The reaction in the 
feelings of the young minister was so keen that 
for a moment he was almost confused. Even 
Jack Gleason was apparently glad of his coming, 
and when William Boise seated himself in the 
chair which Tom placed beside Sallie's, not even 
the fact that Jack was seated on the other side in 
any way seemed to decrease his delight. 

For more than an hour they remained on the 
piazza, and the joy in the young minister's heart 
was as intense as had been his recent feeling of 
depression. The balmy air of the summer even- 
ing, the lights from the distant islands that came 
gnmmering across the water, or the silent and 
swiftly moving brightness that indicated the 
ghostly passing of some yacht, the soft strains 
of music that came floating from the river like 
an echo or response to the sounds from within 
the hotel, the fleecy clouds in the sky clearly 
seen in the light of the shining stars, the very 
stir and life of the people passing the group with 
laughter and jest, as they followed the course of 
the long piazzas in their evening promenade, all 
combined to soothe the troubled heart of William 
Boise. The sincerity of Sallie Lee's pleasure in 
his coming also added to his joy, and the hour 
was one of sheer delight to the young man, 
hungering as he was for the presence of his 
own. 

"Tell us about William Henry Harrison 
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Smith," said Tom at last. " What's he been up 
to since we left Lakeville ? He was a rare bird, 
that fellow ! " 

So William Boise related the story of Hat 
Smith's counter-offer to Deacon Mason's propo- 
sition, and in the hilarious laughter which followed 
he himself joined, for the ludicrous nature of 
Hat's suggestion to bring his mule and let him 
earn " a hundurd " by the pleading tones of his 
bray, impressed him afresh. Indeed, he was made 
the centre of the group, and in his stories of the 
pathos and quaintness of the life of the people 
to whom he ministered in Lakeville, he found 
willing hearers, who, from the very nature of their 
surroundings and the hour, were quick to respond 
to his every appeal. 

" You've come at just the right time, Billy B," 
said Tom, as the group at last arose. " We're 
going out for an island dinner to-morrow. You'll 
nave the time of your life." 

" I don't know what an * island dinner ' is," re- 
sponded William Boise. 

" Why, it's this way, you see. We're to have 
five skiffs, and a fisherman or oarsman in each 
boat. We had nine in our party and were look- 
ing around for the tenth, for we want two to each 
skiff", and if you'd been a half hour later you'd 
have been left out, you know. We're to start at 
about half-past seven to-morrow morning, and 
we'll meet at some spot which the oarsmen 
select, and they'll cook our dinner for us there. 
If you never had an island dinner, you've the 
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treat of your life in store for you ! These fisher- 
men know how to cook, I can tell you ! I won't 
promise you that it'll be up to the regular fare 
Miss Mary provides for you, but you won't have 
any goneness in the inner man when you start for 
home. Then, too, it's barely possible you may 
catch a fish. Hat Smith said there were a few 
here, didn't he ? " 

The reference to the namesake of Tippecanoe 
called for the recital of his marvellous fish story, 
and the laughter which broke forth again from the 

[)arty caused those who were passing to turn and 
augh from sheer pleasure in the manifest joy of 
the happy group. 

" We ought to arrange our divisions for to- 
morrow," suggested Tom. " Now here's Billy B; 
he's the central figure, and the best we can do 
is to make him share himself with us. I feel that 
I've got a fairly good claim upon him, so I speak 
for him to go with me till we land for dinner. 
After dinner, for the sail home, I suppose Til 
have to let Sallie have him, for I haven't any 
doubt that she's any number of schemes to give 
him for getting up his sermons and improving 
the condition of the Lakeville saints and sinners. 
The rest of us can take care of ourselves." 

Sallie laughingly assented to the proposed plan, 
and even Jack Gleason offered no objection. In 
his heart, William Boise was deeply grateful to 
Tom, and though never a word had passed be- 
tween them on the subject, the young minister 
almost instinctively knew that his friend, in his 
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apparently ofF-hand manner, had in reality been 
planning that which he was positive would give 
most pleasure to his room-mate. 

With a lighter heart than he had had for many 
a day the young minister said good night to the 
company, and then with Tom retired to their 
room. 

Early on the following morning the party as- 
sembled at the dock, and Mr. Boise was presented 
to the additional members, who were young peo- 
ple of his own age. The blue waters of the great 
river were capped with white, for a strong wind 
was blowing and the little waves were apparently 
doing their utmost to convince all beholders that 
they were capable of making a considerable com- 
motion when they were mmded to exert them- 
selves. The fishermen assured Mrs. Lee, however, 
in response to her expressed fears, that there 
" wasn't the least bit o' danger," and accordingly 
preparations to depart were at once made. Bas- 
kets of provisions, pails of bait, light rods, and 
" cooking kits " were placed on board the beautiful 
skiffs that rode the waves like a birch-bark canoe. 

Then, when the various members of the party 
had taken the seats assigned them, the men cast 
off, and hoisting little leg-of-mutton or bat-wing 
sails, caught the morning breeze and began -co 
move swiftly over the deep blue waters. It had 
been agreed that all should meet at a place among 
the Canadian islands, familiar to the fishermen, at 
one o'clock, for dinner; and meanwhile each man 
was to convey his party to the fishing grounds. 
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which he calmly assured his passengers were the 
best in the river. 

Upon the seat in the stern of each skifF, and 
also upon the seat next to it, in such a manner 
that the occupants could face each other, two 
round-armed cane-seated chairs, from which the 
legs had been cut, were placed, and when William 
Boise settled back in his seat and saw the glowing 
face of Tom before him, and felt the swift motion 
of the graceful little skiff as it bounded over the 
waves, a feeling of intense enjoyment welled up 
in his soul. Labour and sorrow belonged to 
other regions, they had no part or lot in this glo- 
rious morning on the still more glorious river. 
Across the water from the nearest skiff came a 
hallo from Sallie Lee, who was sailing with Jack, 
and with hardly a trace of envy in his heart Will- 
iam Boise joined with Tom in the answering 
shout. Life itself was filled with joy that morn- 
ing. In the distance were the rocky or wooded 
islands, dotted here and there with quaint or 
artistic cottages that betokened the abodes of 
those who had sought the life-giving forces of the 
majestic river. The very waters over which the 
light skiff bounded with the grace and speed of a 
high-mettled steed, seemed to be fraught with the 
vigour and power of the far-away forests and hills 
ofHthe north. And over all was the silver-spotted 
blue of the sky that was reflected far down in the 
clear depths of shining waters. 

It was impossible for life to be sober-hued in 
the midst of such surroundings, and William 
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Boise, quick to respond to the appeals of the 
primeval grandeur of the river and earth and sky, 
felt for the time that existence had no problems 
that youth could not solve. Hope and happiness 
belonged to the scene and the hour. Even Dea- 
con Mason was the figment of a dream, and Jack 
Gleason was a shadow that would disappear when 
the full glory of the day appeared. The only 
realities were the joy of living and the nearness 
of Sallie Lee, whose white hat, like a speck on 
the blue water, he could see in the distance. 
Even while he gazed at it, the white spot disap- 
peared as her skiff darted swiftly behind the green- 
covered island far away. At the same time one 
of the silver-tipped clouds passed across the face 
of the sun, and its swift-moving shadow could be 
traced as it sped across the water, and rapidly 
approached the skiff in which he and Tom were 
sailing. 

The wind held strong, and as they dashed over 
the waters, the spray striking them frequently full 
in the face, and the light craft careening until 
more than once it shipped water, the increasing 
speed and the exhilaration of the novel experience 
caused the heart of William Boise to bound in 
response to the excitement. For nearly two 
hours the boatman held to his course, and then 
taking in his sail and removing the mast, took up 
his oars, after he had baited their hooks, and 
placed the light rods in the hands of the young 
men, and prepared for the more serious purpose 
for which they had come. 
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With nearly a hundred feet of line let out from 
the noisy little reels, Tom and the young minister 
settled back in their seats, their faces glowing with 
the pleasure both felt in being together, as well 
as in the joy of the morning, and the very uncer- 
tainty of their efforts to catch the savage bass 
with which the river abounded. It was not long 
before William Boise felt the tug at his line which 
indicated that his bait had been seized ; and then, 
in his inexperience, carefully following the direc- 
tions of the boatman, he " played " the fish, reel- 
ing in carefully, and again and again permitting 
the fish he had hooked to take the line, only to 
be drawn again steadily toward the boat. At last 
he had drawn his victim so near that all could 
see it as it darted this way and that through the 
water, in its vain eflforts to regain its lost freedom. 
Sermons, funerals, even the repairs of the church, 
were for the moment forgotten or ignored as the 
young minister pitted himself against the craft 
and strength of the powerful bass; and at last 
when the boatman arose, and, making one quick, 
careful movement with his landing net, secured 
the glistening fish and flung it into the bottom of 
the skiff, the shout which William Boise emitted 
might have been heard far away. Indeed, it was 
heard, for across the water came a faint call which 
the oarsman assured them was from one of the 
skiffs of their company, though it was so far dis- 
tant that neither of the young men would have 
recognized it. 

The success which attended the efforts of the 
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young minister was but the beginning of the 
sport, for the bass apparently were as eager to 
be caught that morning as the young men were 
to catch them. The boatman, too, entered into 
the spirit of the day, punctuating his efforts with 
tales of the marvellous success that had univer- 
sally attended him, and the lack of skill which his 
rivals almost to a man possessed. Indeed, one 
of the pleasures of the morning consisted in the 
quaint remarks and fish stories which Tom Lee, 
ever quick to see and seize the weak points in the 
natives, skilfully drew from the boatman. 

At last the position of the sun in the heavens 
warned them that the hour was approaching when 
all were to meet for dinner, and the oarsman 
began to row toward the appointed place. Mak- 
ing his way among the smaller islands, which 
were so numerous as to be fairly bewildering to 
his passengers, he at last came into a sheltered 
spot that nad almost the appearance of a fairy- 
land. Little islands — some of them made up of 
not much more than a single huge boulder, that 
had apparently been dropped by some mighty 
hand into the waters of the river — were scattered 
in the midst of other islands, some of which 
covered two or three acres in extent. Bare rocks 
that had withstood the tempests and frosts of 
countless ages lent variety to the low cedars and 
tamaracks that were growing on many of the 
islands. In places, the swiftness of the current 
of the river, where it made its way between the 
narrow passages, was marked by cone-shaped 
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eddies that appeared for the moment and then 
were themselves swallowed up and borne onward 
by the resistless sweep of the mighty water. The 
surface of the water was smooth now and glistened 
like dark-hued glass, and the wind had died away 
until the silence that rested over trees and water 
and islands "could almost be heard," as Tom 
expressed it. The scene was one of striking 
beauty, and the calm of nature's original strength 
was apparent on every side. Even the low, little, 
wood-coloured farmhouse, which, far away, could 
just be seen on the shore of one of the larger 
islands, seemed to be unreal and out of keeping 
with the surroundings. 

A shout from the winding shore of a rocky 
little island in the distance broke in upon the 
charm which both the young men had been feel- 
ing, and in a moment they knew that the haven 
they were seeking lay before them. Soon they 
could see that all the other skiffs were already 
there, and the curling smoke that arose from 
behind the trees indicated that dinner was being 
prepared. The reaction had now come, and Tom, 
placing his fingers in his mouth, emitted a pro- 
longed whistle which speedily summoned all the 
other members of the party to the shore to hail 
the last comers and pronounce judgment upon 
their catch of the morning. 

It was a laughing, bantering, happy group that 
greeted them when they landed ; but when their 
boatman, with a dignity born of confidence and 
success, tossed the fish they had secured into the 
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common pile, there were shouts and exclamations 
of praise, for not one of the skiffs had done so 
well. 

" It's all due to the preacher," said Tom, with 
a laugh. " Ever since the days of the first 
preachers, who were fishermen, too, if I'm not 
mistaken, there's been something of the same trick 
in the apostolic succession." 

" Pernaps Sallie will do better on the return 
trip then," said one of the young men, " for see 
here, that's all she and Jack caught on the way 
over ! " As he spoke he held up to view one 
forlorn little perch, which constituted the entire 
catch that Jack and Sallie had made. 

A shout of laughter greeted the sight, and the 
young man continued, " Oh, well, I think they 
did pretty well myself. They probably were too 
busy with other matters to pay much attention to 
fishing." 

" That's what they were ! " said their oarsman, 
as he approached to take some of the fish and 
prepare them for the dinner. "That girl must 
'a' had that there perch on her hook for an heour ! 
Why, when I pulled it in for her that perch was 
jest drowned ! Yes, sir, it was jest drowned ! Ye 
can't cash no fish that way," he added, in disgust. 

Again the laughter broke forth afresh, for not 
much was required that day to make the party 
hilarious. But William Boise was rejoiced that 
the deep red which the reflection of the rays of 
the sun upon the water had burned upon his face 
concealed the expression which he knew must be 
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there. He glanced at Sailie, and her evident con- 
fusion strengthened the fear which seized upon his 
heart ; and as for Jack Gleason, the pleasure he 
felt in the badinage of the company was too evi- 
dent to be concealed. 

For a moment the wretchedness of the preced- 
ing evening returned with added force to the heart 
ot the young minister. It was plain, he said bit- 
terly to himself, that there must be some sort of 
an understanding between Sallie and Jack. Why 
had he come? He was an intruder. And yet 
why should he complain ? H ad he not " decided " ? 
and now what was more natural than that Sallie 
Lee should be pleased with the feeling, stronger 
than mere admiration, which Jack Gleason evi- 
dently had for her? He himself had no right to 
complain or even to resent that which in no way 
concerned him. And yet he did complain and 
was even resentful. 

But there was no opportunity afforded now for 
the manifestation of his own personal or selfish 
suffering. With shouts of laughter the company 
joined in the preparations for the dinner. Two 
of the fishermen were soon busily preparing the 
fish, another with an axe was felling some of the 
dead trees for fuel, another was feeding the fire and 
watching the corn and potatoes and various other 
viands which they had brought with them, and 
now were cooking in the boiling pots that were 
hung over the rude stone fireplaces, erected by the 
men in other days for the very purpose to which 
they were now put. The fifth man was busily 
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engaged in preparing the peculiar folding tables 
with which every skiff had been eauipped. These 
were arranged in order beneath the shade of the 
overhanging trees, and when they were covered 
with the snowy tablecloths, were far more inviting 
than the dining room of many a mansion. In 
front of the tables were" placed the folding camp 
chairs, which were a part of every fisherman's 
outfit, and the dishes they had brought were also 
soon spread in order. 

" Come, Billy B, I want you to help me," said 
Sallie. " I never was so hungry in my life, and 
we all must help in this good work." 

" You're still true to your theory," said William 
Boise, as he received from her hands some loaves 
of bread which he placed upon the tables. 
What theory do you mean, Billy ? " 
Why, that helping some one else to carry his 
burden is the best way to learn to carry one's 
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It's a good theory, isn't it?" she replied 
lightly. 

"It depends on how far one carries it." 
The young minister was speaking eagerly now, 
for the impulse was too strong to be resisted. 
Perhaps the tones of his voice startled the girl, 
for pausing a moment she gazed at him, a smile 
on her lips and the brown eyes filled with a ques- 
tioning glance that thrilled the young man before 
her. 

"It must be carried to its reasonable limit," she 
said at last quietly. 
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" But what is the * reasonable ' limit ? Is the 
limit to be what is reasonable for me or is it to be 
according to the needy man's limit ? Life isn't 
reasonable ; it's full of contradictions ! What is 
the reasonable limit, Sallie ? " 

" How can I tell, Billy?" she answered in a low 
voice. "You are the one to tell us that. We 
look to such men as you to tell the rest of us." 

" But suppose I do tell ? It's one thing to 
preach what ought to be done, and quite another 
to get the people to do it." 

" Do you do it yourself, Billy B? * It's a good 
divine that can follow his own instructions,' you 
know." Her voice, her manner, were lighter now, 
and her eyes were shining. Before he could reply, 
she called, " Come here, Tom ! You and Billy B 
take this ice-cream pail and put it in some cool 
and shady place." 

It was evident the conversation was not to be 

Erolonged, and as Tom obediently responded to 
is sister's summons, William Boise joined him, 
and together they carried out her mjunctions. 
All things were ready and waiting now for the 
completion of the labours of the fishermen. All 
five were assembled about the fireplaces, some 
broiling the fish, others testing the steaming corn 
and other viands, while others were busily engaged 
in making the coffee. The fragrance of*^ the feast 
filled the air, and the impatience of the hungry 
company increased. With stolid faces the men 
heeded naught but the task before them ; and 
when at last they soberly announced that all things 
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were ready, there was a rush for the tables and the 
hungry were fed. 

Strange dishes, peculiar to the region and mar- 
vellously prepared, were served that day, but they 
vanished from the tables as swiftly as the ice of 
the river melted under the summer sun. The 
ground) strewn with cones that had dropped from 
the overhanging boughs, the low music of the 
ripples on the rocky shore, the laughter of the 
company, the sober countenances of the dignified 
fishermen, to whom there was no novelty in the 
experience, even the harsh cries of the crows that 
from afar watched the proceedings and impatiently 
waited for the " third table " which was to be 
theirs, all combined to add to the charm of the 
novel experience. Care and anxiety were mean- 
ingless words that day. Life was a perpetual 
feast, and suffering and sorrow had no more last- 
ing place than the occasional shadow of some 
fleecy cloud on the waters of the mighty river 
over which it passed. Even the troubled heart 
of William Boise responded to the influences 
of the hour, and when at last all arose from 
the tables, he was almost as free from care as his 
companions. Sailie was to return with him that 
afternoon, and somehow he was hoping that the 
conversation which had been interrupted by 
Tom's approach would be renewed. 

After dinner, and just before the start for the 
hotel was to be made, William Boise went down 
to the shore where the skiffs had been landed to 
transfer some of his belongings to the other boat. 
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The oarsman was there, and as he watched the 
young man he said: — 

Be you th' man that's goin* with me ? ** 
So it seems/* replied the young minister, 
lightly. 

" The same girl goin' that I brought over ? '* 

" Yes." 
Humph ! " 
What's the trouble ? Anything wrong ? " 

" No, nothin' ; but unless ye do better'n the 
other fellow did, we shan't have many fish t' take 
back. Spile any man's reputation t' take eout 
such a party ! Can't never catch nothin' with 
such folks along." 

" Perhaps we'll have better luck going back." 

"Can't have no worse, that's one sure thing! 
Just think of a girl draggin' a fish through the water 
till the poor tning is drownded ! It's a crime, 
it's unnat'ral ; but then I s'pose she was thinkin' 
o' somethin' more interestin' 'n catchin' bass." 

" What was that ? " 

The moment he had uttered the words William 
Boise would have given much to recall them. 
He did not plan to question this man, who evi- 
dently was only too willing to talk ; but the query 
was spoken, and in spite or his regret he was deeply 
interested in the reply. 

" Oh, they're goin' t' get married pretty soon, 
I take it. The young fellow was a-teasin' her t* 
say 't should be nex' October, an' that was nigh 
onto all the' talked abeout. Ye can't catch no fish 
when ye have sech a party 's that aboard ! " 
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William Boise turned sharply about at the 
words as though he had received a blow, and 
there, standing on the bank, only a few feet 
behind him, he beheld Sallie Lee. The expres- 
sion on her face clearly indicated that she had 
heard the words which the fisherman had just 
spoken. 

For an instant the brown eyes gazed search- 
ingly into his own, and then without a word she 
turned abruptly and swiftly returned to the com- 
pany that had not yet departed from the sheltered 
nook where the dinner had been served. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SEWING CIRCLE. 

THE first impulse that arose in William 
Boise's mind was to follow the girl and 
compel her to listen to his explanations. 
He had not been questioning the boatman, 
neither had he been leading the loquacious man 
on to relate what he had overheard m the morn- 
ing; though he had to acknowledge to him- 
self that the words Sallie had overheard certainly 
might leave a false impression with her and she 
might readily misunderstand both the question 
he had asked and the reply the boatman had 
made. 

And yet there was just suflicient basis for the 
indignation she had betrayed ; for half guiltily he 
was compelled to acknowledge to himself that, 
after all, he had not discouraged the man, and 
had even hungrily been listening to what he had 
to say. But when he decided to follow Sallie and 
explain all to her, she had disappeared from sight 
behind the low trees, and when he rejoined nis 
companions she was no longer to be seen. Her 
mother also was not there, and he dared make no 
inquiries, for fear not only that he might involve 
himself still more, but also might make the 
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resentment in Sallie's heart still more pro- 
nounced. 

His feelings were in nowise relieved when 
Mrs. Lee soon returned and said to him, "Sal- 
lie is not feeling at all well and has asked me to 
go back with her directly to the hotel. She does 
not wish to spoil your sport, so she and I will 
have one of the men sail us home, and the rest 
of you can go on with your fishing." 

Confused and mortified, the young minister 
mumbled some words of sympathy ; but Jack 
Gleason eagerly urged that he might be per- 
mitted to go with Sallie, assuring her mother that 
it would be a pleasure to him to go and that he 
would see that she had the care of a physician 
just as soon as she arrived at the hotel. 

William Boise felt angry at Jack for his pre- 
sumption and the freedom with which he urged 
his claim. His own confusion, he assured him- 
self, must be manifest to all, and his consequent 
suffering was by no means lightened by the 
thought. 

But Mrs. Lee came to his relief when she said 
quietly : " No. It will be better for me to go. 
Neither Sallie nor I would be willing to interfere 
with the plans for the afternoon. Tom, if you'll 
have one of the men get his skiff ready, we'll 
start at once." 

Tom and Jack hastened to do her bidding, 
and in a few minutes Mrs. Lee and Sallie set 
sail for Frontenac. There were many expres- 
sions of sympathy from the company that assem- 
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bled on the shore to witness the departure ; but 
Sallie quietly thanked them and seemed to be 
mindful only of a speedy return. In a brief 
time the skiff disappeared beyond the point of 
the adjacent island and then the remaining mem- 
bers of the party made ready to start. 

William Boise was to return with Tom, and 
soon they embarked and their oarsman was tak- 
ing them over a course where none of their com- 
panions could be seen. By a supreme effort the 
young minister in a measure succeeded in throw- 
mg off a part of his depression of spirits, at least 
as far as the open evidences were concerned, for 
he was resolved that Tom must not know of 
what had occurred ; but in spite of his jokes and 
noisy enthusiasm over the success that attended 
his fishing, more than once he felt Tom's puz- 
zled, questioning glance upon him and was 
uneasy at the evident uneasiness of his friend. 
Still he did not refer to the trouble in his mind, 
and both young men were silent when at last in 
the dusk of the day they landed at the dock and 
together made their way to the hotel. 

Sallie did not appear again that evening, and 
on the following morning William Boise was 
greatly perplexed, not knowing just what to do. 
To return to Lakeville without a word with Sal- 
lie was not to be thought of, though to remain 
was but to add to the burden he was already 
carrying. A sail among the islands on the yacht 
of one of Tom's friends was to be the order of 
the day, and the young minister was included in 
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the invitation, though he accepted with slight 
eagerness. His one thought now was to obtain 
a moment alone with Sallie and ofier her an 
explanation, which he was fearful, after all, would 
not fully explain, though in his own heart he 
declared himself to be innocent of the charge 
which he somehow felt she had laid at his feet. 

Sallie Lee joined the party on the trip, appar- 
ently having recovered from the experience of^the 
preceding day. She was pleasant in the greeting 
she gave him, but William Boise felt the barrier 
of reserve with which she surrounded herself. 
There was not a moment throughout the day 
when he could find her alone, and, do what he 
might, the opportunity to explain to her what 
he longed to say was not given. At last he 
bitterly assured himself that she was avoiding 
him, though she had many apparently kind 
words to say to him when they were in the com- 
pany of others. It was evident that she was 
decided, and in her quiet dignity she had drawn 
about herself a circle over which he was not to be 
permitted to step. 

After a time, when he had convinced himself 
of the truthfulness of his suspicion, he aban- 
doned his attempts and endeavoured to hide his 
confusion and chagrin fi-om his companions, who 
apparently were all untroubled, as they expressed 
their delight in the pleasure afforded by the 
voyage among the myriad islands of the mighty 
St. I^wrence. 

That evening he decided to return to Lake- 
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viUe. Even Tom ofFered only a faint protest 
against his determination ; and though all his 
friends accompanied him to the dock and waved 
their farewells after he had gone on board the 
steamer, the young minister felt that his departure 
was a relief to them all. Sallie had been kind in 
her parting words, but the barrier was still there, 
and William Boise knew that he had been placed 
outside its limits. 

When he took his seat in the cars, the dark- 
ness that enveloped the country through which 
the rushing train speeded, was to him but the 
counterpart of the gloom within his heart. He 
had gone to Frontenac against the protests of his 
better judgment, and now he had been justly 
punished for his temerity, though his heart cried 
out against the suspicion which he knew Sallie 
cherisned against him. But the words of the 
fisherman returned again and again, and he assured 
himself that he had no part nor lot in her life. 
His work called him into fields which she had 
never a thought of entering. He was alone in 
the world and must bear his lonely lot. The 
pleasures and loves of life were not for him. He 
belonged to Lakeville, and Sallie belonged to 
Buffalo and to Jack Gleason. It was true that 
neither Tom nor Sallie had referred to any under- 
standing as existing between the two, but Jack's 
air of confidence and the story the fisherman had 
told all confirmed him in his suspicion. He 
could give her up, if he must, but to give her up 
to Jack! The very thought was anguish, and 
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the struggle through which the Lakeville minister 
passed on his homeward ride that night was one 
of the bitter memories of his life. 

Meanwhile, in Lakeville itself there had been 
enacted a scene, apparently innocent in itself, 
which was destined to play a very important part 
in the life of the absent young preacher. And it 
had occurred at the " sewing circle " which met 
on the very same afternoon when he had departed 
for Frontenac. The worthy helpmeet of Deacon 
Mason had thrown open her hospitable home to 
the women, as the church building itself was in 
no condition to receive them, and they had 
assembled to the number of a score. The frame- 
work, on which the quilt had been stretched, had 
been placed in the parlour, sacred to the rare visits 
of city cousins and grave occasions like unto the 
present one. 

The first twelve women to arrive were assigned 
places, and the quilting began, while the later 
arrivals were given socks to knit or towels to 
hem for those benighted and dimly defined dis- 
tant personages who were generically known as 
"the heathing." Miss Mary was present, as a 
matter of course, and so was Ellen Henson, still 
true to the deeply impressed lessons of Nancy, 
her mother, now " deceased an' dead," as Aunt 
Polly Sisson tersely expressed it. Lucinda Mason, 
resplendent in a new and complete outfit of par- 
ticularly brilliant hued ribbons, darted from kitchen 
to parlour and from parlour to the front door, as 
she alternately looked to the wants of the home 
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and greeted the newest arrivals. Such a thought 
as that she should enter into the serious labours 
of the afternoon apparently had never occurred 
to her or to her proud mother, for Lucinda was 
evidently favoured of the Lord in that she had a 
father who owned more farms and " morgidges *' 
than any of his neighbours, and it was equally 
evident that the deacon's daughter was designed 
to be an ornament to the " s'ciety '* of the village. 

Ellen Henson had quietly taken the chair next 
to that occupied by Miss Mary, and was working 
with an energy that was as intense as the silence 
she maintained. However silent Ellen might be, 
silence itself was not a part of the afternoon pro- 
gramme, and as soon as the needles were fairly 
started, the tongues of the worthy Lakeville 
women seemed to acquire the freedom which 
belonged not merely to a free people, but also to 
the occasion. 

" Heow be you these days. Aunt Polly ? " in- 
quired Freelove Jenkins, a spinster of a very 
certain age. 

" I'm enjoyin' poorer health than IVe had for 
years, Freelove," responded Aunt Polly, with a 
pious sigh, and a glance of conscious pride as she 
spoke. 

" What is it. Aunt Polly ? Rheumatiz or the 
neuraligy ? " 

" It's both, Freelove. Beats all how much one 
can suffer when she has to. Melory says to me 
th' other day, * Ma, I don't see heow ye ever stan' 
it.* * I couldn't,' says I, * 'f I hadn't had lots 
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o' 'xperience an* grace/ * Ma,' says she, * I never 
see ye sufFerin' th' way yeou be t'-day, I'm 
a-goin t' sen' for the doctor, thet's jist what I'm 
a-goin' t' do.' Well, I was a-feelin' putty bad, 
an' I didn't ofFer no great objection. He couldn't 
make me feel no wuss, noheow. So the doctor, 
he come, an' he stayed jist 'beout half an hour. 
I told him every ache I had, — leastwise I tried to, 
— but he didn't seem t' be very much int'rested. 
Looked kind a bored, so t' speak, an' him a-get- 
tin' a dollar for th' visit, too ! But I was beound 
t' get my money's worth ; but, Freelove, 'f ye'll 
b'lieve me, after he'd wrote eout a somethin* or 
other on a leetle piece o' paper, an' gone eout 
t' th' hitchin' post to git his boss, I jist thought 
o' another pain I hadn't told him notnin' abeout, 
an' I run eout an' stopped him an' told him 
all abeout that there one, too." 

" What d' he say ? " 

" Say ? He didn't say nothin', he jest laughed. 
I wish sometimes we had 'nother doctor here, for 
Doctor Evans doesn't seem t' have a mite o' sym- 
pathy." Aunt Polly emitted a sound between a 
sigh and a groan and complacently resumed her 
task. 

" I don't b'lieve much in doctors m'self," said 
Sarah Newcomb, matron. " I jest put up a good 
lot o* sassafras, an' lobely, an' thoroughwort, an' 
a few other yarbs ev'ry year, an' I can jest say t' 
the doctors, I c'n take care o' myself." 

" After all, pepper tea's 'beout 's good 's any- 
thing," said Aunt Polly, feelingly. 
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" They say th* was a doctor deown t' th' Cor- 
ners that had dreadful good success," said Free- 
love. " But he left teown th' other day, an' when 
the' went eout to his barn, after he'd gone, the' 
found more'n a hundred empty bottles, an' he'd 
jest been a-givin' th' same stuff to everybody, 
whether 'twas consumption or worms the' had." 

" I jest b'leeve 'twas whiskey, an' mebbe the 
doctor took it himself! " suggested Sarah. 

" No ; 'twas * Doctor Pike's Pickery Cure.' 
That there doctor didn't know what t' give folks, 
so he jest bought th' patent stuff, and fed it t' 
ev'rybody." 

" Excuse me. Mis' Mason," said Aunt Polly, 
" but isn't that tea I smell eout in th' kitchen ? " 

"Yes," responded Mrs. Mason, cordially, "it's 
green tea. Some folks are afraid o' green, an' 
prefer black, but we haven't never had no trouble 
with green, an* th' deacon likes it th' best. I was 
a-thinkin' we'd have some refreshments by an' by." 

" If yeou'll excuse me, I think I'll jest go eout 
an' take a cup, 'f ye don' mind. I nave a kind 
of a goneness in my side t'-day, an' mebbe I'll 
feel better 'f I jest take a drop. I don' want but 
a drop." 

" Help yourself. Help yourself, Aunt Polly." 

Aunt Polly arose and departed for the kitchen, 
and the buzz of conversation continued in the 
parlour. In a few minutes Aunt Polly returned 
with a new brightness in her eyes, and stood for a 
moment in the doorway calmly watching the pro- 
ceedings. 
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" What ye said while I've been gone ? " she 
inquired as she once more resumed her seat. 

" They've got past the doctors and are dealing 
with ministers now," said Ellen Henson, sharply, 
whereat Miss Mary laughed silently. 

Eour preacher ? " demanded Aunt Polly. 
Yes, our preacher." 

I hear as heow he's gone ofF deown th' river," 
remarked Aunt Polly, sagely. "It's dreadful 
'xpensive deown there ! I don't see how he c'n 
afford it ! " 

" Perhaps he thinks his money is his own and 
he can do as he likes with it," suggested Ellen, 
somewhat tartly. 

" I guess it comes hard enough to raise it," 
said the wife of Deacon Mason, whereat there was 
a sound of decided approval from all sides. 

" Cheese has riz," suggested Sarah. "My man 
says it's gone up t' seven an' a half." 

" Nobody don't know heow long it'll stay 
there," retorted Mrs. Mason. 

"What's that to do with Elder Boise going 
down the river, if he wants to?" demanded Ellen. 
"He didn't go after cheese ! " 

" No, he didn't," assented Mrs. Mason, " but 
I'd like t' know jest what he did go for." 

The faces of all were now turned toward Miss 
Mary ; but the little woman made no reply, 
though her eyes twinkled in a very suggestive 
manner, that seemed to increase the curiosity of 
the assembly. 

" I wonder if that girl what was in church some 
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time ago isn't down there !" suggested Mrs. Mason 
suddenly, as if for the first time the thought had 
been in her mind. "Is she there?" she de- 
manded, turning sharply upon Miss Mary. 

Miss Mary smiled, and said quietly, " I think 
she and her brother are both there." 

" That's it, then ! " said Mrs. Mason, as a flash 
of anger came into her eyes. At the same time 
Lucinda, who was standing near Ellen Henson, 
flushed deeply, and there was a trembling of her 
eyelids as she turned and left the room. 

" Well, I think eour preacher is a putty good 
catch," said Aunt Polly, proudly. 

" I don't think he's any catch at all ! " was the 
retort Mrs. Mason made, with every appearance 
of anger. 

The smile on Miss Mary's fece gave place to 
an expression of concern, but the sewing circle 
had now completed its task fbr the afternoon, and 
all the members rose to depart for their various 
homes. But the theme of conversation in many 
of the Lakeville households that night was not 
one that was concerned with the labours in behalf 
of the " heathing," for it had to do with the visit 
of the young minister at Frontenac, and the pur- 
pose in his mind in going there. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE WAY OF THE PROPHETS. 

WHEN William Boise stepped from the 
cars to the platform of the little station 
at Lakeville, the rain was falling and the 
land was enveloped in an inky blackness. There 
were no idlers to greet the arrival of the train, and 
the open wagon which the proprietor of the hotel 
usually sent to the station to convey his rare 
guests to his hostelry, was nowhere to be seen. 
If travellers were so foolish as to stop at Lake- 
ville when it rained, they must bear the conse- 
quences of their own folly. 

Grimly drawing the collar of his coat about his 
neck, the young minister grasped his grip and 
began to walk swiftly up the street that led to 
his home. It was comparatively early in the 
evening, but the lights had already disappeared 
from most of the nouses, for the quiet folk of 
the village were early in bed, thougn neither the 
proverbial wisdom nor wealth had thus far re- 
warded their slumbers. He had gone about half 
the distance, when suddenly, directly before him 
in the darkness, a man appeared ; and before he 
could step aside he felt the shock of collision and 
was heavily thrown or pushed, he could hardly 
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have told which, into the mud in the ditch beside 
the walk. 

Partly stunned, or confused, by the fall, and 
covered with the mud, he hastily rose to his feet ; 
but the man had disappeared, though for an instant 
the young man thought he could discern the hulk- 
ing form of Wilbur Bunce in the distance. The 
warning words of Hat Smith occurred to him for 
a moment ; but without waiting to verify his sus- 
picions, he walked rapidly down the street toward 
Miss Mary's house, and as he approached, he per- 
ceived that the lights were gleaming from her 
windows. 

The sight cheered him, and unmindful even of 
the filth with which his clothing was covered, he 
ran hastily up the steps. It was home, at all 
events, and here he was certain of a welcome. His 
heart warmed within him ; and when he opened 
the door that brought him at once into the sitting 
room, the sight of Miss Mary seated by the little 
table, reading, brought a glow to his soul. Never 
had her sweet and peaceful face appeared so beau- 
tiful to him. 

" I wasn't really expecting you to-night," she 
said, as she arose and welcomed him cordially, 
" but I thought I would sit up till the late train 
from the north came in, and see whether you did 
come or not." As the " late train " arrived at 
half-past nine, the sacrifice of the little woman 
was apparent. 

" Sakes alive ! " she exclaimed, as she dis- 
covered the condition of the young man's ap- 
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parel. " What's happened to you ? Where have 
you been ? Go right in and change your clothes, 
and ril fix you up some pepper tea and get you 
some supper ! " Miss Mary's faith in the virtues 
of pepper tea was in nowise behind that of the 
women of Lakeville, and she was resolved to fore- 
stall all the dangers which the rain and mud might 
threaten for her protege. 

" I fell back here," responded Mr. Boise, lightly. 
" It was an accident." 

Home was a good place, and in the warmth of 
the welcome he received and the cheery appearance 
of the familiar place, his heart became lighter and 
for the moment even the bitterness of the memory 
of the past two days was gone, and he laughed as 
he helplessly held up his hands and ruefully gazed 
at his mud-bespattered garments. 

" Go right to your room this minute ! " said the 
little woman, authoritatively, " and just as soon as 
you've put some dry clothes on, come out here, 
and I'll have some supper ready for you." 

William Boise obeyed meekly, though he laugh- 
ingly protested against the pepper tea ; and when 
he found himself alone in his room the very as- 
pect of the familiar walls with their books and 
pictures warmed his heart again. It was good 
to be at home once more, though that home 
was in Lakeville where difficult problems were to 
be met. 

After he had changed his clothing, and before 
he returned to the room where Miss Mary was, 
he seated himself for a moment in his easy-chair. 
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and before his closed eyes there passed, like a 
panorama, the events of the last two days. Again 
he could hear Tom's hearty welcome and again he 
was with the little group seated upon the broad 

f)iazza of the hotel. He could almost hear Sallie*s 
augh at the story of Hat Smith's valuation of the 
bray of his mule. But all other things speedily 
faded when he recalled the expression in Sallie's 
eyes, as she stood before him on the bank and 
overheard his question and the reply he had drawn 
from the loquacious fisherman. Pain, surprise, in- 
dignation, that he should be guilty of inquiring 
into her own personal matters, seemed to him to 
be expressed there, and the worst of it all was that 
he had been compelled to depart without one 
word of explanation. The air of reserve, of quiet 
wounded dignity she had assumed toward him, he 
could never forget. She had placed him outside 
the circle of her own personal life, he felt assured, 
and his thoughts became bitter in the sense of 
injustice that swept over him. 

His meditations were interrupted by a rap on 
his door, and in response to his word. Miss Mary 
entered, bearing in her hand a little tray on which 
was a steaming bowl of pepper tea. 

" I want you to take this the first thing you 
do," she said decidedly. 

" But I'm warm now," he faintly protested. 

" That doesn't make any difference ! This will 
keep you from taking cold ! " 

There was no resisting the confidence and au- 
thority of his self-appointed guardian, so taking 
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the tray from her hand, the young minister began 
slowly to sip the scalding contents. 

Miss Mary lingered in the room, and at last 
perceiving that the young man apparently was 
not minded to refer to his visit, her own interest 
broke the barrier down. 

" How did you find your friends ? " she inquired 
gently. 

" They were well." 

" Did you have a good time ? " 

" Yes — no — that is, I suppose so." 

The wise little woman glanced keenly at him 
in her quiet manner, and there was almost a flash 
in the gentle eyes. She waited a moment, and, 
as the silence was unbroken, she said softly, " Tell 
me all about it, my boy." 

As he looked into her eyes, the heart of the 
young man responded to the motherly appeal. 
He could not have explained, even to himself, 
how it came to pass that he did what he did ; but 
no one had yet been found able to resist the sin- 
cerity and gentle yet strong sympathy of the little 
woman. No one in Lakeville was the repository 
of so many secrets as was Miss Mary. The 
troubles she had pacified, the sorrows she had 
averted, were known only to herself and those 
who had turned to her as naturally as the plant 
turns to the sunlight. And William Boise proved 
to be no exception ; for he soon had told her the 
story of his experiences, and the bitter disap- 
pointment he had felt when at last he had been 
compelled to return and the word of explanation 
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had been left unsaid. The eyes of Miss Mary 
flashed occasionally during the recital, and several 
times a gleam of amusement appeared in them as 
well, but she did not interrupt him until all his 
story had been told. 

" She cares for you, or she wouldn't have acted 
as she did," she said quietly when he had ended. 

" Yes, but not in the way you think. She has 
put me outside her life now." 

" Put you outside ! " The maternal instincts of 
the childless woman were instantly roused. In 
her confidence and pride in her protege, such a 
condition was not to be considered ; no, not for 
a moment. William Boise, minister in Lakeville, 
clean minded, earnest hearted, to her was a man 
whom no woman would lightly turn aside. In 
her ignorance of the great world beyond her nar- 
row borders, that dim, distant, vague region into 
which the rattling, noisy steam cars daily departed, 
she was confident no one could be found who 
would not appreciate the merits of " her boy," as 
she had naturally come to consider the young min- 
ister. Her pride in him had increased with every 
passing day, and her love for him was now the 
almost dominant passion of a heart abounding in 
the maternal instincts, but up to this time denied 
the gratification of its hungry claims. 

" You must not forget that the course of true 
love never did run smooth," she suggested. 

The young man smiled as he replied, " I sup- 
pose that is true, though I've never had any ex- 
perience. All I know now is that Sallie Lee 
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doesn't belong to me. Her life is as much out- 
side mine as mine is distinct from hers. I mustn't 
think of her. She belongs to others, perhaps to 
one other," he said bitterly ; " and I must go my 
way, and she hers. But she is a beautiful girl," 
he added, his voice becoming soft and low as he 
spoke. 

" She's as good as she is beautiful. You must 
have patience, my boy," and rising from her seat, 
Miss Mary placed her hand for a moment upon 
the forehead of the troubled young minister, " her 
boy," and then said cheerily, " Mercy me ! It's 
'most eleven o'clock ! What will folks think of 
us, keepin' such late hours ! Come out into the 
dining room this minute and eat your supper, and 
then you must go straight to bed ! " 

On the following day William Boise plunged 
with almost feverish eagerness into his labours, 
striving, by the very intensity of his efforts, to 
banish from his mind the gloomy memory of the 
days at Frontenac. There were many details to 
be attended to, and upon him had fallen the over- 
sight of the most of the work. One day he over- 
took Ellen Henson as she was walking from the 
village to her home, and in response to his invi- 
tation, she accepted a seat by his side, and, although 
he had planned to go in another direction, he drove 
to the low, pink farmhouse which was her home. 
Mindful of the spirited words she had spoken in 
his latest interview with her, he carefully avoided 
all references to the subject of that conversation, 
and described to her in glowing words the beau- 
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ties of the great river he had so recently visited. 
For some reason unknown to him, the strange 
girl was silent during the ride, though, almost 
unconsciously, he felt, rather than saw, that her 
glowing eyes were fixed upon him as he talked. 

With never a thought that her interest was not 
primarily in what he was saying, or that Ellen 
knew aught of what had drawn him to the St. 
Lawrence, he laughed and talked with her until in 
the very contagion of his own enthusiasm he felt 
that he must be interesting her in that which was, 
for the moment, so supremely interesting to him. 

It was on this ride that they met Wilbur Bunce, 
and as he perceived the slouching form of the 
half-wit, for the first time since the occurrence, he 
was reminded of the collision on the night of his 
return to Lakeville. He glanced sharply at Wil- 
bur as they passed, but in response to his pleasant 
greeting not even the customary "Huh!" was 
given. Ellen, however, for some unaccountable 
reason, was suddenly filled with a desire to be at 
her home, and said, " Can't you make your horse 
go a little faster ? " 

" 1 can try," responded William Boise, with a 
laugh, " though I can't promise results. I told 
Miss Mary the other day that my horse was evi- 
dently designed for vertical and not horizontal 
movements. He hops up and down all right, 
but he doesn't seem to get ahead much. But he's 
safe. Miss Ellen, — he's eminentiy safe." 

" I don't like * safe ' horses and I don't like 
* safe * folks. I went out in our pasture the other 
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day and caught my father's colt that hasn't ever 
had a bridle on yet, though he's a three-year-old. 
I buckled a blanket on him and rode him around 
the lot for an hour. My father was very much 
put out about it when he found out what I'd 
been doing, for he said I'd probably taken ten 
dollars off nis value. Might have made him stiff 
in the legs if he'd stumbled. I hate money ! " 
she added passionately. " I've never heard of 
anything but * saving ' ever since I was born ! 
Money's the root of all evil, isn't it, Elder? Well, 
if it is, then there isn't any evil in me, for I hate 
it ! I hate it ! I wish I might never hear of 
dollars and cents again as long as I live ! " 

" The love of money is the root of every evil, 
we are told," responded Mr. Boise, slowly, and 
somehow while he spoke there rose before him 
the vision of the beautiful home in which Sallie 
Lee dwelt. He could see the stately house, its 
large and well-kept lawn, the costly paintings on 
the walls, the marks of luxury that abounded on 
every side. And then he turned and looked for 
a moment at the humble abode of Ellen, which 
now was near. The rambling woodshed, the 
plaintive bareness of the furnishings, the absence 
of all that made Sallie's home attractive to him, 
stood out in marked contrast to his vision. Why 
had he thought of the other and what was the 
meaning of the sudden contrast that had presented 
itself before his mind ? 

"Thank you for bringing me home. Elder," 
said Ellen, as without waiting for him to stop she 
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leaped lightly to the ground and turned toward 
the house. Not once did she glance behind her, 
and when William Boise turned about and began 
the descent of the hill on the road back to Lake- 
ville, he felt that the strange girl was more of a 
mystery to him than when ne had first been im- 
pressed by the striking beauty of the dark face 
and grace^l form. 

In his work for the pulpit the young preacher 
had been following the same general line suggested 
to him by Sallie Lee. His words were no longer 
dermatic, and the sharp condemnatory inference 
had ceased. His utterances were of hope and of 
the possibilities of life, and the negative side was 
ignored. In his zeal he had swung to the other 
extreme, and in declaring the new truth he empha- 
sized and stated his position as if in that alone 
was the interpretation of truth and life, and the 
circle of fact was bounded by his own declarations. 
He still could see the face of SalHe Lee before 
him when he spoke, and her voice still sounded 
at times in his ears ; but both vision and sound 
were dimmer and fainter now, and he was con- 
gratulating himself upon the influence of his 'de- 
cision,' though he only in part realized that the 
change was due to his own increasing interest in 
his themes and not entirely to the banishing of 
that which he assured himself with unnecessary 
emphasis and frequent repetition was no part of 
his life, to its own region. 

So earnest was he and so engrossed in the task 
of completing the repairs, that he was not mind- 
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ful of certain influences that already were at woik 
among his people. He knew that Deacon Mason 
had taken no active part in the work, and he was 
also aware that he seldom had met his official for 
an interview during the past few weeks. But he 
was well content, and though the stony look on 
the deacon's fiure when he was in church was much 
in evidence, the attitude still served as a mild 
form of challenge, and he had not been much 
moved by the apparent lack of approval on the 
part of his worthy official. 

When at last the repairs were completed and the 
time of rejoicing was held, his own mind, as well 
as the interest of the people, had been so keen that 
all other things were for the moment forgotten. 
The venerable old preacher who came to speak 
won his heart afresh by the simplicity of his faith 
and the beauty and sincerity of his utterances ; and 
when he heard himself praised for the work that 
had been accomplished, his heart glowed within, 
for in a measure he felt that the words were just 
and true. He had accomplished more than he 
had dared to hope, and his soul was eager for 
further conquests. 

After a few weeks had elapsed, and the currents 
of life in Lakeville had returned to the former 
calm which had marked their flow, his mind was 
busv with other schemes. Sallie's suggestion as 
to the life of the younger people appealed to him 
now, and he was thinking of various schemes 
which might be attempted to bring to pass the 
results he so greatly desired. 
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With his heart and soul filled with the thought, 
he entered his pulpit one Sunday morning, a few 
weeks after the events already recorded, resolved 
to appeal to the people for the response which 
he never doubted for a moment would be given. 
Unmindful of the deepening scowl on the face of 
Deacon Mason, unaware of a certain restlessness 
on the part of some in his congregation, he set 
forth what seemed to him to be the possibilities of 
uplifting the life of the village. He dwelt upon 
the character of the people, praised their sturdiness 
and reliability, pictured what might be done for 
the boys and girls, told of features of life in the 
larger towns which might be adopted in Lake- 
ville, described the problems which other churches 
were striving to solve, and at last in his zeal said: — 

" I speak of these things, not to cast the slight- 
est reflection upon Lakeville or the people. But 
the message of the church to-day is, or it must 
be if it is to be accounted a force in modern 
times, that more life and larger is to be had. 
This was the supreme purpose of our Lord. * I 
am come that they might have life,' are His own 
words. To go on forever repeating the meaning- 
less words of a worn-out creed, however admirably 
it might have been adapted to its own time, to be 
constantly dwelling upon our depravity and sins 
of omission or commission, yes, even to be con- 
tinually harping on the one great experience of 
our lives — when we entered into fellowship with 
the Great Head of the church — is not enough. 
We are perpetually saying our a-b-c's, and never 
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putting them together into words. It's not what 
we have done wrong, or left undone, that ought 
to be emphasized to-day. It is rather what can 
be done ; and if it can be done, it ought to be done. 
There is life here, but it is for more life I am 
pleading. Let us keep our boys and girls out 
of sin rather than expect them to fall into its evil 
ways, and thrn drag them out for their lives after- 
ward. Sometimes I am tempted to think that 
some of you parents really believe that your chil- 
dren are born to serve the devil until they are 
about fifteen years old, and then you expect them 
to be stricken, as Saul of Tarsus was on his jour- 
ney to Damascus. I admire the majestic person- 
ality of that man. I glory in his mighty words, 
and rejoice that he has given us the story of his 
life, and the power of his resistless thought. But 
I do not believe he gave us the account of his 
own conversion as a model. He himself declares 
that he was stiflF-necked, obstinate, resentful, and 
bigoted. To change him, the Almighty brought 
him to his knees by striking him blind. How 
much more beautiful and true is the story of 
Timothy's early life. He was never the equal 
of his teacher in logic or in power, but his life is 
the normal one. From a child he had been taught 
and led aright by godly ancestors. He was never 
trained to look upon himself as an outcast. From 
his earliest days he believed that the great Father 
of us all was his father and his friend. His first 
footsteps were in the pathway of peace, and, 
though doubtless he stumbled and fell, it was in 
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the way, not out of it. His is the model life; 
not Paul's early days. And when we, too, place 
about our growing boys and girls the inspirations 
for better things, which are in themselves the best 
and strongest restraints against evil, — for even Paul 
declares that we are not only to overcome evil, 
but to overcome evil with good, — we shall have 
more men to whom the church can point with 
pride. Prevention is better than cure, though we 
haven't preached it enough in matters pertaining 
to the kmgdom of God. 

" We have godly homes here in Lakeville, and 
godly fathers and mothers who would be crucified, 
if necessary, for their children. What I am 
pleading for is to make the lives of our boys and 
girls naturally better. The church must do this, 
or it will not be done. I tell you, my friends, I 
know the city, and I know the country now, too ; 
and I say to you that a city boy, reared in a good 
home, has a vastly better chance at a true, pure, 
and upright life than has the boy in the country. 
He has not so many gross temptations, he is sur- 
rounded by better influences, and is less familiar 
with a part of life in which ignorance is indeed 
bliss. And I have in mind measures I would like 
to have tried in Lakeville. The good would be 
made better, and the evil less evil. Of the details 
I shall speak another time." 

When the young minister ceased, his heart was 
in a glow. In earnest himself, he had felt that 
others must also be interested in what he said. 
He had spoken the truth — he felt it, he knew it. 
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Great things were in store for his work, and for 
the people. 

As he rose to announce the closing hymn he 
was startled as he beheld Deacon Mason slowly 
rising from his place in the front pew. Every 
face in the congregation was turned toward the 
man, and all were evidently in keen suspense, 
as was also the young minister. The deacon's 
face was hard, but not harder than the expression 
upon the face of his worthy helpmeet. Lucinda, 
her cheeks scarlet, glanced with a frightened look 
first at her father, and then turned to look at the 
young minister, her eyes filled with an expres- 
sion of pity, and her lips trembling as with an 
unspoken appeal for mercy. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PROTEST. 

SEVERAL times the jaw of Deacon Mason 
moved before he spoke, as if he was chew- 
ing some morsel of food ; but after a brief 
interval, during which the silence of the church 
became intense, he began to speak. 

" For nigh onto forty year I've been a member 
o' this church, an' never afore to-day have I heard 
such truck as we've listened to this mornin*. I 
want t' say right here an* neow that I'm agin it ! 
I'm opposed t' it! Eour former pastor never 
once was guilty o' gettin* ofFsuch stufFan* nonsense 
as we've been compelled to hear t'-day. He most 
gin'rally always had some o' the sincere milk o* 
the word for us. An' I heve felt thet I couldn't 
set still in my seat an' not offer no protest. What 
we want an' what we pay for is th' story of th' 
cuss that rests on ev'ry son o' Adam. As th* 
poet says: — 

'In Adam's fidl 
We sinned all.' 

" Neow them's my sentiments, an* Tm sartain 
sure thet they're th' sentiments o' ev'ry member 
o' this Lakeville church. If I was th' only one 
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t' feel 's I dew, I could set still an* suffer in 
silence; but when I think o' the risin' genera- 
tion, an' them who are t* be the props an' pillers 
in th' church when yeou an' I hev been laid away 
in the silence o' th' grave, my very bones cry eout 
agin it. What we want 's th' doctrine o' total 
depravity. We're born under th' cuss. In sin 
did my mother conceive me, an' behold I was 
shaped in iniquity. In my flesh there don't dwell 
no good thing; no, not one. An' we get eout from 
under the cuss by b'lievin'. I c'n remember jest 
's well as if 'twas yistidy, when I come eout from 
it m'self. I was a sinful little boy an' was a-drivin' 
th' ceows home from th' pastur', an' suddenly I 
seen th' hull plan. I see heow a few was t' be 
plucked like bran's from the burnin', an' I was one 
on 'em ! Why, my fren's, jes' 's soon 's I b'lieved, 
the ceows took on diflTrent expressions on their 
faces. When they switched their tails they was 
keepin' time t' th' solem' music in my soul. He 
thet don't b'lieve shall be damned ! It's what ye 
b'lieve, an' th' b'lievin', that pulls ye eout o' the 
sink o' iniquity, eout o' th' ball o' gitterness — I 
mean th' gall o' bitterness ; an' what we've got t' 
b'lieve is jest as plain as the nose on yer face. If 
a man don't b'lieve 's we dew, then the thing for 
him to dew is t' git right eout an' not stan' in eour 
pulpit. He's to be anathemy, an' ag'in I say unto 
ye anathemy. Them's not my words, my hearers ; 
them's words spoke by men 't know more'n I dew. 
And I jest b'lieve 'em, ev'ry word on 'em, an' it's 
well with my soul. To be a member o' th' church 
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means that you b'lieve th' hull thing from a to 2, 
from alphy to omeegy, as th' Scriptur's say. Th' 
old paths is good enough for me, an' I guess they 
be for all the rest on ye, too." 

As the deacon paused for a moment, there was 
an uneasy movement in the congregation, as if 
some were not in entire accord with the protest 
that had been uttered. Indeed, many glanced 
appealingly at Deacon Snow as if they were 
mutely beseeching him to respond to Deacon 
Mason and put an end to the interruption in the 
services of the morning. Up in the choir-loft, 
after the moment when Deacon Mason had, in 
such a startling manner, broken in upon the 
solemn silence of the hour, Ellen Henson had 
not once turned away her gaze from the young 
minister in the pulpit. She had seen a deadly 
paleness creep over his face, which had in turn 
given way to a lividness that was made more 
mtense by the bright spot of red that had appeared 
on each cheek. That he was suffering intensely, 
she instantly divined ; but her own face was ex- 
pressionless, though the brightness of her eyes 
seemed to gain an added brilliancy. 

The young minister had remained standing 
throughout the harangue, looking down upon 
the desk before him and still holding the open 
hymn book in his hand. Miss Mary had 
started from her seat when the purport of Deacon 
Mason's words began to be apparent, but she had 
speedily resumed her place and with downcast 
eyes listened demurely while an expression of 
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anger alternated with one of amusement on her 
peaceful face. 

But Deacon Mason's tirade was not yet ended, 
for he had paused a moment merely to regain his 
breath, and shrewdly to observe the effect of his 
words upon the people before him. A smile crept 
over his countenance as he drew a letter from his 
pocket and again began to speak. 

" For fear that I might be mistaken, though 
most generally always I find I c'n trust my own 
judgment purty well, I wrote a letter last week t' 
th' seminary where eour pastor studied. An' I 
needn't tell ye with what pain an' sorrer I done 
it ; for I knew what th' feelin's o' them holy an' 
pious men would be when I communicated t' 'em 
th' sad tidings o' my letter. An' neow I'm a-goin' 
t' read ye what was wrote t' me." 

The deacon, with dramatic effect, paused to 
adjust his spectacles and turned his back upon the 
light of the window which was directly in the line 
of his pew. He also held the epistle at various 
degrees of distance from his eyes as if he was 
striving to find just the correct angle at which the 
letters could be most distinctly seen. 

The interest or curiosity of the people was 
intense, and many leaned forward as they eagerly 
watched the deacon's movements. Even the 
eyes of Deacon Snow were opened now, for up 
to this time he had been sitting with his eyes 
closed, and a look of deep annoyance or disgust 
plainly stamped upon his genial countenance. 
Deacon Brown moved uneasily from side to side, 
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but his eyes were all the time fixed upon his fel- 
low-officer, who, at the moment, was so very much 
in evidence. But up in the choir-loft Ellen Hen- 
son sat leaning forward with both elbows resting 
upon the rail m front of her, and her face resting 
upon her hands, though not once had she turned 
away her eyes from the young minister in the 
pulpit. William Boise, minister at Lakeville, at 
the words of the deacon had at last looked up 
from the desk, and stood gazing intently at the 
man, and something very like a smile, though 
afterward Mrs. Mason declared it was a sneer, 
was resting upon his face. 

Deacon Mason, assured now that he had the 
undivided attention of the people, began to 
read : — 

" Your letter was a surprise to me, and a source 
of sorrow. Your young pastor was one of our 
best students, and one of our most promising 
men. I deeply regret that he has in any way 
swerved from the standards erected by the fathers, 
and so faithfully adhered to in this institution. 
The change may be only temporary, and you 
must bear with him with all patience for a time, 
as it may be that you have misunderstood him, 
or that he is simply presenting another phase of 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints. I 
fear, however, from what you write me that he 
has become slightly influenced by the so-called 
* new ' theology. Serious as the peril of that may 
be, I still trust you will deal patiently and kindly 
with the young man, and by personal interviews 
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will strive to convince him of the error of his 
ways. His entire life-work may be aiFected by 
any mistake he makes now. The old paths are 
the safe ones, and to venture far from them is to 
be lost. There is no * new ' theology, but that 
which is currently so called is a dangerous heresy, 
and must be crushed before it gains a foothold in 
our midst. I shall myself communicate with Mr. 
Boise, and I firmly believe that by our united 
appeals we shall be able to bring him back to 
himself, to the truth, and to the faith of our 
fathers." 

" That's it, ye see," said Deacon Mason, sol- 
emnly, when he had read the letter, and slowly 
folded it and restored it to his pocket. " It's the 
new theology we're gettin', an' what we want's the 
old. As fer labourin' with th' young man, I've 
done that on divers and severial occasions, but it 
don't seem t' do no good. I feel it t' be my 
dooty t' bring th' matter afore the church, seein' 
as heow I'd already done what Matthew tells us 
t' do, an' had laboured with him when we was pri- 
vate an' alone. I'm not recommendin' any direct 
action this mornin', but I felt it t' be my dooty to 
let ye all know 'beout it, an' p'raps sometime in 
th' not distant futur' we'll have t' take it up in 
church meetin'. We don't want no new-fangled 
idees in Lakeville ! I'd ruther see th' smallpox 
come, or th' itch. Peek th' old saths, — I mean, 
seek th' old paths. For more'n forty year folks 
here has b'lieved an' been saved, or hasn't b'lieved 
an' been damned ; an' I hope th' good work's 
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a-goin' t' be kep' up till this poor, stammering 
tongue lies silent in th' grave." 

Calmly the deacon resumed his seat, and, as 
the young minister glanced over the congregation, 
he could not fail to see that the effect of the words 
that had been spoken was manifest. Sympathy 
he read on many a face, and indignation and re- 
sentment were also apparent ; but there was also 
a partly concealed and yet real apprehension that 
had been aroused by the deacon's reference to the 
" new" theology. No one knew what the words 
meant, but the very fact that it was " new " was 
evidence that it was a peril of some kind. And 
Lakeville believed with might, mind, and strength 
that the old was not merely safe, but, having been 
tested and tried, it was to be adhered to in any 
event, and at all times. Deacon Mason, keenly 
aware of the state of mind of his fellows, had 
shrewdly and, indeed, honestly, appealed to that 
to which he knew he would not appeal in vain. 

For a moment there was a silence, deep and 
intense. No one stirred in his seat, and every 
face was turned toward the young minister, eager 
to see what he would do. As he began to speak, 
his voice trembled slightly, but quickly he regained 
control of it and said simply : — 

" For our closing hymn I have selected the 
words of an unknown writer, and though they 
were written many years ago, I am sure they 
will voice the cry of every heart this morn- 
ing. By special arrangement with the choir. 
Miss Ellen Henson is to sing these words alone ; 
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and, departing from my custom, I shall read the 
hymn to you before it is sung." 

William Boise was a very excellent reader, but 
that morning his voice and the cry of his stricken 
heart found an expression unknown before. 

'< We would see Jesus — for the shadows lengthen 
Across this little landscape of our life ; 
We would see Jesus, our weak faith to strengthen 
For the last weariness — the final strife. 

** We would see Jesus — the great Rock Foundation 
Whereon our feet were set with sovereign grace ; 
Not life nor death with all their agitation 
Can thence remove us, if we see His fiice. 

•* We would see Jesus — other lights are paling 
Which for long years we have rejoiced to sec ; 
The blessings of our pilgrimage are failing. 

We would not mourn them, for we go to Thee. 

** We would see Jesus — this is aU we're needing. 

Strength, joy, and willingness come with the sight ; 
We would see Jesus, dying, risen, pleading. 

Then welcome day, and farewell mortal night.'* 

In the midst of the deep silence that followed, 
Ellen arose, and alone and without any accompa- 
niment, began to sing. The rich notes of her 
voice were Tow, and she sang that morning with a 
marvellous power of expression. The congrega- 
tion stood with bowed heads, and as the pleading 
cry swelled through the house, many followed the 
example of Deacon Brown, who wiped away the 
tears that trickled slowly down his cheeks, appar- 
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ently unaware that the eyes of others were upon 
him. The young minister stood looking up at 
Ellen, and though her own dark eyes were never 
turned away from his, he gazed and listened as if 
it was the cry of a lost soul or a broken life that 
he was hearing. For the moment, even Deacon 
Mason and his stinging, burning words were for- 
gotten, and even the congregation was a band of 
shadows and unreal. The only reality was the 
plaintive, tender, pleading cry of Ellen, as her 
voice sank now almost to a whisper, and then 
rose till its rich, full tones filled the house. 

Through three stanzas Ellen sang, and the effect 
upon the people was increasingly strong. Many 
were looking up at her in wonder, as her voice 
thrilled them. It seemed almost as if the people 
were statues, for no one moved, and even the 
handkerchiefs were motionless. 

As she began the fourth stanza, her voice sank 
almost to a whisper again, though every word was 
distinctly heard. The notes were prolonged now, 
and every word was drawn out. 

<< Wc would sec Jesus — this is all we're needing. 
Strength — joy — and will-ing-ness come with the sight." 

Suddenly the voice broke, and with a sob Ellen 
abruptly ceased, and before any one fully realized 
what had occurred, she had fled from the choir- 
loft and gone no one knew where. There was a 
deep sign that rose from the people, and they 
turned and gazed wonderingly at one another, as 
if they knew not what to make of the sudden 
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ending of the song and the equally sudden dis- 
appearance of the singer. 

William Boise, startled almost as much as the 
assembly, in a moment recovered from his confu- 
sion, pronounced the benediction, and dismissed 
the congregation ; but while his eyes were closed, 
it seemed to him that the place was still filled 
with the music of Ellen Henson's voice. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

THERE was a feeling of strong but subdued 
excitement among the people when they 
passed out of the church. Questioning 
glances and whispered words were exchanged, 
which the young minister, as quick to feel as to 
see the condition, observed with a strange air of 
composure. When Deacon Mason had first 
arisen, and the purport of his speech became 
apparent, William Boise had felt as if some one 
had clutched his heart, and the very sources of 
his life had been shut off. Mortification, visions 
of failure, always so terrible to a man of his tem- 
perament, the sorrow his friends would feel over 
the " trouble " he was certain to have, the loss of 
future prospects, all based in a sense upon success 
in his present field, swept over him like a flood. 
For a moment Deacon Mason had appeared as 
the very incarnation of all that was despicable and 
mean. 

A certain reaction had come, however, as the 
rasping tones of the deacon's voice continued. 
A righteous feeling of indignation supplanted that 
of mortification, which the expression on the face 

of the deacon's wife intensified, for the satisfaction 
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she was feeling was very evident in the vindictive 
glance she frequently turned upon him. Both 
feelings, however, soon gave way to a third, as 
William Boise marked, as almost for the first 
time, the face of the deacon himself. Intensity 
and narrowness were plainly stamped upon it, and 
somehow, in spite of the fact that he was the vic- 
tim of the man's misunderstanding and abuse, he 
felt a strong wave of pity sweep over his heart. 
After all, Deacon Mason's lot was the harder of 
the two. He would rather stand in the place he 
himself occupied, he assured himself, uncomfort- 
able though it certainly was for the time, than to 
be within the narrow confines of the deacon's 
withered, cramped, and lifeless life. 

Many of the people had remained to take him 
by the hand, and the friendly glances had done 
the soul of William Boise good like a medicine. 
He could not conceal from himself, however, that 
others who had usually been among the foremost 
to assure him of their interest and pleasure in the 
words he had spoken, had this morning departed 
without a word, and the fact caused a sinking 
within his heart. He could also see that some 
.had gone to Deacon Mason and were openly ex- 
pressing their satisfaction in what he had said. 
There was more in it than the mere opinion of 
the deacon himself, that was now evident; and 
what was in store for him the young minister 
hardly dared to think. 

Even Deacon Snow had not tarried to greet 
him, and the kindly grasp of the hand and the 
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cordial tones of the deep voice were sadly missed 
that morning. But, as he glanced across the 
church, he perceived that the saintly man had 
sought out Deacon Mason, and the meeting of 
the two was not exactly like that of those who 
were in entire accord, for Deacon Snow's face bore 
a trace of righteous indignation, while that of his 
fellow-official became hard and set. Little Dea- 
con Brown stood near them, and nervously step- 
ping first upon one foot and then upon the other, 
vainly strove to find a place of " peace " upon 
which he could rest. 

William Boise, however, did not delay, and in 
a quiet dignity responded to the greetings of his 
friends, and soon passed out of the building and 
joined Miss Mary, who was waiting for him in the 
street. He saw that there was a red spot on each 
of her cheeks, but he only smiled as he turned 
to walk with her down the village street. For 
a time they walked on in silence, and then Miss 
Mary, unable to refrain longer, broke forth : — 

^^ I think Deacon Mason went and did it this 
morning ! " she said angrily. 

Mr. Boise smiled, but made no reply. 

" I hate church rows," she began again, " and 
there's no §ense in what he said ! Why couldn't 
he keep still ! But then," she quickly added, " he 
won't be able to make any serious trouble, and 
you mustn't worry. I think he's like the hornets 
the Lord sent to pester the Israelites. I don't 
s'pose they were very comfortable to have 'round; 
but if the Lord sent 'em, that was enough." 
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" rm not so sure of the source of the deacon's 
remarks this morning, Miss Mary," replied the 
young minister, smiling grimly as he spoke. 
"There's a certain individual who is said to 
be the * father of lies,' and it's my humble 
opinion he had a right to feel proud of his off- 
spring this morning. In any other position in 
the world than mine such things would not 
only never be allowed for a moment, but not be 
thought of" 

" But you did nobly this morning. I was afraid 
once that you were going to talk back.'* 

" Talk back ? To him ? " 

" I didn't really believe you would, but I was 
afraid, for I knew just how you felt. And I felt 
for you, too, and so did almost everybody there. 
I shouldn't let it worry me, if I was you. It isn't 
pleasant, — no one could say it was, — but some 
day you'll look back at it and have a good laugh 
over it. You'll feel better after dinner." 

They had now arrived at their home, and when 
they had entered. Miss Mary speedily began to 
prepare the Sunday dinner which she confidently 
believed would be a panacea for even such ills as 
her protege was suffering that morning. 

But William Boise was the prey of^many con- 
flicting emotions that day. Anger, mortification, 
patience, despair, by turns seized him. His ex- 
perience with life was limited, and he had but few 
reserves on which to draw ; but the quality of his 
soul was not lacking in native strength. He suf- 
fered, and suffered keenly, but when the morrow 
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came he had arrived at a decision as to what his 
course of action would be. He would be digni- 
fied and quiet, he assured himself, and whatever 
contest was made should be made by Deacon 
Mason and his partisans. He himself 'would 
ignore, at least openly, all that could be ignored, 
and would strive to be unmindful of the slings 
and arrows of the outrageous fortune that had 
seized him. He was innocent and blameless of 
any intent or purpose to do aught that should not 
benefit the people of his charge, and if trouble 
was made for him, he would not flinch, but meet 
it as a true man should. 

Accordingly on Monday morning when he 
started toward the post-office for his morning 
mail his heart was quite strong within him. He 
endeavoured to appear unmindful of the curious 
glances bestowed upon him by the people he met 
on the street, though . the effort cost him a 
severe struggle. Even when Aunt Polly Sisson 
called to him when he passed her lowly resi- 
dence, and came forth to meet him at the gate, 
when he halted obedient to her hail, he was out- 
wardly calm. 

" Good mornin'. Elder ; heow ye feelin' this 
mornin' ? " inquired Aunt Polly. 

" Vm very well, thank you. I trust the neu- 
ralgia has left you." 

" No, I'm enjoyin' worse health'n ever. Elder. 
'Pears t' me 's 'f the Lord had somethin' agin 
Job an' me. I hadn't ought t' went t' meetin' 
yistidy ; but I was glad I was there. I hope th' 
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isn't anything in what Dekin Mason said/' she 
added solemnly. 

In spite of his efforts to remain calm the face 
of the young man coloured slightly as he replied, 
" Why, Aunt Polly, do you think I have said or 
done anything very bad ? " 

" No, I can't say 's I have,'* she responded 
hesitatingly. " Fact is, I never did enjoy 
preachin* as I have yourn the last tew months. 
But I hope ye won't do anything t* make trouble 
in th' church. Dekin Mason's powerful set in 
his ways, an' I think it's most generally always 
best not to pull agin him tew hard. H^e's dread- 
ful afraid o' anything what doesn't stick to th* 
old ways. I've heard heow 's Elder Bourne used 
t' be putty thick with him, an' consulted him 
most gin'rally always when he had anything in 
petic'lar t' say." 

" I understood when I came here that it was 
the church and not Deacon Mason or anybody 
else that issued the call. I wasn't to be the chap- 
lain of one man, but I was to be the minister of 
the church at Lakeville." 

" So ye be. Elder, so ye be ; but we should all on 
us feel dreadful 'f ye got led away by any new- 
fangled notions. An' then the dekin, he kind o' 
feels the respons'bility o' things, an' he's dreadful 
set 'n his ways. I hope the' won't be no trouble." 

" I shall make none," responded the young 
minister, firmly, as he turned away. 

" That's right. Elder, that's right ! I thought 
ye'd take th' sensible view o' things." 
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As he passed the grocery store William Boise 
was reminded of an errand which Miss Mary 
had entrusted to him, and he turned back and 
entered the place. In a circle about the huge 
stove in the rear of the room he perceived the 
usual coterie of men tipped back in their chairs 
and with their feet braced against the fender. 
No fire had yet been kindled, but the force of 
habit for many years led the idlers to continue 
the custom which the long winters had made 
almost sacred, and they would no more have 
thought of seating themselves in the chairs with- 
out assuming the regulation posture, than they 
would of declining to sample the cheese, or pick 
from the smoked herring, or even to refuse to 
join in the discussion of national affairs or the 
settling of local political matters. 

In the midst of the group William Boise dis- 
covered Hat Smith, still coatless in spite of the 
cooler days, with his bristling hair covered by the 
well-known hat of straw, and his huge face beam- 
ing with good nature and its splotches of red. 

" Mornin', Elder," called the namesake of the 
hero of Tippecanoe in stentorian tones that 
might have been heard even to the rear of his 
famous ten-acre lot, as he recognized the young 
preacher. "What's this I hear 'beout you an' 
Dekin Mason turnin' t' be 'Piscopals ? " 

" Turning to be what ? " inquired William 
Boise, somewhat uneasily, as he felt the eyes of 
the men to be turned upon him with evident 
curiosity expressed in all. 
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" *Piscopals ! I've heerd thet first the preacher 
talks an' then the folks 'n th' congregation talks 
back at him 'mong th' 'Piscopals. Th' report is 
'beout town thet thet's what you an' the dekin 
was up to yistidy. Fust you talked, an' then he 
talked." 

William Boise was not minded to continue the 
conversation, but for the moment there appeared 
to be no way of escape. He laughed uneasily, 
but made no response. 

But Hat Smith, unaware of the uneasiness in 
the young minister's mind, was in no way in- 
clined to let slip the present opportunity. 

" Don't you be scart. Elder, for we all on us 
know neow jist the value of the dekin's voice. 
When I bought that there mule o' mine, what I 
sold at the dekin's suggestion, I had a hoss that 
was 'most scared t' death ev'ry time the mule'd 
sing. He'd tremble like a popple leaf, an' shake 
in his shoes like all possessed. But, land o' 
goshin ! jest 's soon 's ne got a little used t' it, 
he didn't mind it no more'n he did th' squeakin' 
o' th' rafters in th' barn." 

" I don't know that I'm frightened," said the 
young minister, uneasily, glancing about him for 
a way of escape as he spoke. 

"That's th' way t' talk. Elder! I heerd a 
man say once thet lots o' folks made th' mistake 
when they was fightin' th' devil in thinkin' they'd 
got to fight like the devil. Thet's th' way 'tis 
with th' dekin. No reflections on you. Elder," 
he added, with a laugh. 
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But William Boise turned and quietly departed 
from the store. The place and all it contained 
had become distasteful, unbearable to him. Even 
the evident friendliness of Hat Smith grated that 
morning, and when he went out upon the street 
it seemed to him that even the beautiful little vil- 
lage was like a prison house to him. He longed 
for freedom, for release from the narrowness of 
Deacon Mason, from the pettiness of the men 
whom he had just left behind him. He knew 
that as soon as he had departed, they had either 
returned with zest to their never ending politi- 
cal discussions, with their accompaniments of 
cheese and herring, or were dwellmg upon the 
exciting events of the preceding day. As he 
entered the post-office he came face to face 
with Deacon Mason himself, who had come on 
an errand similar to his own, and now with 
the weekly paper in his hands, the sage words 
of which he was accustomed to write large in 
his political creed, was ready to return to his 
home. 

The deacon's face was expressionless as he met 
the young man, but William Boise angrily felt the 
colour come into his cheeks as he bowed to the 
officer of the church. 

" Mornin', Elder," said Deacon Mason, his 
lower jaw going through several of the gustatory 
movements with which he had prefaced his re- 
marks on the preceding day. " Goin' t* be to 
home this afternoon ? " 

" I am expecting to be." 
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^^ Guess ril come deown an'' see ye a spell, 
then." 

" Very well ; I shall be at home from three until 
five." 

The interview was ended, and with a feeling of 
relief William Boise turned to his box, which he 
opened with his key and drew forth his letters 
and papers. Among the former he perceived 
two that at once attracted his attention, for one 
bore the imprint of the well-known handwriting 
of Tom Lee, and the other had the postmark ot 
the place in which the seminary was located where 
he had studied previous to his settlement in Lake- 
ville. The sight of the latter brought vividly be- 
fore his mind the words of Deacon Mason in. his 
speech on Sunday morning after the sermon. 
Doubtless this was the letter to which reference 
had been made, and was from the professor who 
was to reclaim him from the perilous paths into 
which his unwary feet had been led. 

He smiled somewhat bitterly as he tore open 
the envelope, and extracting the letter, glanced 
iiastily at the name which was signed at the end 
of the lengthy epistle. It was that of the pro- 
fessor, as he had suspected. The vision of the 
man himself appeared before him for the moment. 
A gentle-faced man he was, with the marks of the 
recluse and the scholar apparent in every feature. 
Earnest, sincere, and with an ability of a certain 
order, he was absolutely ignorant of the vital prob- 
lems which young William Boise had been com- 
pelled to meet many a time in the brief period of 
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his labours in Lakeville. Logical, consistent, stu- 
dious, the " life " for which the worthy man sought 
to prepare his pupils was no more understood by 
him than was tne language of the Telugus. 

There was not vitality in his blood sufficient 
to make him ever alert to the throbbing pulses 
of the life about him, and he was one whose 
thought and mind led him to enter only the paths 
which had been well worn by the feet of his prede- 
cessors. " Scholarship " to him was simply the 
reception and perception of what others had 
thought out before him. Familiar he certainly 
was with much that had been previously thought 
and said, and the facility with which he was able 
to quote from the books in his library was as 
marked as was the entire absence of any originality 
of his own. Indeed, William Boise could not 
recollect that in all the years which he had spent 
in his class room, he had ever heard an idea ad- 
vanced, which, with the utmost stretch of the im- 
agination, could be attributed to the professor 
himself. He was an encyclopedia of other men's 
labours, and his mind was almost as dusty and 
musty as the dust-covered volumes on his shelves. 

There had been whispers among the students 
that years ago the church which the excellent 
man had served as pastor had grown weary of his 
researches and motn-covered platitudes, and yet, 
honouring the man for his gentle spirit and sweet, 
peaceful ways, had still become hungry for a man 
who understood the life of the present century, 
as well as that of the first and third and fifteenth, 
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and at last in a moment of generosity had given 
largely toward the endowment of a chair in the 
seminary, with the quiet but implicit understand- 
ing that their saintly pastor should be called to 
fill it. 

The compact had been adhered to, and the call 
had been duly extended. Flattered by the recog- 
nition of his "scholarly" attainments, the man, 
innocent and ignorant of the methods by which 
it had been accomplished, had hesitated, waiting, 
as he declared, for the plainer indications of duty. 
For a moment the worldly members of his flock 
were aghast, fearful that their well-laid plans, like 
those of other worthy men and mice, might " gang 
agley." 

But the childlike man at last was led to heed 
the flattering summons, placed his resignation of 
his pastorate in the hands of his church oflicials 
and resigned ; and all the membership with a 
sigh of love and relief were resigned to his 
resignation. 

And this was the man whose admonitory epis- 
tle William Boise was about to read in this crisis 
of his life. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ADDED PRESSURE. 

THE young minister walked slowly down 
the street, reading the letter of the pro- 
fessor as he passed the people that met 
him, hardly recognizing their greetings, so en- 
grossed was he in the words of his old teacher. 
True to his nature and training, the professor 
had not written directly or clearly ; but after 
William Boise had gone through the verbose 
platitudes and genial nothings, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the purport of the letter was that 
for the sake of his own peace of mind and pros- 
pects, and for the good of the institution from 
which he had been graduated, he had best adhere 
to the teachings he had received, and not be 
" led " into paths that in any way diverged from 
those that his " faithful instructors " had mapped 
out for him. Safety was to be found only in 
adhering to those things which were already com- 
monly accepted, and outside their limitations lay 
those dimly defined but real elements which were 
somewhat obscurely known as " trouble," or " sus- 
picion of the lack of soundness in the faith." 
For himself the gentle, sweet-spirited professor 
declared that he was content to teach as the 
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trustees of the institution bade him ; and neither 
during his long and " successful " pastorate, nor 
in the professor's chair, had he ever had a serious 
"difficulty," or known anything of that dark- 
complexioned beast that was said to beset the 
pathway of those less discreet than he, and known 
by that indefinite term " trouble." 

When William Boise had read the letter he still 
held it in his hand as he continued on his way 
toward Miss Mary's house. A smile, in part born 
of bitterness and in part of amusement, was on his 
face as his thoughts went back to the professor 
whose letter he had just read. He could under- 
stand the man's alarm, and how the soul within 
him, always seeking the line of least resistance, 
was disturbed by the fear of any reflection being 
cast upon the soundness of his instruction. 
Doubtless he was also honestly disturbed by the 
prospect of any heterodox taint in the good name 
of his pupil, for whom he felt a measure of affec- 
tion, and sincerely desired that the young man 
might escape the pointed finger and the lifted 
eyebrow that would convey a deeper damnation 
than a charge of open sin when his name was 
referred to among " the brethren." 

But what did the professor know of life ? The 
young preacher felt that he had gained a deeper 
and clearer insight into the human heart in his 
brief experience in Lakeville than his teacher 
would ever have with all his "plans" and 
" schemes " and logical quotations from the 
dusty volumes on his shelves. And yet he could 
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not conceal from himself the conclusion that the 
professor and Deacon Mason were both looking 
at the world from the same point of view. One 
had more culture than the other and apparently 
was not so narrow; but essentially they were 
agreed, and in his heart William Boise felt that 
he had a deeper, stronger respect for the sin- 
cerity and integrity of the deacon than he had 
for the trimming and blind utterances of the pro- 
fessor who was contented to teach as the trustees 
instructed him. 

The smile deepened for a moment as the young 
man in his mind ran over the list of these power- 
ful men who were known as " the trustees." 
One was a man who had "struck oil"; another 
had secured a fabulous fortune by his deft 
dealings in pork; still another was a "success- 
ful" clergyman whose one ambition in life was 
currently believed to be to become the successor 
of the very man whose letter he was then holding 
in his hand; and still another was a preacher 
who had flitted from one pulpit to another with 
meteor-like brilliancy and swiftness, and his main 
reliance was the never-to-be-ignored word as to 
his soundness in the faith which the professors 
never failed to give when they were consulted (at 
his suggestion) as to his fitness for the new charge 
he was perpetually seeking. There were other 
men, good and true, on that august board, but 
many of these frankly declared their inability to 
deal with the work of the professors, and, there- 
fore, leaving that to those who were competent, 
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gave themselves devotedly and unreservedly to 
the task of administering the earthly affairs of 
the institution in question. 

Then William Boise thought of that august 
body of " visitors " that annually came to the 
seminary to inspect the work, and apply the 
yearly coat of whitewash, perhaps somewhat after 
the ancient custom of the Jews of annually white- 
washing their sepulchres. Selected by the profes- 
sors themselves, the band of men came obediently, 
honoured and flattered by the recognition of their 
preeminent capacity, listened eagerly, beamed 
wisely and inanely upon the classes, like dear 
children signed their names obediently to the 
stereotyped letter of approval, and then departed 
for home with the approbation of their own con- 
sciences, and hopes of better things in store 
through the fame their deeds had won them. 
Indeed, William Boise laughed aloud as he 
recalled the visit of one man in particular, who 
had held his Hebrew book " wrong end to and 
bottom side up " throughout the examination ; 
but the visitor's smile had been bland and benig- 
nant, and his " approval " even more pronounced 
than that of any of his colleagues. 

It was a genuine relief when he had returned 
to his room to open the letter of Tom Lee. 
It was a bulky letter, and before he began to read 
William Boise was assured that he would learn 
something that would be of special interest to 
him. It was now October, and not a word had 
he received or heard of any plan Sallie might be 
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making along the line of that suggested by the 
oarsman in the preceding summer. But the fact 
that he had not heard did not imply that there 
was nothing to be learned, and it was with a hand 
that slightly trembled that he broke open the 
envelope. 

The letter was in Tom's most characteristic 
style; dealing in a light-hearted way with the 
details of his own life, warm in its expressions of 
affection for his friend, recording many of the 
ludicrous experiences he had had, and almost 
every word tingling with the overflowing life and 
enthusiasm born of his success and interest in the 
business into which he had entered. William 
Boise had read several pages before he came to 
the evident purpose with which Tom had written ; 
and then as he read, the colour swept across his 
face, and in his interest he rose from his chair 
and approached the window. 

" Now last, but not least of all," wrote Tom, 
" I have great news for you, Billy B ! Our min- 
ister has given up — health poor, you know, as I 
told you last summer, and after doing his level 
best, he has decided to quit. I didn't write you 
of this before, because I didn't want to startle you ; 
but the fact is the church here hasn't forgotten 
you. A committee has been appointed, and they're 
coming to Lakeville sometime soon. They'll 
probably drop in on you some Sunday morning 
soon and see if you can do as good a piece of 
work as you could before you had the advantage 
of associating with Hat Smith and others of your 
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parishioners. Now, Billy B, don't you be foolish 
this time, for we want you to come here. You've 
been up in the woods long enough. Come back 
here where you belong ! I don't suppose I ought 
to tell you of all this, but the fact is I can't help 
it. Bring out your best sermons for the next few 
Sundays ; turn the barrel upside down and search 
till you find them, too. Put in a few of your 
prettiest flourishes, and then when the committee 
talks to you don't forget that the rich have 
souls, and don't imagine for a minute that, as Hat 
Smith said that Sunday afternoon, any man is 
more religious just because he doesn't wear a 
* biled shirt and a cellerloid collar,' though I think 
it was the opposite view that was presented by 
the aforesaid individual." 

William Boise paused in his reading and stood 
for a moment looking out through the open 
window. The scene had changed from that of 
the summer days, but it was no less beautiful. 
The trees were clad in gorgeous colours now, and 
the distant farmhouse of Aaron Henson was not 
so distinctly outlined on the far-away hillside as 
in the summer days, when its pink-coloured sides 
stood out in marked contrast with the green that 
covered the country fields. And yet the familiar 
sight somehow impressed him with added force, 
now that there was a possibility of leaving it all 
behind him. He saw Wilbur Bunce come down 
the street and turn in at the driveway in Miss 
Mary's yard, and vaguely wondered what his 
purpose in coming was. Other familiar figures 
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passed on the village street, and he felt that he 
knew them all in their inner lives now. The 
year and a half had brought him into close touch 
with many of the village folk. It would be diffi- 
cult to break away from them, he told himself, 
for he had never a thought now that he would 
remain. He recalled the face of Deacon Mason 
when he had been speaking in the church on 
Sunday, and the dry clicking tones of his voice 
were heard again. But in Tom's letter there was 
the promise and prospect of release. What a 
pleasure it would be to read his letter of resigna- 
tion and gaze calmly down into the deacon's face 
as he did so! He would soon be released from 
the struggle into which he had fallen, and his life 
would be broader and easier. After all, the rich 
did have souls, as Tom had suggested, and he 
was better adapted to the requirements of a 
cultured people, he told himself, than he was to 
the simpler, narrow ways of the Lakeville life. 
The narrowness and the disagreeable things could 
speedily be left behind him. He would soon have 
a larger opportunity and a field better adapted to 
himself 

Then he thought of Sallie Lee. The very fact 
that he had not heard of ill news was good news 
of itself. Tom would never have written as he 
had if Sallie had not known, and approved of it 
all, too. Perhaps her reserve was gone now, and 
in any event he was positive he could break 
through it, if only he knew that Jack Gleason 
might be left out of the problem. The thought 
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of Sallie recalled to him the fact that there was 
a part of Tom's letter which he had not yet read. 
Tom usually did not end his letters without some 
reference to her, and eagerly the young minister 
turned again to the pages and read the closing 
words. 

" Of course you know Sallie went abroad last 
month. She wasn't feeling very well somehow 
after the summer, and so mother decided to take 
her to the south of France. They may be gone 
all winter and leave my father and me here to 
keep the mill running and grind out the neces- 
sary grist, to which even they don't object. The 
Gleasons are to join them next month." 

The first emotion in the mind of the young 
minister, after he had carefully reread the letter, 
was that of elation. Not only was there a pros- 
pect of release from the threatening troubles in 
Lakeville, but the reference to Sallie was also 
comforting. It was true that Jack Gleason was 
probably going to join her ; but as yet there was 
no word that the great fear in his heart was to be 
confirmed, and, though his " decision " was by no 
means forgotten, still his soul clung to a hope, too 
dim and indistinct to be real, and yet somehow 
a source of comfort to him, in spite of his many 
misgivings. Even the promised visit of Deacon 
Mason had lost a part of its terrors, and though 
William Boise was still suffering keenly from the 
episode of the preceding day, there was now an 
added power of resistance in the letter he had 
received from Tom Lee. 
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True to his promise, Deacon Mason appeared 
at Miss Mary's door early in the afternoon. Mr. 
Boise was expecting him, and in a measure was 
prepared for the interview, so that when his vis- 
itor was announced he received him quietly, and 
ushered him into the quiet of his own room. The 
deacon, too, was evidently nerved for the contest, 
and his very calmness was ominous of itself. 

" Well, Elder," he remarked, after he had taken 
the seat politely indicated by his host, " I've come 
deown t' talk it over with ye. We've got t' come 
t' some understanding 'beout this 'ere matter." 

" Do you come to represent yourself or the 
church ? " 

" Hey ? I come because I felt it t' be my 
dooty. It's been goin' on long 'nough." 

" Are you a committee or an individual ? " 

" I guess ye know who I be. The' ain't no 
use mincin' matters. Elder. We might jest 's well 
come t' th' p'int neow 's any time. Neow what 
ye cal'latin' t' dew. Elder ? Thet's what I come 
deown t' find eout." 

" What is it you want me to do ? " inquired 
the young minister, with such quietness that his 
visitor entirely misconstrued his words ; and be- 
lieving that his visit of itself had produced a 
marked effect, at once became somewhat bolder 
in his manner. 

" What I want ye t' do. Elder, is to give us 
th' sincere milk o' the word, — nothin' more, 'n' 
nothin' less ! If ye c'n dew that, I dunno but I 
c'n overlook some o' th' other things." 
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" What other things ? " demanded William 
Boise, almost angrily. 

" Oh, the's siv'ral matters I might mention. 
I've heerd ye was playin' ball with some o* th' 
boys th' other day. Neow that's no conduct 
becomin' a preacher ! We never had no man in 
Lakeville in my time what engaged in such 
worldly amusements." 

" I was trying to become acquainted with the 
boys and young men. They seem to be afraid 
of me, or to keep out of my way just because I'm 
a minister, and I thought I might be able to meet 
them on their own ground ; and then, after they 
had found out that I was a man as well as a min- 
ister, they might be willing to listen to me in 
other matters." 

" 'Tain't no way t' dew ! Jest think o' Paul 
a-playin' ball ! " The infinite scorn of the dea- 
con's voice was lost upon his hearer, whose 
thoughts were busied with other matters, and 
consequently he made no reply. 

" Then the's some other things I might speak 
on," continued the deacon, " but I dunno 's it's 
jest the thing. The's ma an' Lucindy, for exam- 
ple. They're dreadful disapp'inted in ye. I'm 
sorry t' say it. Elder, but the' ain't no use in beatin' 
reound th* bush ; they're both dreadful disap- 
p'inted in ye." 

" I'm sorry. Please tell me what it is I have 
done to disappoint them." 

" 'Tisn't so much what ye have done as what 
ye haven't done. But I didn't come deown t' 
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talk over fam'ly matters, Elder. We'd better 
stick t' eour tex'/' 

" Tm listening," replied Mr. Boise, respectfiiUy. 

" Hu-u-m ! Wall, Elder, t* come straight t* th' 
p*int, what I want t' know is, whether or not 
ye' re goin' t' come back an' gin us th' sincere 
milk o th' word." 

Have I been giving you anything else ? " 
Yes, ye have ! Ye ain't a-layin* th' axe to 
th' root o' th' tree. We hired ye to cry aloud 'n' 
spare not. Ye don't say nothin* abeout fleein' 
from the wrath to come. Yer views seem t' have 
changed." 

" They have." 

"The' have?" inquired the deacon, trium- 
phantly. " Then why don't ye get eout ? Bewar' 
o' them what come t* ye in sheep's clothin', but 
their innards are ravenous wolves." 

In spite of his anger and the suffering he was 
undergoing, William Boise laughed as the deacon 
spoke, and the wrath of that worthy man flamed 
forth afresh. 

" Yes, sir, Elder," he remarked, after his lower 
jaw had given forth several of its silent and 
peculiar gustatory movements, " that's jest ezac'ly 
the state o' the case ! I've been patient with ye, 
for I knew ye wasn't nothin' but a boy, an' ma 
an' Lucindy kind a had a soft feelin' for ye ; but 
I can't stand thfs thing. Ye know what eour 
views be, an' we thought we knew what yours 
was ; but neow ye say up an' deown that your 
views has changed, and it's only common honesty 
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for you t* git eout an* let some one come in who 
c'n preach what we want. I'll leave it t' you, 
Elder, 'f that isn't the fair thing." 

" But suppose what I think is the truth and 
that you possibly may be the one to be mistaken. 
What then ? " 

" Hey ? That ain't no s'posable case. Elder. 
Here we stan' for certain things all drawn up an' 

Eut in print, tew. Neow ye said when ye come 
ere them was yer views tew ; but neow ye say 
yer views has changed. Mebbe a man's got a 
right t' dew that. I'm not sayin' nothin' 'beout 
that, but what I dew say is that ye haven't got no 
right t' Stan' in eour pulpit when ye don't b'lieve 
what we b'lieve." 

" I haven't denied one of those doctrines," said 
the young minister, now somewhat puzzled by the 
unexpected phase under which Deacon Mason 
had made his statement. Somehow he realized 
as he had never realized before that the man was 
thoroughly conscientious in his " views," and, 
whatever his personal pique might be, he believed 
that he believed what he was saying ; and there 
was an element of justice, too, in his plea. Even 
the position of the professor, if he had one, ap- 

E eared in a somewhat different light now. Men 
ad a right to found institutions to perpetuate 
their own " views," if they desired to do so ; and 
whatever liberty he claimed for himself, William 
Boise was troubled for the moment, as he for the 
first time questioned if his liberty gave him per- 
mission to stand as the representative of a body 
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of people whose thoughts and convictions he in 
nowise represented. 

" I haven't denied any of those things to which 
you refer. Deacon," he said again. " I simply 
cannot speak positively concerning some of them. 
I have thought over my message, and I trust I 
have studied the wants and the needs of the Lake- 
ville people ; and what I have been saying is, in 
my honest judgment, what they need, though it 
may not be what they want." 

" That don't make no difference," replied Dea- 
con Mason, shortly. " We have eour beliefs, an' 
we hired ye t' preach 'em. Neow 'f ye can't 
preach 'em, then git eout ! That's all I've got t' 
say 'beout it." ^ 

" So you think. Deacon Mason, that the 
church hired me just as a corporation or a man 
employs a lawyer to defend certain opinions as to 
the rights they hold or think they hold ? Is that 
the position I hold in Lakeville ? " 

" I don't know nothin' 'beout yer lawyers ! All 
I know is that we have * views ' here what ye say 
yerself ye don't hold to ; an' 'f ye don't, then I 
say ag'in, git eout." 

" But I haven't denied them. I don't object 
to your views or to your holding to them. I 
haven't tried to unsettle the faith of any one. 
I don't think I would, even if it lay in my power 
to do it. All I have done is to try to bring hope 
and help into the life of the Lakeville people, and 
I have tried to do it honestly." 

" That don't make no difference," persisted the 
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deacon, doggedly. "We hired ye for a specific 
purpose ; an 'f ye don't live up t' yeour part o' 
the bargain, ye hain't no right t' 'xpect us t' live 
up t' eour part neither. That's th' long an' th' 
short on it. Elder ! " 

" The church didn't call me," said the young 
minister, quietly. 
Hey ? " 
I say the church didn't call me." 

" Th' church didn't call ye ? I dunno what on 
airth ye mean." 

" I mean that I'd never heard of Lakeville 
when I decided to become a minister. My call 
came, as I believe, from Him who is the Great 
Head. I am His servant, not yours. I came 
here to work with this church, not mcrdy /or it. 
My allegiance is not to you nor to any body 
of men. Of course as an honest man I don't 
intend to do anything that shall work injury to 
you or this people; and before God I can say 
that my conscience is clear in His sight and before 
all men ! " The young man's voice became a 
little stronger under the glow of his feeling, and 
his eyes looked fearlessly into those of the man 
before him. 

" Is that some more o' th' * new ' theology, 
too ? " inquired the deacon, sarcastically. 

" No, it's as old as Paul, — as old as the Master 
Himself. Did you ever hear that the great 
apostle was scourged and beaten with rods ; that 
he was stoned and cast into prison ; that he was 
on trial for his life ; that he was for a day and a 
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night in the great waters and lay stretched on the 
beach at last, lifeless, as all thought ; that he suf- 
fered in the dungeons, and was thrust into the 
innermost parts of the jail at Philippi ? Did you 
ever hear of those things. Deacon ? " 

" I b'lieve I dew rec'lect hearin' somethin' of 
them things ; but what's all that got t* dew with 
this preacnin' o' yourn, what we don't want, an' 
furthermore we won't have ? " 

" Did you ever hear of the Nazarene being 
chased from his own city ? Did you ever hear 
that He was scourged and spit upon, and nailed to 
a cross at last ? " 

" I have heard ; but ye're gettin' blaspheemi- 
ous, young man ! When ye get t' puttin' yerself 
'longside o' Paul an' th' Lord, that's a leetle too 
much ! " 

" I'm not putting myself alongside either of 
them ! I never felt more humble or unworthy in 
my life. But I'd like to have you tell me who it 
was that treated both of them as they were treated. 
Wasn't it the equivalent of our church ? Wasn't 
it the * body of b'lievers,' as you are pleased to 
call them? Both of them had ^changed their 
views,' to use your own expression, or at least 
their views did not suit the people to whom they 
were sent. But did they ^ leave ' ? Didn't they 
stand to their * views,' and wasn't it the people 
themselves that cast them out ? I tell you. Dea- 
con Mason, it's you who are at fault, not I, though 
I could tell you of faults I have that you never 
dreamed of. But in this you are wrong and I am 
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right. Tm not trying to upset the feith of the 
weakest child in Lakeville ! I'm trying to give 
the message which I believe was given me to give. 
It's good news, and hope, and comfort I'm preach- 
ing ; not condemnation nor damnation, such as 
you seem to desire — for other people. I tell 
you I'm not like a lawyer you hire to foreclose 
one of your mortgages. I'm not the * troubler 
of Israel,' to adopt another of your own figures ; 
but in a very small way I'm like Elijah, the great 
prophet, when in response to Ahab's summons 
and complaint that he was troubling Israel, he 
turned upon the narrow, petty, covetous king, 
and, denying the charge, flung it back into the 
king's face, declaring, *Thou art the man ! Thou 
art he that is the troubler of Israel.' I tell you, 
Deacon Mason, and I say it in all kindness, too, 
for I'm but a young man and you are an old — " 

" I ain't so very old," interrupted the deacon. 
" I ain't but fifty-nine." 

" Well, you are older than I, and all I mean is 
that I do not mean to be in any way impertinent; 
that it is not I, but you who are the disturber here 
in Lakeville. I find no fault with your views; 
you have a perfect right to them, as much a right 
as I have to mine, and you may be correct and I 
may be mistaken ; but you are the one that is 
making the trouble, and not I. Have you ever 
heard a word spoken against me personally ? 
With all my weakness, have you ever heard that 
I was guilty of any act that brought reproach 
upon the name of the church, or my Master?" 
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" That hain't nothin' t' dew with the case ! *' 
said the deacon, shortly, 

" Yes, it has ; it has everything to do with it ! 
It's not my life, nor my character, nor anything, 
except that my 'views' aren't just such as you can 
approve. And yet I am giving the message, as 
I believe, of Him in whom you believe, 'and so 
do I. I haven't denied the faith, and my greatest 
fear now is that I, like Peter, may deny my Master 
by presenting Him in a false light." 

" I guess th' church has got some rights." 

" So it has, and If the church wants me to go, 
I'll not stay another minute. But up to the pres- 
ent moment, as I understand, you are speaking 
for yourself, and for yourself alone. No, Deacon 
Mason, — I say it in all kindness, but I say it with- 
out a particle of fear, — I shan't leave Lakeville be- 
cause you do not approve my words in the pulpit ! 
I shall stay just as Paul stayed in Ephesus, and 
for the same reason, 'because of mine enemies.' 
If there is trouble, it shall not be of my making. 
If it comes, I shall try to bear it as a part of the 
'hardness' that Paul told the young preacher 
Timothy to bear." 

Deacon Mason smiled drily as he replied, 
" Mebbe yer salary won't be quite so big as 'tis 
neow. Elder. Some on us don't intend t' s'port 
any preachin' "t we don't b'lieve in. It's jest 
prob'ble thet more 'n a hundred dollars'll come 
oiF, first plunk." 

" Let it come ! I can get along without it ! I 
didn't come here for the salary. I can saw wood 
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or hoe potatoes if I have to. Paul made tents with 
his own hands so that he would not be beholden 
to the church at Corinth, and I can do a little in 
Lakeville if it becomes necessary, I think. No, 
Deacon, I'm not to be frightened or threatened ! 
I came here to give a message, and I shall do it 
just as long as the church agrees to it. When the 
church wants me to stop, then I'll stop, but not 
before." 

"We'll see t' thet part on it, then. Elder. 
Neow I jest drew up a dozen questions an' put 
'em on this here paper," said the deacon, as he 
drew a document from his pocket. " I'd like t' 
have ye look 'em over ; an' mebbe 'f ye c'n sign 
'em, some o' the trouble'll blow over. I hain't 
no likin' for a church row." 

Never before had the official been addressed as 
he had that day, and for a moment he was almost 
dazed, his surprise was so keen. 

" Who drew up these questions ? " inquired 
William Boise. "Was it you or the church?" 

" I did." 

"Then I shall not take them," said William 
Boise, quietly. " You have no right to put one 
to a test or examination of this kind." 

"All right. Elder. It might 'a' saved a heap 
o' trouble. I guess I'll be goin'." 

And taking his hat. Deacon Mason departed 
from the house, and as he passed up the street 
William Boise could see that his lower jaw was 
still continuing its gustatory exercise. 



CHAPTER XX. 

GHOSTS OF TROUBLE. 

FOR a time after the departure of his visitor 
the heart of the young minister was in a 
glow, and a feverish excitement possessed 
him. He felt that his manhood had been assailed, 
and he resented it as every true man should. 
He assured himself, as he recalled the interview, 
that he had not spoken one word for which an 
apology was due. He had been dignified in 
spite of his anger, and his intense excitement had 
not caused him to say anything that would be a 
source of regret to him. And yet he could not 
conceal from himself that the sincerity of Deacon 
Mason was evident. The man plamly believed 
in what he had said, and whatever motives had 
combined to bring about the interview (the young 
man smiled somewhat bitterly as he recalled the 
deacon's reference to the feeling of "ma and 
Lucindy " over his sins of omission), certainly the 
confidence of the deacon in the absolute truth of 
the " b'liefs " he held, was not to be gainsaid. 

With the thought, the reaction came in the 
young man's mind, and seating himself in his 
easy-chair he began to think of what it was to 
which he had committed himself in the heat of 

359 
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the moment. His eye fell upon Tom's letter, 
which was lying spread out upon his desk. Two 
hours before this time his heart had bounded as 
he thought of the release from the trials at Lake- 
ville, and the large opportunity in the city of 
Buffalo. And now the question was solved and 
he was to remain in Lakeville. Deacon Mason 
would not let the matter rest where it was, of 
that he was convinced. And that he might be 
able to gain a sufficient number of followers to 
drive him from his present position was in no 
way improbable. In the end he would be ban- 
ished from Lakeville ; but it would be too late 
for him to listen to the people in Buffiilo, even 
if they should be inclined toward him after the 
report of his " trouble " in his present field came 
to their ears. 

Before his mind the picture of the city church 
rose. He could see the soft light as it fell from 
the beautiful windows upon the beautiful interior. 
The sounds of the deep-toned organ stole upon his 
inner sense. He could see the rich furnishmgs of 
the pulpit, and pictured to himself what it would 
be to stand there and declare his message. Strong 
men were seated in the congregation, men who had 
compelled the hardest problems to yield to their 
powers. Intelligence, comprehension, breadth, 
inspiration, were apparent on every side. What a 
pleasure, what an uplift, it would be to be the leader 
of a people like that ! What a marvellous effect 
it would have upon himself, and what plans for 
the uplifting of the outcast and forlorn he could 
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form, and, better still, could carry out. Then 
unconsciously his vision turned toward one well- 
marked place in the audience. He could see 
Sallie Lee just as she had appeared the last time 
he had seen her when he had spoken there. 
The strong, sweet, gentle face, the glance of the 
brown eyes so keenly alive to every phase of 
life, the quiet dignity, winning and never repel- 
lent, and above all the comprehension of himself 
which he knew she ever had, all appealed to him 
with almost irresistible power. And it was not 
yet certain that she belonged to another and not 
to himself. 

But he had cast it all aside, and for what? 
He thought of Deacon Mason and the harsh dry 
tones of his voice as they had been heard only 
a few minutes before in that very room. The 
faces of his own congregation appeared before 
him, and all that repelled him in his narrow life 
stood forth with almost startling effect. Then, 
too, there was the gathering gloom of the coming 
conflict, in which he was by no means sure of the 
outcome. With defeat, there would also come 
the failure of those " prospects " of which the 
professor had written so strongly, in spite of his 
platitudinous twaddle. Was it worth the strug- 
gle ? All that made life worth the living ap- 
pealed to him on the one side. There was the 
ampler life, the congenial surroundings, success 
as the word was commonly used, opportunities 
for greater service, and perhaps — the very 
thought caused his blood to leap in his veins 
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— perhaps Sallie Lee to be his own, after he had 
driven away the reserve with which she had 
clothed herself as with a garment the last time he 
had seen her. 

For a time, in the depths of his utter misery, 
the young minister sat with folded hands and 
closed eyes, while it seemed to him that all the 
promises of life slowly passed him in a sombre 
procession and left him alone. Then the scene 
once more shifted. He somehow beheld a grove 
on a hillside in a far-away land. It was night, 
and from the parting passing clouds that swept 
across the face of the sky, the light of the moon 
fell full at times upon the low olive trees and 
the shadows of the garden. On the border of 
the grove he could see three sleeping figures, 
clad in garments strange to him, and that be- 
tokened a life accustomed to the Orient. Far- 
ther within the shadows he beheld the figure of 
One prostrate upon the ground ; but when the 
face was lifted he saw expressed upon it an unut- 
terable loneliness and longing such as never 
before had been seen. With bated breath he 
saw the form slowly rise, and with suflTering 
stamped upon every feature, return to the place 
where the sleeping men were lying. For a 
moment, even the agony was gone from the face, 
as with one long look of love the Man gazed 
upon the sleepers as tenderly as a mother looks 
upon the face of the babe slumbering upon her 
bosom ; and then with the return of the marks 
of suflTering, framed in an expression of wonder- 
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fill strength, the Man with bowed head once 
more made His way to the place He had left. In 
the loneliness of that moment, born of a longing 
to help the suffering, sinning, stumbling world 
that had no response for its helper, William 
Boise felt creeping into his heart a wave of 
tenderness that almost overwhelmed him, and for 
the first time he entered into the deeper meaning 
of life. 

The glow had not departed from his face, when 
in response to her light knock on the door. Miss 
Mary was bidden to enter the room. There was 
an expression of mingled sympathy and anger on 
her face as she glanced kindly at her " boy ; but 
when she perceived that apparently he was not 
cast down by his recent interview, her eyes kin- 
dled with a look of relief, and she said apologeti- 
cally, " I couldn't help hearing some of what was 
going on. I guess Deacon Mason never heard 
such words afore in all his born days." 

" Was I too sharp ? Was I disrespectful ? " 

" No ; not a bit, not a bit ! He deserved a 
good deal more than you gave him ; but Tm glad 
you didn't bear on too hard. He's an old man 
and has always been interested in the church, you 
know. You must have patience with him, and I 
don't believe he'll be able to make much of a 
fuss." 

" I mean to be patient, but somehow I can't get 
away from the thought that the *old men,' like 
the * poor,' are always with us ; and just how far 
they should be permitted to dictate and make their 
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weakness stronger than the strength of the other 
men, is a great question. I'm not thinking of 
Deacon Mason or of myself primarily, but of the 
church and the work. And it isn't a question of 
old men or young, for there's Deacon Snow, for 
example. It's like seeing the face of a saint to 
look upon his beaming countenance, and he's 
a good deal older than Deacon Mason. It's a 
question of the attitude of a man's mind, whether 
he's old or young. Some old people are young 
in spirit and some young people are as old as the 
hills. Why, Miss Mary, I've actually heard 
that some people are born into this world bald 
headed ! " 

Miss Mary laughed lightly, for it did her moth- 
erly soul good to see that her protege was bearing 
up so well under what she, in her heart, was satis- 
fied was to be a severe trial, and the end was not 
yet. 

" You'll come out all right," she said cheerily. 
" Deacon Mason may find that he's made a mis- 
take." 

Her mind reverted for a moment to the worthy 
wife and daughter of the deacon, and her face 
became clouded. She understood well that they 
would not permit the deacon to abandon his 
efforts, and she wondered if William Boise had 
any suspicion as to the part they were taking. 
Apparently he had none, and Miss Mary smiled 
at his innocence. Not for a moment did she be- 
lieve that Deacon Mason thought himself to be 
in any way influenced by the anger in his wife's 
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heart over the sins of omission on the part of the 
young minister. Doubtless he was contending 
for the faith, and for that alone. 

" It isn't very pleasant, I know," she said, " but 
if you have patience, I'm sure it'll all come out 
right, and you'll be the stronger for it. Now I 
just want to say — " 

The little woman stopped abruptly as the sound 
of a timid knocking was heard at the side door, 
and quickly arising and excusing herself, she has- 
tened to answer the summons. In a brief time 
she returned and said : — 

" Aaron Henson is here, and he says he wants 
to see you." 

"All right," replied Mr. Boise, repressing the 
sigh of weariness that rose to his lips. 

He had dealt sufficiently with the problems of 
his parish for one day, he thought, and he was 
eager for relief. But the visitor was ushered into 
his room, and greeting him pleasantly, the young 
minister invited the sad-faced, forlorn little man 
to be seated. And never before had the complete 
discouragement of Aaron Henson been so ap- 
parent to Mr. Boise. The eyes were almost 
colourless, and even the chin seemed almost too 
indifferent to cling closely to its appointed place. 
The heart of Wilfiam Boise smote him as he saw 
the pathetic sight of this toiling, hopeless man be- 
fore him, and his voice was strongly sympathetic 
as he said : — 

" I trust you and all the family are well^ Mr. 
Henson." 
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" Hardly middlin'," replied the visitor, in his 
spiritless manner, as he looked steadily and un- 
easily at his hat, which he kept continually twirl- 
ing in his hands. " It's partly 'beout that, an' 
partly 'beout somethin' else I come t' see ye for 
this mornin'. Elder." 

" If I can help you, I shall be most happy to 
do so." 

" First it's 'beout th' morgidge. Th' interest 
is due nex' week, an' I don't know, for the life o' 
me, where it's t' come from. The dekin says 
I've got t' pay it, whether or no, but I don' see 
heow even Dekin Mason 's goin' t' get blood 
eout on a stone. Th' Lord knows I'd be only 
too glad t' pay it 'f I could ! " 

" How much is it ! " 

"Th' int'rest? It's fifteen dollars. Th' 
morgidge is fur five hundurd, an' at six per cent 
semi-annual that makes th' int'rest fifteen dollars 
ev'ry six months ; an' it comes pretty hard, I c'n 
tell ye, too, when ye've had such 'xpences 's 
I've had, 'long with buryin' Nancy ! I haven't 
got her no stun yet, neither," added the man, 
disconsolately. 

" I can let you have ten dollars, Mr. Henson," 
said the young minister, quickly. 

Out of his meagre and poorly paid salary he 
had been saving slowly a small sum, with which 
he was promising himself a few books that he was 
eager to secure. They dealt with some of the 
problems that were troubling his own mind at the 
time, and he was looking forward to their coming 
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with a hunger of heart it would have been diffi- 
cult to describe. 

" That's kind on ye. Elder," said Aaron Hen- 
son, " but I didn't come t* git money. I didn't 
know but ye might be willin t' see th' dekin, an' 
mebbe he'd agree t' give me a little more time. 
But after las' Sunday's performance, prob'ly 
ye won't feel jes' like havin' a interview with 
him." 

" No," said William Boise, quickly. " I couldn't 
see him ! It wouldn't do at all ! It wouldn't help 
you; I'm sure it wouldn't. But you take this 
money, Mr. Henson, and that will help you out 
a little. I'm sorry it isn't more." The young 
minister quickly rose from his seat and, taking his 
pocket-book, tendered the bill to his visitor. 

The reluctance of Aaron gradually gave way, 
and at last he took the money, mumbling that 
" he would pay it back jest as soon as he received 
his cheese money." " Elder," he added, gazing 
steadily at his slowly revolving hat as he spoke, 
" I don't s'pose it's necessary to say anythin' t' 
any one 'beout this, is it?" 

"Certainly not. This is entirely confidential, 
Mr. Henson." 

" Thank ye. Elder," said Aaron, with a sigh of 
relief. " Neow the's one other matter I come to 
see ye 'beout." 

" Yes ? " 

"It's 'beout Ellen. She seems t' be gettin' 
wuss 'n' wuss. She didn't eat no breakfas' this 
mornin', an* she don't seem t' have no heart 'n 
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her work. She worries me, an' I don't seem t* 
be able t' find eout th' cause o* the trouble." 

" Perhaps she has too much work to do." 

"She isn't doin' no more 'n her mother did 
when she was her age. No, I don't think it's 
that, Elder." 

" What do you think it is ? " 

" I dunno fer certain. But I've got my sus- 
picions." As he spoke, Aaron Henson glanced 
uneasily and furtively about him, and then his 
eyes returned to the slowly revolving hat which 
not for a moment had he permitted to cease its 
rotatory motion. 

" What do you think it is ? " repeated the young 
minister, sympathetically. 

"I've a notion," said Aaron, slowly, "that 
mebbe 's heow her mother's troublin* her." 

" Her mother ? You mean that she is still 
grieving over her mother's death ? " 

" No, not that 'xactly. Haven't ye never heard. 
Elder, o' folks bein' troubled 'cause the dead 
was lyin' a bit uneasy in their graves ? " 

For a moment the young minister could hardly 
repress the smile that crept over his face, but he 
quickly became quiet as he thought of the elements 
that combined to make up the life of the people 
whom he served. Innocent of many things, they 
were by no means lacking in intelligence. Books 
and papers were circulated and read in many of 
the homes, and there was a keen appreciation of 
the better things on the part of many of them. 
But the most of them were ignorant of life itself. 
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They had lived quiet lives, apart from the stir and 
restlessness of the great cities, and though they 
had gained many thmgs by their close touch with 
nature, they had lost others, in accordance with 
that immutable law of compensation by which 
Nature distributes her favours with greater justice 
than sometimes we are prone to acknowledge or 
even to believe. 

One element in the life of the Lakeville people 
that had frequently perplexed the young minister 
was the prevalent belief in the efficacy of certain 
signs. Even the more intelligent were not en- 
tirely free from its influence, and more than once 
William Boise had laughed heartily even at Miss 
Mary herself, when, after studying the tea grounds 
in her cup, she calmly would announce that visi- 
tors tall or short were to be expected that very 
day at her home. His good-natured bantering 
had not staggered her faith one whit; and when 
on the mornmg of the day when Tom Lee and 
his sister had so unexpectedly dropped in upon 
them, at the breakfast table she had unconsciously 
helped herself to a slice of bread, when a piece un- 
beknown to her was already on her plate, she had 
declared that some one was coming to visit them 
who would be hungry, William Boise had laughed 
heartily at the prophecy. Later, when Tom and 
Sallie actually came, and the fact that Tom was 
hungry was too evident to be gainsaid, she had 
triumphantly inquired of the young minister 
whether or not " he now believed there was noth- 
ing in signs." He laughingly had acknowledged 
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his defeat, though Miss Mary was still sceptical 
as to his complete conversion. 

Nor had the devout little woman been any ex- 
ception in his flock, for to a certain extent he had 
found the confidence in the efficacy of certain 
signs to be well-nigh universal. When he en- 
tered a sick-room, if the suflFering patient was 
seen to pick nervously at the bed clothing, the 
neighbours nodded sagely at one another, and 
with many sighs whispered that the doom of the 
sick one was sealed. Perhaps the belief to which 
the women of Lakeville clung with the greatest 
tenacity was that of certain prenatal influences, 
and "birth marks" were always explained and 
accounted for by the wiseacres, whether it had 
been a mouse that had frightened the woman, or 
there had been an unnatural longing for some 
unseasonable fruit. But the fear which Aaron 
Henson expressed was entirely new to the young 
minister, and for a moment he was seriously 
puzzled how best to meet it. 

" I don't think you need worry over that," he 
said at last. " Your wife is at rest ; and the un- 
easiness is all Miss Ellen's. There is a cause for 
it, of course ; but it will not be found where you 
fear it is, I am sure." 

" I dun no. Elder," responded Aaron, shaking 
his head dubiously. " Nancy's sister was troubled 
once much the same as Ellen is now." 

" Well, they didn't find the cause in the grave 
of any one, did they ? " 

" Yes, the' did ; an' that's jest it. That's what 
makes me uneasy now." 
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" Tell me about it." 

" Well, th* way of it was like this. Elder : Nancy 
was one of ten children, as mebbe ye don't know ; 
and one on 'em, her sister Pretory, was took with 
th' consumption, an* after a spell she died. Well, 
Nancy was 'most broken hearted, for she was 
'mazin* fond o' Pretory, an' she kep' grievin' an' 
grievin' till she was all run deown, an' her folks 
was fearful she was goin' jest as her sister had 
gone afore her. But, Elder, 'f yeou b'lieve me, 
her grandfather said as heow he knew, he was cer- 
tain sure, that Nancy's sister was a lyin' oneasy 
'n her grave ; so fin'ly they went an' dug up th' 
body." 

"And found it all right, of course." 

" No, that's jest the p'int. It wasn't all right, 
for the' found the heart full o' fresh blood." 

Aaron's voice had sunk to a whisper, and Will- 
iam Boise, in spite of his effort to be calm, some- 
how felt a shiver creep over his body. 

" What did they do then ? " 

"Why, the' let th' blood eout, an' then put 
everything back in th' coffin jest 's it ought t' be. 
I seen this m'self, Elder, for I was a-courtin' 
Nancy at the time, an' nat'rally was int' rested in 
what was goin' on." 

" Did your wife — did Mrs. Henson — re- 
cover ? " 

" Yes, she did. She was real smart from that 
time till she died." 

As William Boise recalled the weary woman, 
her appearance certainly did not bear out to any 
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very great extent the " smartness " to which her 
bereaved husband had referred. However, he did 
not refer to what was in his mind, but did his 
utmost to comfort the troubled heart of Aaron 
Henson, and promised that he himself would 
soon see Ellen. Partly content, the man at last 
departed, and the minister was left to himself. 

The week was an exceedingly busy one, for 
there were times when the reaction came, and all 
the strength of will that William Boise possessed 
was required to hold himself to the line which he 
had selected. Two matters broke in upon the 
monotony, however, and served to rouse him to 
greater and continued effort. One was the com- 
forting words which good old Deacon Snow spoke 
to him, bidding him be of good cheer and keep 
up heart, and assuring him that the church was 
with him. The man himself greatly helped the 
troubled young minister, though he was by no 
means assured that the deacon knew whereof he 
spoke when he promised the support of the church 
people in the struggle. 

The other matter was a series of petty annoy- 
ances with which William Boise found himself 
beset. A strap would be missing from his har- 
ness, a nut would be gone from the buggy, and 
several times a serious accident was barely avoided. 
Who or what the cause of the trouble was he 
could not conjecture. He had discovered it first 
on the occasion of the visit which he had prom- 
ised Aaron Henson he would make. But after 
his arrival at the pink farmhouse, and Ellen 
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could nowhere be found, he was not able to repeat 
the visit during the busy days that followed. The 
annoyances, however, continued, and at last the 
young minister resolved to seek the advice of 
Hat Smith, as to what he had best do. It was 
Saturday night when he made the decision, and 
no opportunity would be given to see Hat before 
Monday. 

On 'Sunday, however, his thoughts were seri- 
ously diverted when, after entering his pulpit, he 
discovered the presence of three men in his audi- 
ence whom he instantly recognized as from the 
church at Buffalo. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HAT smith's counsel. 

ALTHOUGH the Reverend William Boise 
knew that the visit of the three wise men 
from Buffalo was entirely useless — for he 
had already pondered and decided the matter, for 
which, doubtless, they had come — still there was 
a nervous trembling in his voice when he began 
his service. His motives were somewhat mixed, 
and he could hardly have explained to himself 
just why it was that he was so eager for the 
visitors to receive a good impression that morn- 
ing and carry back a good report to his friends in 
the far-away city. Perhaps the very feeling stimu- 
lated him, for at all events, when the hour was 
ended he assured himself that he had done well, 
and the evident interest of the committee was appar- 
ent from the beginning to the end of his address. 
He could see, however, that the visitors were 
not desirous of being recognized, and accordingly 
he did not seek them out when he came down 
the pulpit steps. There were several matters of 
interest concerning which he desired to consult 
various members of his congregation that morn- 
ing, and when he had done his duties, the wise 
men were gone. 

274 
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Not troubled by their departure, William Boise 
vas nevertheless somewhat hurt and disappointed 
vhen he perceived that some of his people, who 
lad been accustomed to remain for a friendly 
vord or a cordial grasp of the hand, had speedily 
leparted that day, and he had no difficulty in 
cnowing, almost intuitively, that there had been 
m expression of suspicion or antipathy plainly 
expressed on their countenances. Lfnusually sen- 
sitive to the unspoken thoughts of those about 
lim, as the young minister was, he had no diffi- 
nilty in accounting for the hurried departure of 
:he people who had gone, on the ground of the 
suspicion which Deacon Mason had aroused as 
:o the soundness of his "views." Other sins 
night be forgiven, but the sin of thinking for 
limself, or of differing in his opinions from those 
)f his fellows, was something for which, in their 
ninds, not only was there no excuse, but almost 
10 forgiveness. Still his heart was not unduly 
:ast down, for his friends had been exceedingly 
riendly, and the words of genial Deacon Snow 
lad been unusually tender and appreciative. 
Besides, he had the consciousness of the presence 
)f the three men from Buffalo in his audience; 
md although he knew their errand must be a 
Tuitless one, still the very fact that there were 
>thers who were interested in him outside the 
larrow limitations of Lakeville afforded him a 
neasure of satisfaction, and somehow greatly 
strengthened his heart. 

When he passed out of the church, he ¥^a8 
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surprised to see the three men conversing with 
Deacon Mason on the lawn ih front of the build- 
ing. The colour came into his cheeks at the 
sight, and his first thought was that he would 
approach the group and interrupt the flow of 
words which was proceeding from the lips of the 
deacon ; but as soon as he appeared in the door- 
way, the four men turned and started up the street 
in the direction of Deacon Mason's house. The 
young minister watched them for a moment and 
then, with a feeling of bitterness in his heart, 
joined Miss Mary, and in silence walked by her 
side. 

That there evidently was now some prejudice, 
to call it by no stronger term, among a part of 
the congregation could not be denied. The faces 
and manner had betrayed it. Whether it was 
due to the efforts of Deacon Mason or not he 
could not determine ; but in his present state of 
mind he was naturally inclined to believe that the 
deacon had not been idle during the days of the 
week now past. Then, too, there was no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding the look of triumph 
on the face of the worthy man as he had eagerly 
talked to the three visitors who were walking 
with him toward his house. What the nature of 
his words was, William Boise easily could con- 
jecture, and the bitterness in his heart increased. 
The men evidently had been listening intently to 
what was being said, and the troubled expressions 
upon their faces left no doubt as to the effect 
Deacon Mason's words were having. 
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And yet the young minister assured himself 
that the only crime of which he was guilty was 
that of daring to differ from the opinions or prej- 
udices of a few of his church members, for he 
did not dignify their " views " by the term convic- 
tions. He had not antagonized any of them, and 
had only presented the same great truth in which 
they all trusted, though from a different point of 
view. Dogmatism and harshness had given place 
in his utterances to a spirit of hope and helpful- 
ness. Some of the exclamation points had been 
discarded, but his message was still positive, 
though it was now interpretative and not con- 
demnatory. The range of his subjects was not 
so broad as when he had first come to Lakeville, 
but what he gave them now was his own and 
intensely vital. It had not merely entered into 
his life, but his life had, in a sense, entered into 
it. His words were fresh now, and new only in 
sense of being novel to a people who had sunk 
so far down into the ruts or their narrow life that 
they were not able to see over the edges. The 
world and the truth were confined within the 
narrow limits of their own narrow ways. Not 
only were their ears dulled and their minds closed 
to any fresh appeals in their serene confidence over 
the absolute truthfulness of the truth as they held 
it ; but also in their hands were the stones with 
which their ancestors to the most remote of days 
had ever greeted the visions of the prophets. 

Thoughts similar to these were in the mind 
of William Boise as he walked silently by Miss 
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Mary's side, and when they arrived at her home 
he was supremely miserable in his self-pity. His 
lot was hard, but the innate strength of the young 
man's fibre had been summoned to his aid during 
the trials of the past weeks, and though he was 
cast down, he was not despondent, and no thought 
of abandoning his purpose had been entertained 
even for a moment. 

The dinner which Miss Mary speedily prepared 
served to dispel a part of the gloom, but all 
through the long hours of the afternoon he found 
himself continually looking up the street, still 
expecting that the three visitors at the morning 
service would come to see him before they de- 
parted for Buffalo ; but the sun sank below the 
distant home of Aaron Henson, and the evening 
came and went, but the expected visit was not 
made. And William Boise was keenly disap- 

Eointed, though just why he was he could not 
ave explained even to himself. 
He assured himself many times that he would 
not listen to any overtures they might make, and 
even pictured to himself the eagerness with which 
they would doubtless strive to break down his 
objections to leaving his present field of labour ; 
but when the committee did not even come to 
see him, and no opportunity was afforded for the 
delivery of the sentences and sentiments which 
he had carefully thought out, a feeling of intense 
disappointment and mortification was added to 
the chagrin under which he was already suffering. 
Doubtless, he assured himself with intense em- 
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phasis, the men had been disappointed in his 
ability. When they had talked to him, as they 
had nearly two years before this time, about be- 
coming the pastor of the church at Buffalo, they 
had seen signs of promise, or thought they had, 
which was much the same thing, and had been 
willing to trust to them. Now that he had had 
the actual experience in the work, and they had 
heard him in the church of which he was pastor, 
they must be keenly disappointed in what he had 
said and done, and m the kindness of their hearts 
had departed, believing that they could best avoid 
hurting his feelings by leaving all they had hoped 
or expected to say, unsaid. The prizes of life were 
not to be for him, he declared to himself again 
and again, apparently taking a deal of satisfaction 
out of the very misery each repetition of the state- 
ment caused him. He was a small man and must 
be content to labour in a small field. He had 
heard many a time that the proper method for a 
young man of ability to use was to fill his present 
place, however small it might be, so full that the 
very overflow would compel the recognition of his 
talents from others in the regions beyond. And 
surely, he thought, no field could be smaller than 
the one he had. But instead of filling that to 
overflowing, there was every prospect that he 
would fail even there ; that is, he would " fail " as 
the word was commonly used and understood. 

Through the long hours of the evening, in his 
loneliness — for Miss Mary had gone to the house 
of a neighbour, where a little child was lying at 
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the point of death, — he fought over the never 
ending battle. In his depression, he was tempted 
to doubt the reality of anything good and true. 
After all, how did he know that he had anything 
more to give than a tale as beautiful as the fairy 
tales of his childhood ? Perhaps the historical 
basis was not to be relied upon. Certainly many 
men had not only doubted it, but denied it. The 
narrow conceptions of Deacon Mason and his 
followers were positively repellent to him, and 
yet it was not so very long ago that he himself had 
shared in the very " views '* they now clung to so 
tenaciously. Perhaps he himself would change 
and the position he now held in a brief time would 
appear as antiquated and narrow as did that from 
which he had himself moved out so recently. 

And what was it that had caused the change? 
He tried to answer the question honestly to him- 
self. Certainly it was not a deeper study. No 
new light had been shed upon the problem ^by 
any investigations he had made. Calmly he 
forced his mind to go over the steps of his path- 
way, until at last he was seated once more in the 
hammock swinging from the trees in Miss Mary's 
yard. Before nim in the low rocking chair was 
Sallie Lee. Again he could see the sweet, strong, 
gentle face, crowned by her brown hair and en- 
lightened with the glow that came from the large 
brown eyes. Even the very details of the white 
dress she wore were seen again. He could hear 
her voice as she spoke of what the teachings of 
the Life had been and meant to her. And he had 
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heard and heeded, though there was no logic in 
the process, and he had been influenced almost by 
the feeling of love alone. 

But it was all different now, he assured himself. 
He had been led by her to take the first step, but 
all since that day had been his own. It was not 
intuition, nor was it his feeling for Sallie that ac- 
counted for the heights to which he had attained 
in the few brief months since that well-remembered 
talk in July. It was vital now, it was a part of 
his life. His whole work, his entire life, had mar- 
vellously changed in the outlook and perspective, 
and the little that he had was now his own. Not 
even Deacon Mason, nor " trouble " in the Lake- 
ville church, could rob him of the possessions that 
were his. He would cling to them, no matter 
where they led or what might befall him. Mis- 
givings he might have, but he would not yield to 
them. The credulity of childhood was gone for- 
ever. He might never again be able to "believe" 
as he had formerly believed that he believed ; 
much of the old creed was certainly gone and for- 
ever ; but what remained, though it was but the 
glimmering of the dawn, had m it the promise 
and potency of the day. The delectable moun- 
tains, though their summits were capped with the 
mists of the morning and the outlines were dim 
and distant, were still to be seen, and toward them 
he would travel, though the pathway was too nar- 
row for two to journey side by side, and pitfalls 
and briers were before his stumbling feet. 

If only he might have Sallie Lee to cheer him 
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and strengthen his heart for the journey ! The 
very thought was madness, he assured himself, 
and was born of his selfishness and not of love. 
Every man must bear his own burden, though 
William Boise believed no burden had ever been 
quite so heavy as that which almost crushed him 
beneath its weight. Still the chill winds, as they 
whistled through the branches of the trees near 
the house, almost leafless now, seemed to deepen 
with their plaintive sounds the depression of his 
soul. In the flames that leaped from the crack- 
ling logs on the fireplace in his room, he fancied 
he could see a face, brown eyed and beautiful, 
gazing at times sadly up into his own. Sympathy 
and pity were plainly to be seen in its expression; 
but the look was of one who was far away, apart 
from his life, not a part of it. 

For an hour longer the young man sat gazing 
into the fireplace, longing for the face to appear 
again, but the vision had vanished, though the 
doleful cries of the bending, swaying boughs of 
the trees still lent the mournfulness or their 
weird, almost human, sounds to the mood of 
the suffering, struggling man. At last, William 
Boise, with a sigh that sounded very like a sob, 
arose from his seat and sought his bed. 

But youth and its dreamless sleep were able to 
accomplish as mighty works in Lakeville, as they 
are in other parts of our land ; and when the 
young minister arose on the following morning, 
courage and cheer had returned with the morning 
light, and it was with a comparatively light heart 
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that he sought out Hat Smith to consult with 
him concerning the numerous petty annoyances 
which he had suffered of late. He found the 
man he was seeking busied in his barn ; and in 
spite of the chilliness of the air, the worthy Hat 
was still coatless. 

" Mornin', Elder," called Hat, cheerily, from 
the stall, when he discovered who his visitor on 
the main floor of the barn was. 

" Good morning, Mr. Smith," replied the min- 
ister, with equal cheer; "I've come to consult 
you. 

" C'nsult me ? " inquired Hat, in surprise, as 
he approached and stood leaning on his pitch- 
fork. " Wall, what c'n I do for ye ? Is it th' 
dekin ? What ye figurin' on neow ? Gettin' up 
a donation party ? I'm in it, 'f ye be." 

"No; I'm not getting up just that kind of a 
party," replied the young man, with a light laugh. 
" One of the understandings I had when I came 
here was that I shouldn't have that." 

"Ye don't know what ye missed, Elder! 
Elder Bourne used t' get punkins an' p'tatoes an' 
spare rib an' salt pork 'nough t' last him till th' 
nex' d'nation was held. But mebbe that's one 
o' yer notions, what I understand Dekin Mason 
don't approve on, though I never heard as yet 
that th' dekin felt so very dreadful when he 
didn't have to give nothin'." 

"No; that's not it." 

" The' say yeour idees isn't jist t' th' dekin's 
likin'. Wall, I dunno much 'oeout sich things. 
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for I've had 'beout 's much 's I wanted t' look 
after my hosses an* — mules, t' say nothin' o' 
givin' tne Widder Babcock potatoes, so 't she 
could sell hers an' get 'neough t' pay th' dekin 
his int'rest. I dunno much 'beout what I b'lieve, 
Elder, but I c'n tell ye there's one thing I do 
b'lieve in, an' thet is thet I b'lieve in yeou ! 
Yes, sir-e-e-e; ev'ry day in th' week! I'll back 
ye, Elder, agin th' dekin ! If ye want me to, 
I'll go up t' his heouse neow with ye, jist 's I 
be, pitchfork an' all." 

"Thank you," replied the young minister, 
laughing lightly, though his heart quickly re- 
sponded to the evident warmth and sincerity of 
the man before him. " I don't think I'll use 
a pitchfork to bring the deacon to my way of 
thmking." 

'^^ He deserves it, though ! He makes me b'lieve 
in the cuss, an' the doctrin' o' damnation an' 
brimstun', an' thet thar' *worm' he's forever 
talkin' 'beout, when I see him." 

" Never mind the deacon. He's honest in 
what he does, and in what he believes, too." 

" Honest ? Mebbe he is. But that don't help 
matters. Old Pete White up th' road here could 
drink more whiskey, when I was a boy, 'n any 
man 'n these parts. He used t' take it t* keep 
him warm in th' winter an' t' keep him cool 'n 
the summer. He used to have it for breakfas' 
an' dinner an' supper, same 's he'd have his pie. 
An' then he'd take it 'tween meals, an' finMy he 
got so he'd get up o' nights an' take a swig. He 
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got t' be a reg'lar walkin* whiskey bar'l. But one 
night he got up t' take a horn, an' by mistake 
he got hold on a bottle o' corroded sublimity 
what his wife hed fixed up for t' tickle th' rats 
with ; an' then an' there all Pete's whiskey drinkin' 
was ended. But he thought he was a-drinkin' 
whiskey. He was jist 's honest 's if it hed been 
the pizin itself; but that didn't keep him out 
o' his fix. He was honest, but he's deader *n a 
door nail ! Dekin Mason's honest 'neough, but 
that there worm'll get him jist the same ! " 

^^ I don't want to talk about the deacon. I 
cam^ to see you concerning a very diflferent mat- 
ter." And then William Boise related the story 
of the recent annoyances to which he had been 
subjected. Hat Smith listened attentively, occa- 
sionally glancing shrewdly at the young minister, 
but he did not interrupt him until the entire story 
had been told. 

" Hain't ye no idee who done it ? " he inquired 
at last. 

" No, not the slightest." 

" Did I ever warn ye agin anybody ? " 

" Why, yes ; you told me to look out for Wil- 
bur, but I can't believe he has done this. What 
motive, what object, could he have in it ? No ; 
he's not the one, I'm sure." 

" Did Ellen ever warn ye agin him ? '* 

" Ellen Henson ? Why, no ! What does she 
know about it? She wouldn't understand it." 
Yet, even while he spoke, William Boise had an 
uncomfortable recollection of having seen Wilbur 
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Bunce several times when he had been driving 
toward Ellen's home. But he could in no way 
connect that fact with the puzzling questions that 
Hat Smith had asked. 

" Wall, Elder, Til look after th' matter. Wil- 
bur was the one what done it. Mebbe he feels 
like sidin' with the dekin, an' is lendin' a band to 
help on th' good work. Don't you be worried, 
fer ye won't have no more trouble with yer har- 
ness an' things. Ye can rest easy on that." 

Still the strange questions remained in the min- 
ister's mind after he departed for his home ; but 
they and all other things were, for the moment, 
forgotten when, on the following morning, while 
William Boise and Miss Mary were seated at the 
breakfast table, Tom Lee, unexpected and unan- 
nounced, walked up on the piazza, and, answering 
his own knock, abruptly opened the door and 
entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ALONE. 

WAS hoping I would find you just where 
you are," exclaimed Tom Lee, cheerily, as 
he greeted his friends. " I haven't had any 
breakfast, Miss Mary. The train stopped long 
enough for breakfast back here at Fertileville, — 
which by the way is the most forlorn spot along 
the whole line of the road, — but when I thought 
perhaps I'd find you two just where you are, I 
decided to wait. What's a breakfast at Fertile- 
ville compared with one at Miss Mary Hope's in 
Lakeville ? " 

Delighted by the praise of Tom, Miss Mary 
speedily prepared a place at the table for her 
guest ; and when he returned to the room after he 
had changed his linen, he seated himself beside 
William Boise, and, turning to him, said: — 

" Well, B. B., how goes it with you, old fellow ? 
I'm looking for that particular expression to 
appear on your face or which I spoke to you 
last summer, but I can't find any signs of it as 
yet. But you do look a bit tired and worried, 
Billy! What's the trouble? Anything gone 
wrong ? " 
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" My appetite hasn't forsaken me, anyway," 
replied the young minister, attempting to laugh 
at the bantering of his friend. 

And yet all the time he was wondering what 
the unexpected visit of Tom might mean. A 
number of different explanations occurred to him, 
among which Sallie and the recent visit of the 
committee were foremost ; but he decided that he 
would wait patiently until Tom himself should 
declare it, for he well understood that his coming 
was by no means accidental. As he looked into 
the eager face of his friend, it seemed to him that 
all of Tom's old-time heartiness had returned. 
He was talking most of the time, though he was 
by no means neglectful of the viands which Miss 
Mary spread upon his plate, and he referred to 
almost every matter of interest except that which 
appealed most strongly to his old-time room- 
mate. Indeed, after a time William Boise be- 
came positive that Tom was purposely avoiding 
that subject, and in the levity of his manner was 
attempting to assume a light-heartedness which 
in reality was somewhat forced. 

For a time the conversation ran along the lines 
of Tom's own choosing. He inquired after Hat 
Smith and the various people he had met in Lake- 
ville, referred to the stay of Sallie and his mother 
in the south of France, and described certain of 
his experiences in business in such a manner as to 
delight Miss Mary and cause his friend to laueh 
at the ludicrous accounts he gave of his own mis- 
takes. At last, after he had eaten his breakfast, 
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he pushed back his chair and said, as he pulled 
out his watch : — 

" Now I have just two hours to stay here, for I 
must take the ten-thirty train for the South. I 
don't know but what I have to say I might just 
as well say here as anywhere. I don't mmd say- 
ing it right before Miss Mary either, — in fact, I 
thmk Vd rather prefer to have her stay right here 
and help us with her counsel," he added, as the 
little woman arose as if to leave the room. She 
glanced questioningly at her protege, and in re- 
sponse to his nod resumed her seat and turned 
to her guest with an interest she was at no pains 
to conceal. 

"Well, Billy, do you know that there was a 
committee here on Sunday from our church ? " 

" Yes." 

" Did they have anything to say to you ? " 

" Not a word." 

" That's what I suspected. They came home 
yesterday afternoon, and just as soon as I got wind 
of their report I made up my mind to start right 
away for Lakeville. That's the reason why I'm 
here, you see, though I can't stay but a few min- 
utes. Now what do you suppose those old fel- 
lows had to say for themselves ? " 

" I don't know." William Boise might have 
added that he had certain conjectures which he 
believed would not be far from the truth, but 
he did not voice them. He was surprised as he 
glanced at Miss Mary to perceive from that little 
gentlewoman's manner that she too was aware of 
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the visit of the men and that what Tom was say- 
ing was in reality no news to her. 

" Well, they said that your preaching was * A 
number one.' In fact, they said you'd * grown' 
and all that regulation sort of stuff, you know. 
But it seems they had a talk with one of your 
deacons, and what he said to them rather startled 
them." 

" What was it Deacon Mason said ? " inquired 
Miss Mary, warmly. " I heard yesterday that he 
said he'd turned away a committee that came here 
to look up our minister. I'm glad he turned 
them away on one account, for I don't think Mr. 
Boise ought to leave us now, anyway ! " and the 
mild eyes were filled with tears as she spoke ; " but 
I don't like Deacon Mason's meddling with things 
that don't concern him." 

" Why, the deacon, it seems, explained to them 
that Billy B here was away off in his theology. 
They weren't inclined to pay very much attention 
to his twaddle, but it appears that he'd received a 
letter from some professor or other, and he'd de- 
clared that Billy certainly was in peril of some 
kind, though I don't know just what it was. But 
I didn't believe it for a minute, you know, so I 
thought I'd put straight for Lakeville and get a 
denial from the chief sinner himself." 

There was an anxiety expressed in Tom's man- 
ner which had a much deeper effect upon the 
mind of his friend than any of the words he had 
spoken. It was evident that he was perplexed 
and disturbed by the report, though William Boise 
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knew that Tom was as ignorant of the real prob- 
lem in the case as if he had been a babe. 

" You see," began Tom again, before his friend 
had an opportunity to reply, " these old fellows 
who came up here don't really know much, and 
care less, about these things. They're interested 
in the church and are willing to put up the money 
and all that sort of thing. They want to see a 
bright and shining light in our pulpit, and they 
want our church to make all the other churches in 
town get a hustle on them. They want to see it 
* go>' you understand, and I guess they're about 
right, too, for the matter of that. But when they 
heard that the elder here was a little bit tinctured 
with some new-fangled notions, they were scared. 
They didn't understand, and not one of them 
could explain to me what the trouble was, — for I 
put it to them myself, every one of them, — but 
whatever it was, they were all afraid of it. They 
mustn't get any man, they declared, who wasn't 
sound in the doctrine, and all that sort of thing. 
Well, I thought 1 knew Billy B about as well as 
any of them, and I took it upon myself to declare 
that the whole thing was a mare's nest. I knew 
Billy wasn't the fellow to spoil everything by any 
such rigmarole as they were talking about ; he's 
got too much sense for that. Now I was correct, 
wasn't I, Billy B ? " 

William Boise felt the friendly anxiety in the 
tones of Tom's voice, and for a moment he hesi- 
tated before he replied. Tom did not understand, 
that was apparent; and it was also evident that 
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whatever explanation he might make, that, too, 
would be something which nis friend would not 
comprehend. To him it all was evidently a mat- 
ter of " good sense " more than anything else, and 
the confidence he expressed in the good judgment 
of the young minister was born of his belief that he 
would not be so foolish as to jeopardize all his pros- 
pects by any step that would arouse the suspicions 
of those worthy men who were eager to have their 
church " go " and were willing to provide all that 
it required except, indeed, the one thing needful. 
For a moment the sense of his own utter and 
complete loneliness swept over him. After all, 
who was he that he should place his own ideals 
and aims before those of the multitudes about 
him ? Apparently they were content to go on 
their ways, accepting the good things of life as 
they came, not entirely unmindful or the higher 
duties, but never permitting them to interfere with 
the orderly, honest, self-centred lives they were 
living. And he had but a word to say, and the 
clouds would be banished from his sky, and his 
life, too, would be not unlike that of these respect- 
able, self-satisfied, successful men. But some- 
thing, he knew not what, held him back. He 
would be true to his own visions. The difference 
between himself and others was chiefly in the 
point of view. His faith was far more vital than 
ever it had been ; but even Tom was inclined to 
look upon his divergence as something that marked 
him somewhat as a prisoner's stripes mark the man 
who has violated the statute laws. 
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Nothing could be charged against his life or 
his character. The persecution he was suffering 
— for in his somewhat personal, perhaps selfish, 
struggle, that was the term the young minister of 
Lakeville applied to his present experience — all 
arose because he had dared to modify or enlarge 
his " views," so that he no longer occupied the 
same point of vision as that held by the self-con- 
stituted defenders of the faith, though he looked 
out over the same scene that greeted their eyes. 
It was unjust, it was wicked, it was worse than 
the days of the martyrs and the inquisition, he 
declared to himself. 

Still it would be useless even to attempt to 
explain it to Tom. Honest and sturdy as Tom 
was, interested as he certainly was, to an extent, in 
the better things of life, the experience through 
which he was passing was so completely alien to 
anything in his friend's life that William Boise 
resolved that he would not even try to explain 
himself. 

" Tom, it's true, what these men have said to 
you. 

" You don't mean it, Billy B ! " exclaimed Tom, 
aghast. " A nice fellow like you isn't going to 
get off the track, I know ! " 

There was genuine pain expressed in Tom's 
voice, too, and the heart of the young minister 
sank like lead within him ; for it seemed to him 
that never had he hungered for fellowship, for the 
love of his fellows, as he did at that moment. 
And here was Tom Lee, whom he had known 
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for years, who was nearer to him than even a 
brother could have been, with whom he had 
roomed in college, whose very thoughts were like 
an open book for him, — here was Tom, the last 
and best of all, now separating himself from him. 
And for what ? The injustice, the bitterness, of 
it all had never seemed so intense. And yet he 
would be true, he assured himself. Even if the 
matter itself was insignificant, it had assumed such 
proportions in his life now, that to deny or com- 
promise would mean that he had failed when the 
time of testing came. 

" Tom, don't you think a fellow can be * nice ' 
if he happens not to agree with everything that's 
taken for granted ? Can't a fellow be * nice ' if he 
dares to think or even differ a little ? Now there's 
Jack Gleason [William Boise used Jack's name 
because it was the first to occur to his mind, but 
the moment he had uttered it he would gladly 
have recalled it if it had been possible] : Jack's as 
pleasant, * nice,' a fellow as there was in college ; 
but I don't believe even the best friend Jack ever 
had would accuse him either of agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with these * views ' you're talking about. 
He's simply indifferent. They never enter into 
his thoughts. But he's as 'nice' and straight 
a fellow as one would ever wish to know. But 
you say I'm not *nice' just because I have 
thought over these things and they are a part of 
my very life, but I don't happen to agree with 
everything that's been written out. Sometimes I 
feel that mstead of my getting off the track, as 
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you say, I may be the one who is getting on. 
I'm still modest, you see, Tom," he added with 
a smile that brought a twinge of pain to Miss 
Mary's heart. 

" Oh, you're all right enough, old fellow ! I 
don't mean that," replied Tom, genuinely troubled. 
" I know you, and with me it's different ; but, 
you see, with people who don't know you, why, 
they'll think you're a crank, or a trifle peculiar, 
or something or other, I don't know what. I 
can't see any use in it, for it's just going to make 
trouble for you. That's all I can see m it. If 
you were really going to do anything, why, it 
might be diflFerent, Billy." 

" It isn't anything I've sought, I can assure 
you. 

" Billy," said Tom, suddenly, " do you remem- 
ber Horace Gove in our class ? " 

" Yes. He's a preacher too, if I'm not mis- 
taken." 

" That's what he is, and he's making a howling 
success of it, too. He's in Chicago, and I hap- 
pened to be there two weeks ago over Sunday ; 
and Saturday night at the hotel I had a card sent 
up to my room, just the same as was done for 
every room, I suspect. Well, the card was a little 
lurid in its colour, and I was going to throw it 
away when I happened to glance at the name and 
saw Hod (you know we used to call him * Hod ') 
Gove was going to preach in some hall. I looked 
a little more closely then, wondering if it could 
be the fellow we know, and saw that the Rever- 
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end Horace was billed to speak every Sunday 
night, that the seats were free, and they had all 
sorts of fiddles and horns to help the music ; in 
fact, they were to have a regular * grand sacred 
concert,' I think they called it. And then I 
looked down at his subjects, and they would have 
doubled you up to read them. There was * How 
to get a husband,' *How to get a wife,' 'The 
shortest road from Chicago to Hell,' * Apple 
dumplings,' and *A star full-back.' The last 
subject hit me, for I still keep up my interest in 
the game, you know, and as that was to be Hod's 
topic that very Sunday night, I thought I'd go to 
hear him. Well, I went, and you never saw such 
a jam in all your life ! Every seat was taken and 
people were standing up all around. The talk, 
or the sermon, wasn't so bad either, for it was only 
the subject that made the people come. And 
I tell you, you'd be surprised at Hod ! He 
certainly is making things go there, and no 
mistake." 

" And he is all right in his * views ' ? " 
" That's what they said. I wanted to speak to 
Hod myself, but there was such a crowd around 
him after the service that I gave it up. But one 
of his deacons told me that he was as ' sound 
as a bullet' — that was the very expression he 
used ; and he went on to tell me how different 
things were now from what they were six months 
ago when Hod came there. Now, Billy, Hod 
Gove hasn't got half the brains you have ; but 
just look at it, will you ! He's not troubling 
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himself about * views* and things. He's just 
making the old ship move ! And you can do it 
too, if you'll stop your nonsense ! " 

"Would you like to have me do what Hod 
Gove is doing ? " 

" Why, not exactly. But you wouldn't have 
to, for you're a gentleman, and that's what Hod 
never can be. But if you'll drop this business 
and just go in to make things go along the right 
lines, you'll not have a bit of trouble. Hod'll be 
left out of sight." 

"Tom, I decided before the committee came 
here that I couldn't leave Lakeville; but fortu- 
nately the three men saved me all the trouble, for 
they didn't even ask me to leave." 

" But they would in a minute if you'd just say 
the word." 

" What word ? " 

" Oh, that you were safe in your * views.' You 
know what I mean, though I can't put it into just 
the words I want. Then, too, there's Deacon 
Mason — I understand he told the committee that 
you wouldn't be here long." 

" And yet he tried to prevent me from going," 
said William Boise, a faint smile appeanng on 
his face as he spoke. 

"You know how it was. What's the use in 
trying to dodge it?" 

" Yes, I know how it is." 

" Well, Billy," said Tom, rising as he spoke, 
** I've got to go for my train now. ' 

" You know we would be delighted to have you 
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stay longer/' said Miss Mary, who had been an 
interested though silent listener to the conversation. 

" I only wisn I could, but I can't. I've an 
appointment to-morrow morning at eight, and if 
I catch this train, I shan't be home before even- 
ing. Some other time I'll come." 

The young minister accompanied his friend to 
the station, but there was a constraint which 
neither could shake off. Tom was keenly disap- 
pointed, and his friend feared he was also hurt by 
what had been said. And William Boise, lonely 
and heart hungry, could not say the word which 
would instantly change all. 

Their conversation was of other topics, and, 
though both laughed frequently at certain refer- 
ences to bygone days, still the laughter of each 
was constrained and unnatural. Tom could not 
understand it. He had made the long journey, 
'^stealing" the time, as he declared, and his 
hopes had been so high when he came. But 
now the journey had been made in vain ; and 
perplexed, and somewhat hurt, he was about to 
return. His friend, too, was also in no comfort- 
able frame of mind, for he was suffering keenly. 
But he could no more make Tom understand 
than if he had been a child, and so he did not 
even make the attempt, though he felt that his 
refusal was itself misunderstood, and his own 
peace of mind was consequently still further 
destroyed. 

One question which had been uppermost in his 
thoughts, though he did not ask it until the dis- 
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tant cloud of black smoke proclaimed the coming 
of the expected train, related to Sallie. Realizing 
at last that he must speak now if at all, the young 
minister turned away his face and said, in a low 
voice : — 

Tom, what do you hear from Sallie ? " 
Oh, Sallie's well, and having a great time." 
Is she coming home soon ? ' 

** Not before spring/' 

The youns minister's voice sank still lower. 
" Is Jack with her ? " 

" Yes." 

But the arrival of the train prevented further 
conversation, and after he had grasped his fHend 
warmly by the hand, Tom Lee stepped lightly 
on board, and in a brief moment was borne swiftly 
away toward that busy, stirring world in which he 
dwelt, and William Boise was left to his lonely life 
and problems in Lakeville. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE VISIT OF DEACON SNOW. 

DURING the four weeks that followed the 
visit of Tom Lee, the young minister of 
Lakeville gave himself without reserve to 
the tasks and problems that confronted him. He 
was in nowise antagonistic in his attitude of mind, 
and yet the very rear of ever appearing to give 
way weakly to the demands of Deacon Mason 
led him perhaps to state and restate his positions 
with an emphasis that of itself was foreign to his 
nature. But the scowling opposition of the dea- 
con, silent though he had been since his eventful 
interview, was somehow a perpetual challenge to 
William Boise, and even in his preaching he was un- 
consciously meeting the fiery darts of adversaries. 
All this, however, did not interfere with the natu- 
ral sincerity and wholesomeness of his life and 
spirit, and the very fact of the contest roused 
certain dormant powers of his nature. Indeed, he 
found a steadily mcreasing enthusiasm in his work 
which had been lacking when he first came to 
Lakeville. Not only was his own life vitalized, 
but the problems of the people, and their sorrows 
and burdens, appeared in a new and human light. 
And the response he was receiving from some 
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was an added inspiration, for his friends were 
much more friendly than ever they had been. 

Doubtless the differences between the young 
minister and his official was not clearly under- 
stood; but their faith was, like that of Hat Smith, 
in the messenger who himself believed so heartily 
in his message. 

But William Boise could not conceal from him- 
self the truth which daily was becoming more 
evident, that Deacon Mason was not idle, though 
he seldom had a word with the young minister. 
Every Sunday seemed to increase the scorn which 
was expressed on the brow of the deacon's help- 
meet, and even Lucinda was beginning to watch 
him suspiciously, while she listened attentively to 
his words. Nor were they the only ones to mani- 
fest the silent force of their opposition or sus- 
picion, for the number of those who departed 
from the church building after the close of the 
service, without waiting for a kindly word with the 
young man, was increasing. Even Miss Mary, 
who was the constant inspiration of her protege, 
could not conceal from herself this evident fact, 
and her heart was becoming more and more 
troubled, though she strove by every means in 
her power to cheer the young minister by her 
warm words of love and honest praise. 

But William Boise was not to be deceived by 
the gentle little woman, for his eyes were open to 
the true state of af&irs in Lakeville, and his keen 
intuitions were ever in advance of his senses. His 
friends were more friendly than they had been^ 
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but the opposition was correspondingly stronger. 
Between the two was a third class composed of 
those whose fears had been aroused by the charge 
of something unknown, but dangerous because it 
had been designated as " new," but whose natural 
affection for the young minister, and confidence 
in his personal integrity, were almost too strong 
to be snaken. Nevertneless, they were sadly per- 
plexed and hardly knew what to do. Some of 
them, like Deacon Brown, fluttered from one side 
to the other in a vain search for " peace at any 
price " ; but they dwelt upon the debatable land, 
and, by Deacon Mason at all events, were looked 
upon as providing opportunities for his missionary 
zeal. 

Some, the deacon shrewdly knew, he could in- 
duce to follow him at the last by a certain per- 
sonal appeal which never as yet had failed him, 
whether it was in the annual town meeting day, 
or in matters that pertained to the welfare of Zion. 
These he left to themselves, but those who were 
seriously troubled he saw personally ; and some- 
times by urgent argument, and at others by slyly 
dropped hints, which he left to bear their own 
natural harvest, he gradually induced many to 
promise to follow him when he should lead in the 
matter, as he promised to do when the proper 
time came. 

William Boise could not conceal from himself 
the fact that more of his people were steadily in- 
clining to the opposition, and the dumb sorrow 
in his heart increased. He was powerless to 
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adopt the potent methods of the deacon, for his 
dignity did not permit him ever to refer to the 
** trouble " in his personal interviews with his peo- 
ple, and his heart rebelled against entering any 
contest. The easiest solution of the problem 
would be for him quietly to abandon his post, 
and leave the deacon in control of the field where 
he had lorded it over the heritage for " nigh onto 
forty year." But there were two objections to the 
method which to him were well-nigh insuperable. 
One was the effect upon himself in abandoning a 
task merely because it was distasteful or difficult ; 
and the other was the thought of the condition in 
which the affairs of the Lakeville church would 
be if Deacon Mason in his triumph was left in 
undisputed possession of the field. And yet the 
pangs of mortification he suffered, the heartburn- 
ing over the failure which seemed almost inevita- 
ble, the misery which the suspicious glances of 
the people caused him, — for he could but feel that 
he was an object of suspicion to many, — all were 
more difficult for him to endure than the open 
and unconcealed dislike with which Deacon 
Mason now greeted him. There were times 
when it seemed to him that he must flee from it 
all ; for even if his quiet and patient endurance 
should in the end prevail, as aid not appear in 
any way to be probable, what had he to gain ? 
Life thus £a,r had had little of brightness or prom- 
ise for him, and to add to his bitterness, the 
meaningless struggle in Lakeville seemed almost 
uncalled for and by no means necessary. 
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But the innate strength of his moral nature 
forbade him to slink away from the problems of 
his field just because they were difficult, and from 
every period of depression he roused himself to 
go forth into the struggle with a fresh determina- 
tion to quit himself as a man, no matter what the 
result of the contest should prove to be. He 
was willing to face the foe, but the difficulty was 
increased because " the foe *' had no mind to be 
faced. His methods were not those of open war- 
fare, not even such as civilized nations employ 
on the field of battle. It was the quiet word 
spoken when he was not present to hear it. It 
was the lifting of the eyebrow or the rising inflec- 
tion in the tone of the voice that left an impres- 
sion ofttimes in the mind of the man whom 
Deacon Mason chanced to meet that could not 
be refuted. William Boise felt that he was like 
a man bound hand and foot and then bidden to 
run a race. He was like a man wandering in the 
darkness in the midst of concealed foes who 
might strike at any moment and he not see even 
the uplifted hand. Sometimes a feeling of wild 
anger seized upon him, but his returning percep- 
tion of his absolute helplessness drove him 
speedily back to his former position. He must 
bear and endure, but never strike. Sometimes 
the pettiness of it impressed him, and he was 
inclined to laugh at it all, as he would at the 
childish quarrel of little children over a play- 
thing ; but the reality of the contest, however 
slight its original cause might be, speedily ban- 
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ished all thoughts of mirth. It was rather a 
grim, hard battle, only he was the one to receive 
the attack and never to make it. Why it was 
that Deacon Mason had not as yet brought 
matters to an open issue he could not understand. 
That this would eventually be done he had no 
doubt, but the uncertainty, and the very putting 
off of the evil day, only served to increase the 
restlessness and impatience in the young minis- 
ter's heart. 

The leaves had now long since disappeared 
from the trees, and the frequent flurries or snow 
had been followed by a genuine storm that cov- 
ered the earth with a mantle of glittering white. 
The farmers came to town now in sleighs or in 
long wagon boxes mounted upon runners, beneath 
which the frosty snow creaked and groaned as the 
high-stepping horses sped swiftly over the well- 
beaten roads. There was a tonic, an exhilaration 
in the very air ; and yet William Boise, though 
he still bore his heavy burden uncomplainingly, 
somehow felt that the shrouded earth was emblem- 
atic of his own life. The hopes of his youth were 
gone as the leaves had dropped from the trees. 
The former joys were hidden as the withered 
grass of the Lakeville meadows was buried from 
sight by the snowdrifts. Former things had 
passed away. Even Tom had written him but 
once, and then a brief note in which he referred 
rebukingiy to the fact that the church in Buffalo 
had called a man who gave promise that he would 
make things ^^ go," whose soundness in the faith 
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was unquestioned. As if to increase the bitter- 
ness, Tom had incidentally mentioned that the 
man had been " strongly recommended " by the 

Erofessor who had written the Lakeville minister 
is note of warning. All together, William Boise 
felt assured that he was left alone ; that he was 
as much misunderstood by his friends as he was 
by his enemies ; but not one thought as yet had he 
had of yielding or weakly abandoning the stand 
he had taken. 

There were two marked exceptions to the state- 
ment, however ; for Miss Mary and Deacon Snow 
were unfailing in their friendship and equally fond 
of the young minister. In both of these William 
Boise round that for which his hungry heart was 
yearning, — a comprehension of himself and sym- 
pathy with the position he held. 

It was on a typical winter day, when the lead- 
coloured clouds gave promise of more snow, and 
the chill in the air penetrated even the stove- 
heated houses, when William Boise, glancing out 
of his study window, beheld Deacon Snow drive 
up in front of Miss Mary's house, and leaping 
out of his long sleigh as a boy might have done, 
tie his horses to the hitching post and cover them 
carefully with their blankets. So eager was he to 
greet the man, whose round, full face was glowing 
under the cold as it did in the heat of summer, 
that he himself went to the door and awaited the 
coming of his visitor. 

" Good morning. Elder," said the deacon, in 
his deep, mellow voice. " I thought I'd come 
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down an' see ye a minute before I drove back 
home." 

" Come right in. Deacon. Miss Mary isn't 
here, so I'll take you right into my study. Never 
mind the snow," he added, as his visitor stopped 
for a moment to shake himself. But the deacon 
was aware of Miss Mary's reputation as a house- 
keeper, and would not enter before he had removed 
his heavy overshoes and had taken off the great 
coat that covered his ample shoulders. Then he 
followed the young man into his study and took 
a seat before the fireplace, on which a log was blaz- 
ing and sending forth its heat into every part of 
the room. The deacon's genial face seemed to 
add to the very comfort of the place, and his 
strong, deep voice sounded like music in the 
ears of the young minister. 

" Pretty snug wmter weather we're havin'," said 
Deacon Snow, m his deepest bass. 

" Yes ; but I enjoy it. It's all new to me, you 
know." 

" 'Tisn't much like the winters we used to have 
when I was your age, though. Somehow it seems 
as if the seasons were changin'. Many's the time, 
when I was young, when the snow used to come 
before Thanksgivm', an' there wouldn't be a break 
in the sleighin till April, — that is, except when 
the January thaw come. When they first put the 
railroad through here, I've known the cars to be 
blocked for a fortnight. They'd put a gang of 
men to work, but by the time they dug out a 
channel, there'd come another blow an fill it 
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level full. We don't have storms like that now- 
adays.*' 

William Boise thought of the huge drift in front 
of Miss Mary's house the precedmg winter, and 
of the fences long hidden beneath the heavy fall, 
and smiled, though he made no reply. It might 
be, he thought, that in other matters besides those 
that pertained to the church that Lakevillc was in- 
clined to belittle the present as it glorified the past. 

" Elder," said his visitor, " did the deacon [by 
common consent Deacon Mason was universally 
known as " the deacon "] ever say anything to you 
'bout cutting off his subscription ? " 

" Yes." 

**Well, he's done it now, an' has got a few 
more to join with him in it." 

" He nas that privilege," said the young min- 
ister, quietly. 

"Yes, I s'pose he has. Now what I come 
down to say to you, Elder, is this : don't you let 
that bother you a minute." 

" Of itself it's not a very serious matter. But 
it may lead to more serious things." 

" That's what I was thinking. Now there's a 
way out of it, never you fear. I shouldn't have 
spoken of it, only I was afraid you'd hear of it 
and be troubled about it." 

"Yes?" 

" Some of us will fix that part of it up all right. 
We aren't going to see you suffer." 

" No, no ! " mterrupted the young man. " I 
couldn't think of that." 
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" Now you just rest easy, Elder. Some of us 
have a little more than we know just what to do 
with, an' if we choose to put it into this work, I 
don't see as it need to concern you. This isn't 
your matter alone, for it concerns the whole of 
us." 

As William Boise began to speak again. Dea- 
con Snow broke in once more. "Now, Elder, 
i'ust you rest easy, as I was telling you. You've 
een giving us what some of us have been hungry 
for for a long time. I don't care a snap of my fin- 
gers for all the * ists ' and * isms ' ever concocted. 
As I read my Bible, it seems to me what the good 
Lord meant was, for every one of us to get into 
His way of doing things. And that's what you've 
been talking to us, and for one I'm glad on it. 
It's what we need, though mebbe it's what some 
of us don't want. Now the deacon's honest. 
He believes he's got the right o' it, and I'm not 
finding any fault with him. But if he once gets 
the under hold, there'll be an end of better thmgs 
in Lakeville. I know it's hard for you, but it 
isn't your fight alone ; it concerns the rest of us, 
too. And ir you're willing to bear your part, I 
don't see why we shouldn't bear ours, too.' 

" What do you plan to do ? " 

" Only this : some of us will just quietly make 
up what the deacon takes oflf, and there'll be no 
trouble at all. Hardly any one will know anything 
about it." 

For a moment the young minister was silent. 
He looked at the illumined face of the noble man 
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before him, and saw at once that to refuse his offer 
would be to inflict an unnecessary pain. The heart 
of the good man was evidently in all that he had 
said. Besides, there was an element of truth in 
his words. It was a struggle in which a goodly 
part of the church was as deeply interested and 
concerned as he. Perhaps, too, the added lift 
would strengthen them, though he was well satis- 
fied that it was Deacon Snow who would bear the 
heaviest part of the burden. But he was able to 
bear it, and was more than willing. William 
Boise could feel that his visitor's eves were fixed 
upon him, and in a moment he said : — 

" It shall be as you wish, Deacon." 

"That's right! That's right!" responded 
Deacon Snow, with a sigh of relief. 

" I'm afraid it won't do much good." 

" Never mind that part ! Just you go on and 
leave that to take care of itself." 

"You're very good to me," said the young 
minister, his eyes shining as he spoke. 

" I don't know 's there's anything good about 
it at all. It's just common decency. It isn't 
fair for all of us to climb into the wagon and then 
leave you to drag us all up the hill. Now that's 
settled for good and all, and I've got something 
else to say to you." 

" What is that ? " 

" Why, that Sam Grover fell under a tree he 
was choppin' down yesterday an' has broke his 
leg and some of his ribs, too, I hear. Mebbe 
you'd better go down and see him. He has six 
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children and three dogs, not to mention his wife, 
and I'm afraid they'll be hungry; for it's my 
opinion the most o' Sam's earnings went for 
whiskey. His wife is a likely little woman, and 
if you should hand her this, without mentionin' 
where it came from, mebbe she could use it." 

As he spoke. Deacon Snow held forth a bill 
which the young minister took, and promised to 
make the visit that very afternoon. His visitor 
then departed, and the young minister busied 
himself m his studies. 

In the afternoon, agreeable to his promise, 
William Boise harnessed his horse and started 
for his visit to the wounded man. The petty 
annoyances in his barn had ceased after his inter- 
view with Hat Smith, and he had almost forgotten 
them. As he passed the house in his sleigh he 
perceived that Miss Mary was about to depart 
also, and calling to her he invited her to take a 
seat by his side, but she laughingly declined, 
declaring that she was about to go on a mission- 
ary visit. If William Boise had known the object 
of*^ that visit and could have been informed that 
the courageous little woman was about to seek 
out Deacon Mason, he would have urged her 
still more strongly to join him. 

But, as it was, he sped rapidly down the road, — 
that is, if his horse could in all charity be said to 
make speed, — and soon passed Aaron Henson's 
house. No one was to be seen about the place, 
however, and he continued on his way until he 
arrived at the home .of the injured Sam Grover, 
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where he made his visit, left the gift of Deacon 
Snow, to which he added another of his own, and 
then set forth for home. 

The brief day was now near its close and the 
sky was overcast with heavy clouds. There were 
signs of a coming storm, and wrapping his robes 
about him, the young minister spoke encourag- 
ingly to his horse and urged him to greater speed. 
For a time the monotonous creaking of the run- 
ners and the sombre-coloured clouds were interest- 
ing to him, but soon these were ignored and he 
was eager to be at home. His hands were numb 
with cold and the particles of snow smote his face 
with stinging force. 

At last he was passing the burying-ground, and 
with a sigh rejoiced that his journey was so nearly 
ended. Suddenly he stopped his horse and glanced 
in amazement at some men he could see working 
in the place. He recognized Aaron Henson and 
Hat Smith, and they, with three others, were 
working busily with shovels. He also recognized 
with a shudder the spot near which they were toil- 
ing, and, with a low exclamation escaping his lips, 
he threw his reins over the back of his patient 
horse, and leaping lightly out of the sleigh started 
swiftly toward the busy men, who as yet were 
apparently unaware of his presence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 

''W THAT'S the meaning of this ? What 
^^ are you doing here ? " demanded the 
^ ^ young minister, indignantly, as he drew 
near to the men. 

Startled by the unexpected summons, all five 
of the men abruptly ceased their labours and 
turned sharply about at the question. William 
Boise could see that one of the workers was Wil- 
bur Bunce, but the other two, besides Aaron 
Henson and Hat Smith, were unknown to him. 
One of these was on the point of dropping his 
shovel and fleeing from the place, but a low word 
from Hat caused him to abandon his purpose, 
though he still stood on the outer edge of the 
group, and eyed the young minister suspiciously. 
Aaron Henson, too, was evidently apprehensive, 
but he had no mind to leave the place, though he 
stood gazing down upon the ground, never once 
raising his eyes to the face of his minister. 

As no one at first replied to his startling ques- 
tions, William Boise stepped forward and looked 
down into the grave. It was the resting place of 
the mortal part of Nancy Henson, and in the 
horror of the desecration a fierce anger seized 
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upon his heart. The grave itself was half filled 
with the frozen earth, which had been dug away 
with shovel and pickaxe, and it was evident that 
what had been in the minds of the men had al- 
ready been accomplished, for they were filling in 
the place when they had been interrupted by his 
commg. 

Turning about, he sharply said, though his 
voice could not entirely conceal the mingled feel- 
ing of horror and anger that was in his heart, 
" What does this mean, Mr. Henson ? *' 

" I hed t' do it ! " responded Aaron, meekly, 
though his attitude denoted a dogged obstinacy. 

" Had to do it ? What was wrong ? Why 
did you have to do it ? " 

" Because I hed to." 

" But why did you have to ? Don't you know 
it's a state-prison offence? Did you get a per- 
mit ? Why have you done it ? Have you moved 
the body ? " 

" No, we haven't moved nothin'," said Aaron 
Henson, despairingly. 

" Well, what have you dug open the grave 
for ? " 

" I hed to." 

" Had to ? Now look here, Mr. Henson," he 
added sternly, " I have no desire to meddle with 
anything that does not concern me, but I must 
know about this ! When I find five men digging 
open a grave in this burying-ground, and that, 
too, without a permit, I'm going to know more 
about it or I shall have those whose business it is 
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to look after such matters, do it. It's sacrilegious, 
it's awful ! " he added, with a shudder. 

" Now, Elder, don't you get too huffy," said 
Hat Smith, grimly. " It may be that you have 
enough to do to look after your own affairs, and 
needn't bother your head with what doesn't con- 
sarn ye ! Aaron 'n* I know what we've been 
a-doin'." 

" So do I know what you've been doing," re- 
torted the young minister, sharply. " This is a 
part of my business, and I shan't let it drop here, 
either; for if you don't tell me what it means, 
I'll take pains to have others find out. We'll 
have no ghouls in Lakeville if I can have my 
way ! " 

" Tell him, Aaron," said Hat Smith, evidently 
somewhat cowed by the unexpected boldness of 
the young minister. "Tell him. Th' elder 
won't make no trouble." 

" I hed t' do it," mumbled Aaron. 

"So I heard you say. What was wrong? 
Why did you have to do it ? " 

" *Twas on Ellen's account." 

"Ellen's! Ellen's! What had Ellen to 
do — " 

Abruptly the young man paused, for suddenly 
there flashed into his mind the recollection of 
the interview which Aaron Henson had recently 
had with him. He now recalled the anxiety the 
meek little man had expressed concerning Ellen, 
and his suggestion as to the uneasiness of the 
dead as a possible explanation of her strange 
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moodiness or malady. He had not considered 
the suggestion seriously, for it had not entered his 
mind that the troubled man had really intended 
to do anything like that which he now beheld. 
And yet when he thought of the many current 
superstitions which were influential among even 
the most intelligent of his people, his anger 
quickly subsided. As he glanced at Aaron Hen- 
son, it seemed to him that his abject hopelessness 
and helplessness had never impressed him as they 
did at tnat moment. He could think of nothing 
with which to compare him save an orange from 
which all the juice had been squeezed. All the 
forces of life were gone, and in the little man's face 
were only the traces of his never ending contest 
with the "interest" on that mortgage which 
Deacon Mason held on his farm, and the sorrows 
which perpetual " saving," and the monotony of 
his toilsome days, deepened by the tragic death 
of Nancy, who had been the mainstay of the fam- 
ily. There had been something infinitely pathetic 
in his calmness which was the language not of a 
lost soul, but of a lost life. And he had been 
troubled by the strange actions of Ellen, too. 
He had sought, without avail, the aid of the phy- 
sician and the minister, and, as a last resort, had 
turned to the old saws of his forbears. Ellen, 
alive, was troubled with the trouble of Nancy, 
dead. Rest for the living could be found only 
by bringing peace to the departed. William 
Boise comprehended it all now, and his anger was 
instantly gone. It was pity, compassion, the 
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despairing little man needed, not condemnation. 
He had been playing the part of Deacon Mason, 
not the one he had taken upon himself, he assured 
himself; and, besides, it now occurred to him that 
he had not seen Ellen for several weeks. He 
had missed her from her place in the choir, but 
his mind had been so busied with his own prob- 
lems that he had neglected to inquire as to the 
reason for her absence. And he had promised 
her father that he would go to see her, too. He 
himself was not blameless, and after the brief but 
awkward silence, during which these thoughts had 
swiftly appealed to him, he turned to Aaron once 
more, and said in a subdued tone : — 

" You didn't find anything wrong, did you ? " 

Aaron nodded his head, but made no other 
response. 

" What was it ? " 

He had turned and put the question to Hat 
Smith. A slight tremor had crept over his body 
which he could not repress. The half-filled grave, 
the men with the shovels in their hands, the deep- 
ening dusk, and the leaden sky, all combined to 
add to the strange impression of the moment. 
Then, too, he thought of the tragic and self-in- 
flicted suffering by which the woman, over whose 
body they were even then standing, had put an 
end to her life, and the recollection seemed to be 
in keeping with the scene. 

" Why," said Hat Smith, awkwardly, " we found 
a root o' that there tree," pointing to a willow 
which grew close to the foot of the grave, " had 
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crept in between the joints o' the coffin, an* had 
took hold on her knee. It had growed fast" 

" And you think now you have found the cause 
of Ellen's trouble ? " 

" I'm not sayin' that," replied Hat Smith, eva- 
sively. " I know Aaron here was up his stumps 
'beout Ellen, an' when he ast me t' come deown 
here an' help him find eout if his wife wasn't a bit 
uneasy in her grave, I couldn't find it in my heart 
t' say no, nohow. I've heerd o' sech things bein* 
done," he added, with an attempt at boldness. 
" 'Tain't th' fust time it's been done. Elder, an' 
I couldn't tell Aaron I wouldn't jine him. He's 
had his share o' sorrer, an' he's ginuinely troubled 
now 'beout Ellen." 

The young minister was looking upon the 
ground while the man was speaking, and so failed 
to see the keen glance which Hat gave him. 

" Well, I'm sorry it's been done," said William 
Boise, at last, " but I shall not say anything about 
it to any one. I think I'll go on now." 

As he turned toward the road where his patient 
horse was standing, he saw that all the men ex- 
cept Wilbur had at once resumed their labours 
and were working in desperate haste as if the dis- 
tasteful task must be speedily completed ; but the 
half-wit made no attempt to join the others', for 
leaning upon the handle of his shovel, he watched 
the disappearing sleigh of the departing minister 
until it could no longer be seen. Then with a 
muttered " Huh ! " he, too, resumed his task. 

Meanwhile William Boise was seriously per- 
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plexed. The horror he had felt when first he had 
discovered the men in their unnatural occupation 
had given place to another feeling wherein com- 
passion was predominant. He was thinking of 
Nancy Henson as she had appeared when he first 
had seen her. Faded, careworn, spiritless though 
she was, there yet had been the remnants of what, 
doubtless in her earlier days, had been a fire and 
force that must have been pronounced. But she 
had thrown herself against life rather than into it, 
and beaten back and overborne at last had herself 
ended the strife and found rest in the grave. 

Rest ? The recollection of that which he had 
just seen banished even that thought. There had 
been no rest for Nancy's weary body even in the 
tomb, for sacrilegious hands had disturbed her 
even there. And for what? His mind reverted 
to Ellen, and for the first time it occurred to him 
that she was not unlike her mother. Perhaps 
Nancy had not been different from Ellen when 
she came a young bride into Aaron Henson's 
household, where she had accepted her fate, not 
made it. And Ellen ? The young minister 
thought he could understand that Ellen was 
striving to reverse the course of her mother's life. 
At all events she had not " accepted " her fate, 
and her heart was filled with rebellion. He was 
not surprised that her father should be troubled, 
for he was troubled himself as he thought of her. 

Suddenly, as he came to the cross-road that 
led back toward her home, he resolved to go to 
her before her father could return and explam to 
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her what he had just seen. It would be better 
for him to tell her than for her to hear it from 
the lips of another. Filled with the thought, he 
turned his discouraged steed into the cross-road, 
and in a brief time came within sight of the low 
farmhouse. The sun had long since disappeared, 
but the sloping hillsides were light in the reflec- 
tion of the snow that covered all. 

As he approached the yard he beheld some 
one standing in the doorway of the woodshed. 
He could see that the face was turned in the 
direction opposite to that from which he was 
coming, but in a moment he knew who it was, 
for the low rich musical notes of a voice was 
heard singing, that only Ellen possessed. 

** O mother dear, Jerusalemy 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end ? 
Thy joys when shall I see ! 

** O happy harbour of God's saints ! 
O sweet and pleasant soil ! 
In thee no sorrow can be found. 
Nor grief, nor care, nor toil." 

Never had the notes sounded to William Boise 
as they did at that moment. The vivid recollec- 
tion of the scene in the graveyard, the struggle 
of this motherless girl against her life, the very 
words of the song into which the cries of her soul 
had gone, combined to deepen the strange feeling 
whicn crept over his heart. Apparently she had 
not yet seen him, for he had stopped his horse 
before he entered the dooryard. 
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" Miss Ellen, I'm afraid you'll take cold there. 
You haven't even a wrap about you." 

The girl turned abruptly at the sound of his 
voice, and for the first time recognized the young 
minister. 

As she made no response and did not even 
leave the position she was holding, the minister 
said, " I want to see you a minute, Miss Ellen. 
There's no one in the house, is there ? " 

As he spoke William Boise leaped out of his 
sleigh and prepared to cover his horse with a 
blanket, but he paused abruptly as the girl 
said, — 

" No, no. Elder ! Don't come in ! Don't ! 
Don't ! Don't ! " 

" Why, of course. Miss Ellen, if you don't 
want me to — " 

But the sentence was left uncompleted, for 
Ellen, darting into the house, abruptly closed the 
door, and the startled young minister could hear 
the bolt as she shot it hurriedly into its place. 

Puzzled and chagrined, he slowly took off the 
blanket from his horse and threw it into the 
sleigh. Then he climbed into his seat and started 
back toward the village. But the excitement, 
the fear, the protest, that were all apparent in the 
very tones of Ellen's voice were still vividly in 
his mind. What did it mean ? The actions 
of the strange girl had never before been so 
unaccountable. 

Throughout his homeward ride, William Boise 
strove to find some satisfactory explanation for 
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his rebuff and Ellen's fear or excitement; but 
the only solution he could think of was that 
she, too, had turned against him. And he had 
counted her as one of his best friends in Lake- 
ville. His heart was heavy when, at last, after 
caring for his horse, he entered Miss Mary's 
home. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MISS Mary's war paint. 

MEANWHILE little Miss Mary Hope 
had made her way up the snow-covered 
street, her lips so tightly drawn about 
her mouth that its ordinarily smiling expression 
was entirely lacking, and the two bright red spots 
on her cheeks glowing as from some hidden fire. 
And there was a fire in her heart hitherto un- 
known even to her innocent self, — a fire which 
had been started by the persecution of " her boy." 
Still, those who met Miss Mary that day and 
replied to her greeting, never suspected the belig- 
erent motives in the little woman's heart, for they 
would almost as quickly have suspected a timid 
yellow bird of making war upon a prowling cat, 
as to have believed that Miss Mary's cheeks were 
dyed with war paint and that she was on warlike 
purposes intent. 

The colour had not faded from her cheeks, 
though the tightly drawn lips had slightly re- 
laxed, when she turned into the yard adjoining 
Deacon Mason's house and rapped upon the 
door with the heavy brass knocker. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Mason herself, 
and the startled expression upon her face was not 
lost upon her visitor, who, in response to her 
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greeting, entered the room and accepted the prof- 
fered chair. 

'^ I came up to see the deacon/* said Miss 
Mary, after the preliminaries as to the weather 
and the physical condition of the households had 
been disposed of. ^' Is he at home ? '* 

" No, he isn't. He's been gone ever sense 
dinner ; an' as he went with th* norse an' cutter, 
I don't think it's likely as heow he'll be home 
much afore night." 

"I'm sorry, for I wanted very much to see 
him." Miss Mary had no thought of departing, 
though she realized that the nature of her attack 
must be changed to meet the requirements of a 
feminine foe. 

" Mebbe I could give him yeour word. Miss 
Mary," suggested Mrs. Mason. 

" Mebbe you could, for I came up to talk 
about the trouble in the church." 

There was a flashing of the eyes and a tighten- 
ing of the lips, as Mrs. Mason responded, " Did 
th' elder send ye ? I guessed 'twas 'beout time 
th' little upstart come t' his senses ! " 

" Oh, no, he doesn't know anything about it. 
He wouldn't let me come if he knew of it," said 
Miss Mary, sweetly. 

" Huh ! It's tew bad, this ere trouble ! My 
man can't sleep o' nights thinkin' on it. If he 
wasn't th' most patientest man in th' world he'd 
be mos' deown sick." 

" Patience is a virtue," said Miss Mary, de- 
murely. 
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" Yes, 'tis, an* no mistake," replied the deacon's 
wife, as if she had heard the startling fact for the 
first time. " But th' dekin, he's dreadful patient. 
He says as heow it's better tew let some things 
take their course, an' th' best'll come to the top, 
same 's cream does." 

" Scum rises sometimes, too, doesn't it ? " in- 
quired Miss Mary, blandly. " So does froth." 

" I s'pose it does. That's what th' dekin says 
'beout the elder's preachin'. It's mostly froth." 

The redness of Miss Mary's cheeks increased 
suddenly in brilliancy, but her voice was still soft 
as she said, " Why doesn't Deacon Mason, if he 
thinks there's froth on the top of our minister's 
preaching, wait for it to settle ? Why does he 
want to stir it up ? " 

" He don't want t' stir it up 1 All he wants 
is jest what he says, th' sincere milk o' th' word. 
Nothin' more an' nothin' less. He says th' 
elder talked dreadful t' him th' other day. He 
says he was dreadful disrespectful. He says he 
never was so talked to afore in all his born days. 
Did you hear anythin' on it ? " 

" I heard it all." 

" Th' dekin says he's all cut up 'beout it. He 
says th' elder jest talked back at him ; yes, thet's 
'xactly what he said, ^ th' elder talked back 
dreadful.'" 

" I don't think he intended to be disrespectful. 
Why, he's only a boy, and Deacon Mason ought 
to exercise some of his patience with him. It's 
terrible, all this trouble ! If Deacon Mason 
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would only wait a little while, I am sure every- 
thing would come out right." In her love for 
the church of her childhood, and her zeal for her 
protege, Miss Mary's voice trembled and the 
soft eyes filled for a moment with tears. 

" The dekin's been willin' t' be patient,'* said 
Mrs. Mason, curtly. " Time *n' again I've heard 
him say he'd be only tew glad to help th' elder 
see the error o* his ways. But he says th' young 
man won't listen t' nothin* he says. He says 
he's dreadful headstrong, th' elder is. He says 
th* elder seems t' think he knows it all." 

"He has had very good advantages,'* sug- 
gested Miss Mary. " He's been to school for 
years and years. My, you ought to see all the 
books he has ! Heaps and heaps of them.'* 

" The dekin says he don't care nothin' 'beout 
his book larnin'. He says he's willin* t' go by 
jest what th* Book says. He says he*s called th* 
elder's 'tention time an' time agin t* what*s jest 
as plain 's th' nose on yer face. Miss Mary. Yes, 
that's his very words, * jest *s plain 's th' nose on 
yer face.* " 

Miss Mary thoughtfully touched the member 
in question, but made no response. She was 
patiently waiting to make the supreme thrust for 
which she had come, but the opening had not yet 
been given her by her opponent. 

" Besides," resumed Mrs. Mason, " ye must 'a* 
heard the letter what th' dekin read in church 
from one o' his teachers. That was almos* tew 
much t' bear, that was ! " 
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^^ Elder Boise says the man doesn't amount to 
much." 

" Doesn't amount t* much ! " retorted Mrs. 
Mason, sharply. " Doesn't amount t' much ! 
Hum ! I'd nice t' know 'f them articles o' hisn 
in th' Guardian 0* the Faith ain't fine! Why, 
I jest think they're dreadful good! An' he 
preached here once an' stayed with us. Slep' 
right upstairs in that spare room in th' corner. 
An' he said when he was here, — I remember it 
distinctly, — that he hadn't never met a man 
sounder in his views 'n th' dekin. Yes, Mary, 
that was his very words. I guess Elder Boise 
better look eout for what he's sayin'. Don't 
amount t' much ! Lan' sakes ! I guess he forgot 
more 'n th' elder'll ever know 'f he lives t' be 's 
old 's Methuseley ! " 

" If he doesn't know much, I don't see why 
the deacon can't be content to leave him alone 
and let him work his own way out. The elder 
wouldn't do a thing to harm the deacon ; I'm sure 
he wouldn't." 

"Th' dekin don't care for himself, but he's 
afeard for the risin' generation. He says it's 
dreadful for them not t' be fed with th' sincere 
milk o' th' word." 

" But what if they want just what the elder is 
givmg ? 

" The' don't know what the' want, an' the 
dekin says it's a crime t' s'port such doctrin'." 

" Does the deacon help support ? I thought 
he had withdrawn his subscription." 
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As soon as Miss Mary had spoken the words 
she regretted them, but it was too late to recall 
them now. «She felt that she had almost betrayed 
a confidence. 

" Th' dekin's willin* t* dew his share when he 
c'n get what he wants," retorted the deacon's wife, 
angrily. 

^^ But how about those who do their share and 
then do not get what they want ? " 

" The' isn't no use a-talkin', Mary ! I know ye 
like th' elder, an' I'm not findin' any fault with 
ye for that ; but th' dekin's made up his mind 
that he's got t' leave, an' I guess th' sooner he 
goes, th' better it'll be for everybody concerned." 

" I'm not sure that he'll go," said Miss Mary, 
quietly. 

" He'll have t' ! Th' dekin says he*s got t' 

Some will be very sorry if he does." 
They'll get over it." 

" Some of them may not." 

" Oh, yes, the' will. Who won't get over it ? " 
inquired Mrs. Mason, shrewdly. 

Miss Mary had no mind to reveal all that she 
knew, and besides she had the opportunity for 
which she had been waiting, and she was resolved 
to make the most of it now that it had come. 

" There'll be a lot of the older people and more 
of the younger, I'm thinking. There'll be some 
of the girls, too, that will feel bad. The elder 
always had a nice way with him, and I've been 
tempted sometimes to tell him he ought to be 
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very careful or he would have some of the younger 
people thinking too much of him." 

" Do you mean Lucindy ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Mason, taken for the moment off her guard 
and revealing the anger which the words had 
aroused. 

" Did Lucinda think too much of the elder?" 
inquired Miss Mary, innocently. 

Mrs. Mason was a truthful woman whatever 
her faults may have been, and for a moment she 
hesitated. But her anger quickly blazed forth ; 
and unable to repress her excitement, she said in a 
tone that might have been heard by the passers-by 
on the street : — 

" ril thank you, and the elder, too, to leave 
Lucindy alone ! " 

" Why, I didn't mention Lucinda," replied 
Miss Mary, gently, though there was a twinkling 
in her eyes that came as she perceived the thrust 
had gone home. " You'll remember that you 
were the one to refer to her." 

" Lucindy hasn't got nothin' t' do with it ! 
Th' dekin says th' elder's views isn't right, an* 
he isn't no fit man to be in eour pulpit." 

"I'm afraid some think there is another rea- 
son." Miss Mary was now looking calmly into 
the eyes of Mrs. Mason, and the latter flinched. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" You know what I mean. I don't need to go 
into particulars." 

" Do you think Lucindy was a-settin* her cap 
for th' elder ? D' you think th' dekin is doin' 
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what he's doin* *cause th' elder didn't come t* see 
Lucindy more ? " 

^^ I don't know all the reasons, and I have no 
doubt Deacon Mason believes he's doing right. 
But one can't always tell wHat the speech of 
people will be. I do wish he'd give up the fight. 
Lucinda's a good girl, and Elder Boise's the best 
man I ever saw in all my life. I don't want to 
see either of them suffer." 

Mrs. Mason was furiously angry, that was 
apparent even in the unnatural calmness that 
now had come to her. Satisfied that she had 
said all that she could safely say, Miss Mary 
arose and remarked, " I must be going now, 
Mrs. Mason. Why don't you come down to 
see me sometime ? " 

Mrs. Mason bowed, but did not trust herself 
to reply. The good-bys were hurriedly spoken, 
and Miss Mary departed ; but as she went down 
the street the red spots faded from her cheeks 
and the tightness of her lips relaxed, for in her 
innocent little heart she believed she had sown 
seed from whose harvest would come an oil that 
would calm thfe troubled waters in the Lakeville 
church. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE WORDS OF THE WISE. 

MISS MARY HOPE, true to her name 
and nature, confident that her appeal to 
the better side of Mrs. Mason's heart, 
accompanied as the appeal had been by what she 
considered a keen thrust at a weakness in the 
deacon's wife, was nevertheless doomed to a 
bitter disappointment ; for within a few days, to 
her dismay, she perceived that instead of aiding 
the cause of her protege she had greatly hindered 
it by her interview. Instead of Mrs. Mason's 
being touched in her pride and quietly inducing 
her husband to abandon the contest for fear of that 
" speech of people " concerning Lucinda and the 
sources of the trouble in the community, as Miss 
Mary knew would be the case if she were in the 
position occupied by the deacon and his wife, the 
exact contrary result was brought to pass. The 
anger of Mrs. Mason soon became an ungovern- 
able rage. She joined her husband in his per* 
sonal efforts to induce the wavering to incline to 
his side. Lucinda's name was never referred to 
in these interviews, the sole source of the trouble 
being attributed to the young minister's acknowl- 
edged departure from the " views " of the forc- 
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fathers and his lack of soundness in the faith, 
which weekly became more evident to those who 
were on the lookout for deflections from the 
straight and logical limits drawn by the self-con- 
stituted defenders of the purity of the doctrine. 

And yet Deacon Mason was conscientious in 
his own eyes, and aware of the predomiaant mo- 
tive in his life, the defence of the faith as he and 
^^ the saints " had held it ; he was also unaware 
of the other and supplementary motives that 
influenced him. Seldom does a purely good or 
a purely evil motive control any man ; but the 
cords by which he is held, or that draw him into 
any course of action, are composed of various 
strands, and to stop and analyze is to destroy 
their binding power. 

William Boise, ignorant of Miss Mary's at- 
tempt to aid, was not long left in ignorance of its 
effect, for the currents of opposition were increas- 
ing steadily. Do what he would, labour as he 
might, the open opposition or silent suspicion 
daily became more manifest. When he entered 
the post-oflice or stopped at the village grocery 
store on an errand for Miss Mary, the whispered 
words, or the strange glances that greeted his 
coming, revealed to him the feeling of many in 
the community. Even the children, hearing but 
not comprehending the words of their elders, 
gazed after him with wondering, puzzled looks, 
that produced an anguish in the heart of the 
young minister out of all proportion to the size 
of the little people who stopped and watched him 
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curiously as he passed along the street. Even 
the village drunkard and the loafers about the 
station or in the grocery did not receive the looks 
of contempt that were cast upon him. Moral 
character, earnestness, or purity of life were less 
than a featherweight in the balance. There was 
no sin, he thought bitterly, equal to that of daring 
to deviate from the commonly accepted pathway 
of opinion. 

Sensitive as his high-strung soul was, the suf- 
fering of William Boise in these days was worthy 
to be compared to the heroism of the dying mar- 
tyrs. Night after night he paced back and forth 
in his room, struggling with himself, praying for 
light to be shed upon his pathway, tempted at one 
time to lay the heavy burden down and seek for 
relief and release in other fields, — for none could 
present a more difficult problem, he assured him- 
self, — and then again resolved to struggle on and 
bear his load till it should be lifted from his 
shoulders by other hands than his. 

It was not for himself he was contending, but 
to be able to endure the hardness inseparable from 
the lot of a good soldier. The contest was not 
of his seeking, and in the consciousness of the 
purity of his own motives, the suffering he was 
compelled to undergo seemed out of all propor- 
tion to his deserts. 

Miss Mary, conscience smitten as she thought 
of the failure of her own well-intentioned effort 
to aid him, longed to comfort the young minister ; 
but though she occasionally dropped a word of 
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cheer, and always endeavoured by her manner to 
assure her protege of her sympathy, still she knew 
that she was powerless to enter into the struggle 
and suffering of the young man. 

Still, William Boise endeavoured to busy him- 
self in good works in Lakeville. His visits to 
the sick and his words of comfort to the sorrow- 
ing had never been so vital and tender as in these 
days. Even the now unconcealed opposition of 
Deacon Mason did not arouse his anger as once 
it had done; he was waiting, not knowing what 
was best to be done. 

Ellen Henson had resumed her place in the 
choir, but he had no opportunity to talk with 
her. Her father had remarked to him that *he 
guessed now they had lit on th* seat o* Ellen's 
trouble,* and in the delight of the little man, 
William Boise felt that he had no right to intrude; 
so he left unsaid the word he had in mind to 
speak. Hat Smith had explained to him that 
*ne didn't care shucks for Aaron's ideas, but that 
he had assisted him at the grave because Aaron 
had insisted on it. Besides, it wouldn't do no harm 
anyway, an' it might do Aaron good, if it didn't 
do Ellen any. For his part, he wasn't disposed to 
laugh at them things too much, for nobody knew 
what might come o' it.' 

The young minister had received the half-apolo- 
getic, half-defensive explanation, and relieved the 
heart of Hat by offering neither protest nor objec- 
tion. His own affairs were swiftly approaching a 
crisis of some kind, and he was too deeply en- 
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grossed in the course of events to feel that he had 
any duty in the line of abolishing the inherited 
superstitions of the Lakeville people. 

There were times when he almost felt that he 
was an outsider and was watching himself and the 
contest, with the critical interest of one who had 
no part in the struggle. What the end would be 
and when, and how the perplexed young minister 
would bear himself, were matters of interest, but 
that was all. 

But the personal element would not long be 
banished, and then the reality of the suffering 
would return with redoubled power. During 
these days his thoughts went out to Sallie Lee 
with a steadily increasing longing that he was 
unable to resist. He wondered what her feelings 
would be when she should hear of the results that 
had followed her advice given on that memorable 
day that now somehow seemed to belong to remote 
ages. But he had never had a word from her, 
and even Tom had written infrequently. He was 
cut off from the aid and sympathy of old-time 
friends, while in Lakeville it seemed to him that 
those who were opposed to him were now making 
life almost unbearable. Deacon Snow was still 
his firm friend, it was true ; but the man, with all 
his genial ways, was not a leader of men, and as 
ill-fitted for meeting an issue like the present as a 
babe. 

The young minister assured himself that 
throughout his trial he had not flinched nor 
weakly yielded to the spirit of compromise, either 
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with himself or the dignified position he had 
taken. He had endeavoured to be true to his 
calling and bear whatever was thrust upon him, 
not in a spirit of weakness, but as one who had 
no right to complain. And in a measure his inner 
life had responded ; and that there were elements 
of strength in his soul, unrecognized before, he 
could not conceal even from himself. And yet 
his eager heart longed for sympathy, for the word 
which neither Miss Mary nor Deacon Snow could 
give him, in spite of the deep love which he was 
aware both had for him. 

One morning, when this mood was strong upon 
him, he suddenly thought of Father Allen, and 
the vision of his saintly face and the recollection 
of his genial bearing at once aroused an intense 
longing in his soul to go to him. He dwelt in a 
little city only ten miles distant, and as the sleigh- 
ing was excellent, the young minister suddenly 
resolved to go to him. Instantly acting upon the 
suggestion, he explained to Miss Mary that he 
would be absent throughout the day, and then 
started on his long ride. 

To his delight he found Doctor Allen at home, 
and soon was seated in his study. It was a little 
more difficult for him to explain the purpose of 
his coming than he had expected, he discovered ; 
but the warm welcome he had received and the 
winning manner of the saintly man, whose face 
almost seemed to him to have a halo about it, 
soon restored his confidence in a measure. The 
old preacher's face bore an expression of infinite 
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peace ; but the younger man partly perceived that 
it was not the peace of defeat, nor was it born of 
the absence or struggle. There were marks of 
suffering plainly to be seen, though he never had 
noticed them before, and with the knowledge came 
a swift perception that here he should find what 
he had long sought in vain. 

" Doctor," he said at last, " I came to see you 
because I don't know just what to do." 

" When one doesn't know what to do, the best 
thing is usually to do nothing," replied the old 
man, a smile lighting up his countenance as he 
spoke. 

" But I must do something. I can't let mat- 
ters go on as they are." 

" Yes ? " 

William Boise felt that there was a friendly but 
a keen glance from the honest eyes. 

" The fact is, I'm not preaching just as I did 
when I came to Lakeville. Somehow I can't be 
quite so hard as I was then. I don't think the 
change is radical ; it's more in what I can't and 
don't say, than in what I do say." 

" I see," replied Doctor Allen, kindly. " It's 
another theological puppy getting his eyes open." 

" Perhaps so, though I hadn't thought of it 
exactly in that way." William Boise laughed as 
he spoke and enjoyed the novel experience, for 
it had been long since his heart had been as light 
as it was now that he had found some one who 
did not begin by being suspicious of him. 

" Let me ask you one question before we go 
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any farther," said the doctor. " Is there a girl 
in it?" 

" No, there isn't," responded the young man, 
though he was aware that his face almost belied 
his words. The old minister was gazing at him 
as if he was amused by the result of his unex- 
pected question, but the smile was nevertheless 
marvellously comforting. 

" In a matter of this kind it's well to go to the 
bottom," suggested the old man. " Sometimes 
there's a coloured individual concealed somewhere 
in the woodpile, even when we do not in the least 
suspect it. Go on with your story, my son." 

Thus bidden, William Boise related the story 
of the change that had come over him, though 
he made no reference to the interview on Miss 
Mary's lawn with a girl whose face even then 
seemed to be shining upon him. The older 
minister sat with fingers interlocked, looking 
down into the coals on the hearth, and never 
once raised his eyes until the younger man had 
concluded. 

Then he said, " Let me go on with the story 
from the place where you dropped it. Some 
worthy brother in the Lakeville church has been 
ailarmed by your failure to dwell with sufficient 
stress upon certain phases of his doctrine. It 
may be that he has remonstrated with you. Per- 
haps, having done that, he has been busily seeing 
various members of your church and has instilled 
into their minds a fear that you are not just sound 
in the faith. It's barely possible that out of his 
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labours a divided crop has sprung up, and that you, 
seeing the tares in the midst of the wheat, hardly 
know what to do." 

" Do you know Deacon Mason ? *' inquired the 
young minister, quickly. " How did you hear 
of the trouble ? " 

" I didn't know there was such a man in the 
world as Deacon Mason before you referred to 
him," said the old man, his countenance lighting 
up with the smile that crept over his face. 

" Then how did you hear about our trouble ? " 

" I haven't heard a word about it. But after 
you told me the first chapter I could give you 
the second, for it's an old, old story, as old as 
the world itself I think our Lord might have 
included the Pharisees with *the poor,' that he 
told us we were ever to have with us. Honest 
men, but narrow, who feel as if the truth was 
propped up on their own shoulders, and that if 
they should step aside, the very heavens would 
fall from the lack of their support. My son, 
every church in this broad land has a Deacon 
Mason, usually a score of them ; and if you have 
only one, go right back to Lakeville and thank 
the good Lord that He has given you so good a 
place." 

" But I haven't told you all yet," said William 
Boise, lightly, for the words he had heard had 
been marvellously comforting. And he pro- 
ceeded to relate the story of the course of events 
in Lakeville and then frankly to ask for the advice 
of the man before him. 
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" There's no work in the wide world," said the 
old man, after a brief silence, " in which a man is 
supposed to know more when he begins than 
after he has had years of experience, except in 
your work and mine. Imagine a young physi- 
cian committing himself to a certain course before 
he has written a prescription or gone into one 
sick-room ; and then if his growing experience 
and increased knowledge lead him afterward to 
deviate in the least from his preconceived notions, 
to have a rabble at his heels shouting that he is 
a false man, and unworthy of confidence because 
he has not held to the statements he made at the 
beginning. And yet a young man, earnest and 
sincere, who honestly may believe that he believes 
all that he has been told he must believe, is set 
up and * examined ' before he begins his work ! 
What does he know of life or of the vital pro- 
cesses ? If he clings blindly to the old, he never 
moves men, because what he gives is not his. 
It's like wearing the clothing of one's grandfather. 
It's like ready-made clothing that fits everybody 
somewhat, but no one perfectly. If he dares to 
think for himself, then the question mark is 
placed after his name, as a star is placed after the 
name of the dead in our college classes. It's 
hard ! It's unjust ! It's cruel ! " 

William Boise made no response, but sat look- 
ing eagerly into the face of the old man, intensely 
interested and yet not willing to interrupt. 

" Then, too, frequently, I might almost safely 
say always," resumed Doctor Allen, with a smile. 
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" the young minister has a family dependent upon 
him, for theology seems to make some men 
extremely susceptible in certain lines, and he 
knows not what to do, for he is in a strait be- 
twixt two. If he is true to himself, he fears he 
may be false to those who justly look to him for 
support. If he muzzles his brains or his con- 
science, he is false to himself, and soon wonders 
why it is that his grip on men is not what it once 
was. You are fortunate, my son, in that you 
have no family." 

"Yes," assented William Boise, though his 
eyes fell as he spoke. 

"And yet these very things appeal most 
strongly to a true man. Difficulties, dangers, 
even suffering, are the strongest of incentives and 
appeals. When the army of a nation has met 
defeat, it is the very defeat and danger that lead 
many to respond to the call for helpers. When 
the Lord called Saul of Tarsus, He * first showed 
unto him what things he would have to suffisr for 
His sake.' It was the strongest appeal that could 
have been made, I have often thought. I would 
rather have Gideon's band than Xerxes* army 
any time ! " 

" But all men don't seem to have trouble." 

" No, they don't. Some men don't think ; 
some are conservatives by nature, and their men- 
tal processes run in the grooves of their elders. 
Some have not the right conception of the work, 
and in the current misconception of the relation 
of the church to Christianity, they are content to 
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* fill them pews ' by fair means or foul, for 
churches must be made to * go * whatever may 
betide. But for a true man, there has never been 
a time since the death of the Apostles, when such 
problems face the minister as are before him to- 
day." 

" What makes it ? Why is it so ? " 
" Well, it's difficult to analyze the conditions 
exactly. One reason is that our time is a period 
of swift transition. In a sense, all times are 
times of transition ; but the present is like the 
speed of an avalanche, compared to the move- 
ment of a glacier. It's everywhere, and in every 
body of Christians. Apparently, the various 
bodies may be said to fall into three divisions, — 
those who put a creed into the foremost place, 
those who put a sacrament first, and those who 
believe the entire matter is one that is vital, 
neither fundamentally credal nor sacramental. If 
these lines were clearly drawn, there would be 
less trouble, but they interlap. Here's your 
Deacon Mason, for example. From what you 
tell me, I should judge that he's a very conscien- 
tious, honest man ; but trouble has arisen between 
you because he belongs to those who put a creed 
foremost, and you are one who has come to 
believe that what you preach is first of all vital 
or experimental. You want people to taste 
and then see that the Lord is good. Deacon 
Mason wants them to * believe' before they 
taste. It's like the kernel and the shell of a 
nut, or like a lobster and his shell. Is the real 
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lobster the shell, or that which lives inside the 
shell ? " 

" He wouldn't live long without the shell." 
" Precisely ; but one is vital, the other mechani- 
cal. In one is a living force, in the other that 
which life has wrought for its protection. It 
frequently casts aside its shell, because it has out- 
grown it. So vital Christianity is not dependent 
upon any outward expressions, creeds, sacraments, 
though it may use them all. The relation is like 
that of the banks to the stream. The river of 
the water of life comes into the world through 
the churches, but there are times when even that 
overflows its banks, and sweeps all man-made 
barriers away. The river isn't the bank, though 
the bank may help to provide the means by 
which the river gains its end more swiftly and 
surely. A swamp has no banks, no channel, no 
outlet, and is therefore useless, perhaps even 
dangerous." 

" What is one to do ? " inquired the young 
minister, thoughtfully. 

" Frankly, I don't know. I cannot tell." 
" He might resign, and give up the work." 
"Yes, he might. That is much the easiest 
way out of it. I'm not just sure that it helps to 
solve the problem, however." 

" But a man has to sacrifice himself completely ! 
He's a living sacrifice, too. He's like the pio- 
neers who blazed a way, or fell before the bullets 
of the Indians !" 
" Precisely." 
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" Why, he can't even think of having a home. 
He has no right to have a family, for it isn't fair for 
them to suffer for what he's doing; and they may 
not care for it as he does, at all." 

"Somewhere, sometime, somehow, it seems to 
me," said the old man, softly, " I have read words 
like these : * A man's foes shall be they of his own 
household. He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me ; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross 
and followeth not after me is not worthy of me. 
He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.* " 

" Are these words for ministers only ? Are 
they the only ones to suffer?" inquired William 
Boise, half angrily, and yet marvellously impressed, 
nevertheless, by the spiritual force, the gentleness, 
and peace that were beaming from the saintly face 
of the man before him. 

" No," replied Doctor Allen, softly, " the prin- 
ciple is as wide as the wide world." 

" But suppose a man's faith isn't strong enough 
to accept everything. Suppose he has doubts and 
questions of his own. Suppose he is troubled 
about the historical verity ox some things. Sup- 
pose he fears at times it is like a beautiful fairy 
tale, though he knows parts of it are true because 
he can't help himself, whatever others may say." 

The young minister spoke eagerly, and the 
very eagerness caused the older man to smile ap- 
provingly as he said : " Every honest, thoughtful 
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man may not be ready to accept * everything,' as 
you put it. Listen, my son. When I was a 
young man I dwelt near Delaware Bay, and we 
used to get shad there — a fish of which I was 
very fond in those days. Now the flesh of the 
shad is wonderfully good, but the bones are 
almost countless. But I didn't give up eating 
the fish because of the bones. I ate the flesh and 
enjoyed it, but I put the bones apart by them- 
selves. They didn't do me any good. There 
may be people who can eat shad, bones and all, 
but I never was one of them." 

" Yes, I see," said William Boise, a slight smile 
lighting up his face. " But what if one is the 
minister of a church which insists that he take 
not merely the flesh, but the bones, of the shad, 
too ? " 

" You are not the minister of any church on 
this footstool ! One is your master, and only 
one." 

" I don't think I understand." 

" I know the church thinks it * calls' you, but 
it doesn't. You heard your call before ever you 
knew there was such a place as Lakeville. Their 
call was for you to come and work with them." 

" * For them,* I think they believed," replied 
William Boise, aware that he himself had em- 
ployed words very like these in his interview 
with Deacon Mason. 

" No doubt, but that doesn't alter the facts in 
the case. You are not their minister, but you 
are a minister of the Lord to them. They may 
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not understand it, but you do> and that's suffi- 
cient. The truth is that you never will solve 
your problem nor gain the solution of your own 
life until you find it in the Man of Nazareth. 
When you stop to think of it, it was not what He 

fot out of life but what He put into life that gives 
lim His grip on us to-day. He called me and 
you. I don't care what historical cavillings may 
be raised as to His person, it matters nothing to 
me what men can say, for He is to me the begin- 
ning and the end of true life. He is here as much 
in spirit as when He trod the paths of Galilee or 
talked with the Samaritan woman by the well. 
You cannot lightly put aside the problem of Jesus. 
He must be accounted for, and no explanations 
explain. My faith was only credulity once. It 
then became simply a trust. There must be a 
meaning, a purpose in life. There must be some 
solution for this riddle of life. It is not to be 
found anywhere else, nor yet in Him, if it be a 
half-hearted service we give Him. It was half in 
despair that I began ; and yet perhaps it might 
have been like the feeling in that poor mother's 
heart who, in sheer desperation, brought her 
suffering daughter to the Great Physician of all 
mankind. She had spent her all upon the doc- 
tors, but to no avail ; and at last her cry was, 
* Lord, if you don't help me, then there is no 
help to be found.' What did the good Lord tell 
her? You remember; it was that He had not 
found such faith, no, not in all Israel. But it 
wasn't ^ faith' as your Deacon Mason understands 
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it. It was half despair, half desperation. But 
she put herself in His hands, just as you and I, if 
we were in pain, might seek the aid of some great 
specialist. To me that is just what the Nazarene 
is, — a specialist in life, — and I put myself under 
His direction. I didn't have much faith, but I 
was desperate. I must find some meaning in life. 
Well, my son, that was forty years ago, and to- 
day it seems to me at times " — and the saintly 
face was all aglow and the voice became low and 
tremulous — " that I can almost feel the touch of 
His hand on my own. I can feel the look of those 
eyes turned full upon me. His presence is the 
greatest reality of life to me, and though I cannot 
hear Him speak any more than I can hear my 
daughter's voice, who is living now in New York, 
yet one is as real to me as the other. I think I 
understand in part what Paul meant when he said, 
* For me to live is Christ.* I have lost my life, 
but found it again in Him who /V, not merely was^ 
the life and the light of men." 

" But what shall I do about my church ?** 
William Boise had been strangely moved by 
the words of the old saint. It seemed to him 
that he was almost looking through the face that 
was seen, at another, — " tne hidden man of the 
heart." Never before had his own work, his own 
life, appeared in such colouring. It was worth all 
the struggle might cost if he, too, only might gain, 
and forever have and hold, that which evidently 
was as much a possession of Doctor Allen as was 
his hand or his heart. 
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" Don't mind the church any more than you 
can help," responded the old man, gently. " Just 
remember, the next time you stand m your pulpit, 
that there's some poor fellow down there before 
you who is blind, hungry, smitten with some kind 
of sin worse than ever the leprosy was, and then 
just explain to him that you have something to 

five him that will open even the eyes of the 
lind, and feed even a starved soul, a starved life, 
and that can cure even the worst disease that ever 
mortal man suffered from. Drop all the rest of 
it, and take just that." 

" But I'm fearful the church won't stand it. I 
don't know but that I had better resign and go 
to some other place." 

" The * other place * may have a dozen Deacon 
Masons. No, * 'tis better to suffer from the ills 
you have than to fly to others that you know not 
of.' It's a question of facing duty. You can run 
from it or master it ; you can be the victim of life 
or the victor, just as you decide." 

"I'm not so sure about that." 

" Well, I am. If worst should come to worst, 
why, you can try to flee to another city ; but as 
things are now, you'll be under suspicion, not 
only as to your soundness in the faith, but also 
as to your manhood. I think if you are patient, 
all things will come out right in Lakeville, and 
work together for good." 

When William Boise departed for Lakeville, 
his heart was all aglow. The words of the ven- 
erable man had appealed strongly to him. He 
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saw his life and work in a new and different light. 
He was willing to do and to bear whatever must 
be borne, he assured himself. Even Deacon 
Mason did not appear in quite the same light 
in which he had otlate been accustomed to regard 
him. 

When Sunday morning came, mindfiil of the 
words of Doctor Allen, he had prepared a mes- 
sage which should be specially adapted to the 
needs of the man of whom the old saint had 
spoken. He did not know just who it was to 
be, yet he would have the word for him when he 
came. 

After the preliminary services, and just before 
he was to begin his sermon, the heart of the 
young minister sank within him when he beheld 
Deacon Mason slowly rising from his pew. All 
the brightness of the morning was instantly swal- 
lowed up of darkness, for he knew instinctively 
that a crisis of some kind was at hand, and he 
was powerless to restrain the man or meet what- 
ever he might have to say. 

The deacon's jaw seemed to be possessed that 
morning with an unusual gustatory tendency, and 
to the startled congregation, as well as to William 
Boise, it seemed as if several minutes had elapsed 
before he uttered his first words. There was an 
expression of triumph on the face of the deacon's 
helpmeet when she perceived that her husband 
was about to begin, but Lucinda's face was deathly 
in its paleness. The eyes of every person in the 
congregation were turned upon the deacon, and 
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the silence in the room was painful in its inten- 
sity. Little Deacon Brown bobbed about in his 
pew as if he had suddenly been seized with an 
irresistible tendency to attempt to occupy several 
different places at the same tune, but on the hct 
of Deacon Snow there was an expression of un- 
utterable pain and sorrow. 

But Deacon Mason, apparently unaware of the 
excitement caused by his unexpected risine, calmly 
completed his gustatory exercises, and then, in a 
voice dry and harsh, b^[an to speak* 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CRISIS. 

" A P^^^ ^® continue th* sarvices o' the 
r\ mornin*/* began Deacon Mason, "I 
-^ -^ want t* give eout a notice. Accordin' 
t' th* rules o' th* church, if five men sign a call 
for a church meetin*, the meetin' can be held. 
I have here in my hand a call for jest sech a 
meetin' 's I'm talkin' abeout, an' it's signed by 
six o' eour brethring." 

Pausing a moment, the deacon slowly unfolded 
the paper and read the call for the meeting, and 
also the names that were signed to it. Deacon 
Mason's own name was at the head of the list, 
and William Boise smiled somewhat bitterly when 
he heard the name of Aaron Henson read as one 
of the signers. He wondered if the aid he had 
given Aaron had in any way influenced him to 
add his name to a call for a meeting, the purpose 
of which was evident to the young minister from 
the moment when the deacon had risen from his 
seat and turned to face the assembled people. 

" Neow this meetin' is t'-morrer, Monday after- 
noon, at three p.m.," said Deacon Mason, impres- 
sively, "an' I'm hopin' we'll have a good turnout, 
as it's th' most important meetin' th' church has 
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had for a long spell. I want t' give this 'ere 
notice t'-day, so 't nobody can't say 't he hasn't 
had good an' fair warnin'." 

When he had thus spoken, the deacon calmly 
resumed his seat. But in the congregation a 
subdued excitement instantly became manifest. 
The young minister could see, as he looked into 
their faces, that many were not surprised at the 
reading of the notice, and quickly drew his own 
conclusion as to what success had attended the 
Quiet work which Deacon Mason had been doing 
for the past few weeks. For a moment an im- 
pulse seized upon him to announce his resigna- 
tion at once, and thereby forestall any possible 
action of the church meeting of the following day. 
But when he thought of Deacon Snow, and Miss 
Mary, and others who were his stanch friends, 
he speedily abandoned the suggestion and endeav- 
oured to concentrate his thoughts upon the sermon 
he must give. 

Just how he managed to finish his talk that 
morning he never knew. Mortification, anger, 
chagrin, rebellion, — all were strangely mingled in 
his words ; but the sermon was ended at last, and 
though William Boise could scarcely have recalled 
a word he had uttered, there was one satisfaction 
in the assurance that his hearers had been in no 
critical attitude, for sermon and all other things 
had been ignored in the one thought of the 
meeting which Deacon Mason had announced. 
Even after the dismissal, the people were appar- 
ently too engrossed to be mindful of him, for 
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they were gathered in little groups, and in low 
tones were excitedly expressing either their satis- 
faction or anger at the announcement they that 
morning had heard. 

It was a relief, however, to the young minister 
to be able to escape from the building without 
being compelled to speak to many of the people ; 
for, m spite of his determination, he felt that the 
ordeal would have been almost too much for him 
to endure. Miss Mary waited for him on the 
street, and though the cheeks of the little woman 
were glowing, she discreetly held her peace, and 
no reference was made to the events of the morn- 
ing until the dinner had been eaten. 

Then, trusting that her protege had recovered 
somewhat of his spirits, she said gently, " I was 
proud of you this morning." 

" I'm glad you were. Miss Mary, though I 
don't just see where the pride comes in. It 
seems to me that it's failure, and that's all there 
is to it. I don't know that I mind it so much 
for myself, but I confess I do suffer when I 
think of what my friends will think. And they 
expected so much of me ! " he added sadly. 

" Well, they'd have been proud, too, if they'd 
been here ! I'm sure Sallie Lee would have, 
anyway. You were so quiet and so dignified ! " 

" Sallie ? She doesn't know anything about it, 
or care either ! Her thoughts, like her life, are 
on the other side of the world just at present. 
Miss Mary, there is no use in trying to disguise 
the naked truth. Deacon Mason has called that 
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meeting because he is satisfied that he can drive 
me out of the pulpit or he wouldn't have read 
that notice. That simply means the end of my 
work in Lakeville and the absolute end of what 
my friends called my prospects. If I had been 
willing to swerve even a little, to believe one 
thing and preach another, or even to attempt 
what some of my classmates are doing, — to use 
what I consider illegitimate means of building up 
a church, — it might have been all right. No, 
Miss Mary, it was a question I had to meet. 
It was life or death. It was * success* by being 
false, or * failure* by being true. God knows 
what I have suffered, but 1 would not reverse it 
if I had to go through the same thing again. I 
might have resigned months ago, and saved my 
reputation and much suffering, but I could not; 
I had to see it through to the end. Now Deacon 
Mason has won, and all my friends will shake their 
heads, and say, * Poor Billy B. He couldn't 
even succeed in a country church.* And that 
means Sallie will pity me, too; and even poor 
old Tom, he'll feel the same way, too; but 
in their minds I shall be a * crank' until I 
die." 

Miss Mary was weeping now, but William 
Boise was as she had never seen him before. 
There was a tone in the voice, an expression 
in his eyes, that seemed to imply that though 
defeated he was not conquered. 

" Enough of that," he said, after a brief pause; 
" I've talked too much about myself already." 
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" Perhaps they won't do to-morrow what you 
think they will." 

The young minister smiled as he said, " Miss 
Mary, the rule of the church is that I should 
preside at this meeting to-morrow. Do you think 
I had best do it ? " 

" Why not ? " 

'^ It might be like a man preaching his own 
funeral sermon." 

" I shouldn't go," she said simply. 

" I think I'll go, but I don't think I'll remain. 
I'll fulfil my last duty ; but beyond that I'll not 
stay. They might like to have me a witness of 
my own execution, but I don't quite think I'll give 
Deacon Mason that satisfaction." 

William Boise then went to his study, but he 
did not appear again that day. It was his last 
and final struggle with himself. Seated before his 
hearth, it seemed to him that in a sad procession 
the hopes of his youth passed before him and 
waved their final farewells. A dim figure was 
that of his father whom he could hardly recall, 
but the vague memory of his gentle dealings ^nd 
his strong face came back for the moment and 
then departed. His mother — the memory was 
more distinct, and he could see her as she knelt 
by his bedside, her face on the pillow beside his 
own, and one arm in a clinging, loving embrace 
about his neck, and her voice broken by sobs as 
she told him of the loss that was his and hers. 
But she too passed. Then his school and college 
days in a procession moved before him. He 
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could hear again the care-free laughter of himself 
and his comrades, and the shouts and cheers that 
rose from the crowds about the ball field. " Go 
it, Billy B ! Go it ! " sounded for a moment in his 
ears, but soon that too faded away. Then came his 
days in the seminary, the confident predictions as 
to his future, and the glowing promises of success 
that were held out before him. And all that, too, 
was gone. 

Next, and with startling vividness, was his 
coming to Lakeville, and all the plans and visions 
he had had of his labours there ; the enthusiasm 
with which he had been welcomed, and the hopes 
he had had as to what the future had in store for 
him ; but even the quiet streets of the village soon 
would be only a memory, for most that he had 
brought with him was now fading, departing, as 
all he ever had enjoyed had done before. Then 
in the firelight, last of all, he could see a face, — a 
face that remained for a moment, but the hope in 
its brown eyes faded to pity, the look of interest 
turned to one of compassion, and then the vision 
of Sallie Lee passed on to join those which had 
gone before it. The burning log was now only 
ashes, the fire had died away, and William Boise 
was alone in the darkness, with only the embers of 
the glowing coals before him. Whatever had 
brought light into his life had remained but a 
brief time and then departed forever. Failure 
was writ large before him, and the last struggle 
was the most bitter. Far into the night William 
Boise sat before the fireplace, until tne heat was 
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gone and only cold and darkness left ; but when 
at last he sought his bed, the victory in the final 
contest had been won, the bitterness in his heart 
was gone, and though defeated he had conquered, 
even in his defeat. 

The room in the church in which the meeting 
was to be held was crowded when the young min- 
ister entered it on the following afternoon. His 
coming was a matter of interest to all, and when 
he walked with quiet dignity to the chair, he felt 
rather than saw that Mrs. Mason was glanc- 
ing triumphantly about the room. Evidently 
his enemies were not cast down even by his 
presence. 

As the time had come when the beginning 
must be made, William Boise arose and said 
quietly : " My friends, perhaps it will be better 
if some one, other than your pastor, will take 
the chair to-day. I don't mean to intrude my- 
self, but as it is a rule of the church for its minis- 
ter to preside at the business meetings, I have 
come tnat I might at least seem not to neglect 
any task, however slight. But if Deacon Snow 
will, with your consent, relieve me of this duty 
to-day, I shall be very grateful." 

Despite his unwillingness, the saintly man was 
prevailed upon, and when he took the place, every 
one was impressed by the marks of suffering on 
his beautiful face. However, he mastered his 
emotion at last, and rising, said: — 

" I always believed in reading from the Good 
Book just where I was led to open it. This is 
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what I have done for years in my home, and TU 
do it here and now." 

The heavy Bible fell apart, and the deacx>n began 
to read: — 

'' And Attai begat Nathan, and Nathan begat 
Zabad, and Zabad begat Ephlal, and Ephlal b^t 
Obed, and Obed begat Jehu, and Jehu b^at Az- 
ariah, and Azariah begat Helez." 

For ten minutes the deep voice of Deacon 
Snow rolled and stumbled over the meaningless 
jumbles of The Chronicles, but not even his 
musical rendering of the names of the ancestral 
worthies could retain the interest of the people 
that day, and at last, with a sigh of helpless resig- 
nation, he closed the Book and said simply : — 

" Well, finally, my brethren, I believe they 
begat each other all the way down." 

His statement was received as solemnly as if it 
had been a part of the chapter he had been read- 
ing, and after his prayer, in which the voice of the 
noble man broke repeatedly and was answered by 
the sound of sobs from various parts of the room, 
the meeting was thrown open. 

Instantly Deacon Mason arose. " Afore we go 
on, I want t* say right neow that I don't think 
the elder ought to be here. The' aint no use in 
mincin' matters, an* he knows jest *s well *s the 
rest on us what we've come t'gether for," 

" I have no desire to intrude, I am sure," said 
William Boise. " I remember that my Master even 
in His trial was at least permitted to face His ac- 
cusers, and so was Paul. But I shall not press 
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for the privilege, though in all fairness I think I 
am entitled to it." 

" So he is ! Ye're right, Elder ! " called out 
Hat Smith from the rear of the room. 

Ignoring the interruption, amidst an intense 
silence, the young minister passed down the centre 
aisle and departed from the room. 

" Neow then," resumed Deacon Mason, who 
had remained standing that he might be sure to 
have the floor at the first opportunity, " I move 
that eour pulpit be d'clared vacant th* first day o' 
April. We don't want t' dew nothin' that isn't 
fair, an* that'll give th' elder four weeks to git 
cout." 

" Second th* motion," called out some one in 
the assembly. 

" Neow," said the deacon, still not having taken 
his seat, " I hope we shan't have no speech mak- 
in'. It's a great sorrer t' us all t' have t' dew 
this ; but the' ain't no other way. Even th' bes' 
friends o' the elder — an' I ain't nothin' agin him 
as a young man, nuther — has t' admit that his 
preachin' isn't what we've been a-payin' him for. 
He doesn't give us th' sincere milk o' th' word. 
He's got what his p'r'fessors call some * new ' the- 
ology ; an' what we want, an' what we're a-goin' 
t' have, is th' old. 'Twas good 'nough for them 
what foundered this church, an' I guess it's good 
'nough for us. It's what we pay for — " 

" Heow much d' ye pay, Dekin?" called out 
Hat Smith, irreverently. 

" I don't pay nothin' for what we've been 
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a-getrin* ; but Vm willin' t' pay if I c'n get what 
I want," retorted the deacon, angrily. " I hope 
we shan't have no discussin' — " 

" Nor cussin* ? " inquired Hat Smith, again. 

" I hope we shan't have no discussin'; it's tew 
ser'ous a matter for us t' be a triflin' with it," said 
the deacon, sharply, and at once took his seat. 

There was a stir among the people, but as it was 
known to be the special request of the young 
minister that his friends, for the sake of the peace 
of the church, should make no pleas in his behalf, 
no protest was made against the deacon's sugges- 
tion. There evidently was a desire to have the 
matter settled as quickly and as quietly as was 
possible. 

" I think we better take a standin' vote," sug- 
gested Deacon Mason, and accordingly the people 
prepared to rise. 

" All those in favour of the motion will rise," 
said Deacon Snow. 

A large part of the audience arose, some stand- 
ing and boldly looking about them, while others 
never once raised their eyes from the floor. Aaron 
Henson was in the latter class. 

" All those opposed to it will rise," said Deacon 
Snow, after he had counted those who had stood 
up before. 

The number that now rose was apparently as 
large as that which had favoured tne motion. 
Among the first to stand up was Ellen Henson ; 
and as soon as Deacon Mason spied her — for he 
was peering keenly about the room — he hastily left 
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his seat, and going to the place where Aaron 
Henson was seated, whispered eagerly in his ear. 
Aaron listened meekly, and turning toward Ellen 
gently pulled her by the dress, and indicated his 
desire that she should resume her seat. 

But Ellen was not to be frightened, for turning 
sharply about, she said in a voice that could be 
heard by all in the room, " You haven't any mort- 
gage on mcy Deacon Mason, whatever you may 
have on my father or his farm." 

In spite of the intense excitement, a titter ran 
through the room, and Deacon Mason slid rap- 
idly toward his seat, though the expression in his 
eyes boded little good for meek little Aaron Hen- 
son, who, in evident distress of mind, was still 
tugging at his daughter's dress. 

" That will do," said Deacon Snow, at last ; and 
the people resumed their seats, while all breath- 
lessly waited for the verdict to be pronounced. 

" The motion is carried," said Deacon Snow, 
his voice breaking as he spoke. " The vote is 
forty-nine for, and forty-eight against." 

On the following Sunday morning the Rev. 
William Boise read from the pulpit he had occu- 
pied for almost two years his resignation as pastor 
of the Lakeville church. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CRY IN THE DARKNESS. 

IN the days that immediately followed, no one 
could have complained that Lakeville was 
a dull place, for it fairly teemed with excite- 
ment. Men assembled in the grocery store and 
discussed the matter ; for even politics and crops 
gave place to the subject of supreme interest, — 
the banishment of William Boise from the pulpit 
of the village church. The young minister 
himself, though " clad in wrongs," was the least 
disturbed of all, for a faint reflection of that 
which he had admired in the face of old Father 
Allen was now to be seen upon his own counte- 
nance, though he was unaware that his face was 
shining. It was the victory of defeat, the peace 
of an inward conquest that ignored the marks 
of an outward and apparent loss of victory. 
Indeed, his feeling toward those who had accom- 
plished his downfall no longer roused his anger, 
for he had gained a higher level than they 
knew, and looked down upon them with a feeling 
akin to that which had enabled One to pray for 
the forgiveness of bitter enemies, * for they knew 
not what they did.' 

Some of those who had voted against him^ im- 
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pressed by the strange bearing of the young min- 
ister, came to him with their expressions of regret, 
and declared they were willing to try to undo 
what had been done ; but William Boise had no 
word of encouragement for them. He would be 
no stirrer-up of strife. He had lost his life, but 
had found it in the losing, and was content. 

Deacon Snow's genuine sorrow and Miss 
Mary's strong sympathy were dear to him ; but 
recognizing, as they soon did, that he had no 
desire to have even them give expression to their 
feelings, they seldom referred to that which was 
uppermost in their own thoughts. Even Hat 
Smith, who had volunteered to "pitch in" for 
him, was quietly but effectually silenced, at least 
as far as William Boise himself was concerned. 
And so it came to pass that what had promised 
to become a serious source of division in the 
church was likely to prove harmless, through the 
strong and patient endurance of him who was 
the victim. 

But William Boise had no thought of weakly 
submitting. The fates had ruled against him in 
Lakeville, it was true, but he had risen and not 
fallen under his defeat. As soon as the last act 
of the tragedy had been completed, — the reading 
of his resignation, — he had immediately written 
certain of his friends, informing them of his action 
and requesting their aid in securing a new field 
of labour. But the replies had almost uniformly 
been that the cause of his trouble in Lakeville 
would be inevitably a barrier to other churches. 
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Men who were " safe " were in demand, and by 
" safe " it was understood they meant those whose 
faces were turned not toward the future, not even 
toward the present, but toward the past. Cocked 
hats and knee breeches had been discarded for the 
bodies ; but for the souls the garments of the 
elders must be adhered to, whether they were 
moth-eaten, in tatters, or complete misfits. One 
church, however, had been an exception, and in a 
spirit of condescension had written that they were 
willing for him to come and display his ability as 
a preacher and his power in prayer before them, 
and if the impression should prove to be favour- 
able, they might be willing to consider him as 
a " candidate/ With righteous indignation the 
young minister had responded, thanking them for 
their kindness, but nevertheless sharply inform- 
ing them that he was not yet minded to make an 
exhibition of himself before them or any other 
body of people. And the rumour of his " pecu- 
liarity " gathered strength from the support he 
himself gave his enemies. 

" I don't know,** he had laughingly declared 
to Deacon Snow one day, " but that I shall have 
to * hire out * to you on your farm. I don't see 
any prospect of getting another church very 



soon." 



" You shall have a home with us just as long 
as you want it ! " said the deacon, warmly. "You 
couldn't please us better than by making our 
home yours." 

" Thank you ! I'm too young a man to give 
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up yet, though I appreciate your goodness to 
me. I can't let go my work ! " 

" Perhaps the good Lord calls a man out of 
the ministry as well as into it," suggested the 
deacon. 

" If He does, I shall see the way,*' responded 
William Boise, quickly. " But I shall not give 
up. If it's necessary, I think I can labour with 
my own hands as Paul did, and preach as op- 
portunity is given. My *cair isn't from the 
churches, you know." 

" But that's hard." 

" I've found out that I wasn't called to ease ; 
and I am strong enough in my faith to believe 
that I'm not entirely dependent upon the 
churches for my work. You see I nave no 
family dependent upon me, and what I must 
endure I shall not have to share with any one." 

" My good wife used to say to me that it was 
selfishness in a man not to let the one who loved 
him best share in his burden, as well as in the 
results of his labours. She was a good woman, 
Harriet was," he added, with a sigh. 

" I know she must have been," said the young 
minister, eagerly. " But the times are different 
now." 

His mind somehow recalled the words of Tom 
Lee at Miss Mary's table concerning the modern 
mothers and their daughters ; and for a moment 
a twinge of the old-time bitterness returned, but 
it was soon gone. He had settled those prob- 
lems for good and all. 
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A few days after his interview with Deacon 
Snow, Miss Mary rapped on the door of his 
study one morning, and informed him that Aaron 
Henson desired to speak to him. 

" Tell him to come in," said the young minis- 
ter. He was suffering from a severe cold which 
had kept him within doors for several days, and 
even a visit from Aaron Henson would serve 
to relieve the monotony of the slowly moving 
hours. 

"Good morning, Mr. Henson," he said pleas- 
antly, as the little man entered the room. 

" Mornin*, Elder," responded his visitor, in a 
subdued tone. 

The abject wretchedness, the hopelessness, and 
despair of Aaron had never been more apparent ; 
and whatever feeling of bitterness William Boise 
might have previously felt toward this man who, 
after receiving aid from him, had been counted 
among his enemies, was gone now, and a wave of 
compassion swept over his heart. 

"I dunno jest what ye think o* me," said 
Aaron, still standing and apparently not having 
heard the invitation for him to be seated. He 
was busily twirling the faded hat in his hands, 
his inseparable companion, and apparently the 
occupation was especially congenial to him that 
morning. 

"Why, Mr. Henson, I have no reason to 
think ill of you." 

" Yes, ye have. I voted agin ye at th' church 
meetin'," said Aaron, humbly. 
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" That was your privilege." 

" No, it wasn't my priv'lege," replied Aaron, 
with unusual spirit. " Fact is, Elder, I had to. 
I jest had to. Ye know that money ye gin me 
t* pay th' interest to Dekin Mason ? " 

" Yes, I recollect it, but don't let that worry 
you." 

" But it does worry me. Elder. I lost th' 
money, an* the dekin never got it." 

" I should be glad to help you again." 

"I wouldn't take it. Elder! But what I 
wanted t' 'xplain was, that when I told th' dekin 
I couldn't raise th' int'rest nohow, he said he'd 
let it go if I'd sign th' call fur th' church meetin'. 
An' I done it," added Aaron, with a groan. 

" I am not blaming you." 

" But Ellen does. She's took on dreadful ever 
sence she feound eout 'beout it." 
She ought not to." 

Elder, it didn't do no good — what I did t' 
Nancy's grave," said Aaron. " She's been worse 'n 
ever of late. Neow, I didn't know — I know it's 
askin' a dreadful lot o' ye; but seein' as heow 
ye've told me ye didn't lay up no grudge 'n 
account o' my signin' th' call for the church 
meetin', that mebbe ye'd be willin' t' come deown 
t' th' farm an' tell Ellen so, too." 

" Why, yes, certainly I am willing." 

" Will ye come t'-day. Elder ? " _ ^ 

The little man's voice was pathetic in its plain- 
tive eagerness ; but William Boise hesitated. As 
he looked out of the window he could see that it 
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was raning and the clouds were dark and heavy. 
The roads were still filled with snow, and the ice 
still covered the streams ; but both had been soft- 
ened by the recent heavy rains, and travelling was 
extremely difficult and in some places well-nigh 
impossible. 

"Would to-morrow do?'* he ventured to 
inquire. 

" Mebbe ; though I'd like it first rate if ye 
could come t'-day. Ellen was takin' on dread- 
ful when I left home." 

" rU come this afternoon," said William Boise, 
quickly. 

" Tnank ye. Elder ! " And the visitor departed. 

" You're not going a step out of this house to- 
day ! " said Miss Mary, warmly, when she was 
informed of the object of Aaron's visit and the 
promise the young minister had given. "You 
aren't fit to be out doors, and it's raining hard." 
I'll wrap up well." 

They're always drawing on you ! Nobody 
seems to think you have flesh and bones like 
other folks ! And Aaron Henson, of all men ! 
After signing that paper of Deacon Mason's, I 
should think he'd be 'shamed to show his face, 
let alone to ask you to go out in a day like this, 
and you fit to be in bed ! " 

" I'll not be gone long, and I'll be very careful." 

Miss Mary, perceivmg that further protests 
were useless, became silent; but when, late that 
afternoon, William Boise prepared to make the 
promised visit, she insisted upon his wrapping a 
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comforter about his neck and taking with him the 
soapstone which she had heated. And the young 
minister laughingly yielded to her pleadings, 
though he declared that he was no invalid and 
that her precautions were needless. 

Even when he had taken his seat and grasped 
his reins preparatory to his departure, the little 
woman stood in the doorway, and said, " I wish 
you wouldn't go ! It's too big a risk to take ! " 

But William Boise only laughed by way of 
reply, and speaking the word to his horse, set 
forth on his journey. When he had gone up 
the street a considerable distance, he yielded to a 
sudden impulse and looked back at the house, 
and there he could see Miss Mary still standing 
in the doorway, and as she perceived his backward 
glance she waved her hand at him. The young 
man responded and then touched his horse with 
his whip to increase his speed. But his heart 
was warm within him at the thought of the deep 
love of the little woman, who, in her anxiety for 
him, had been unmindful of her own welfare and 
remained in the open doorway, ignoring the rain 
which beat in upon her full in the face. The 
world was not altogether dark when one had such 
a friend as Miss Mary. 

But the rain was falling steadily now, and Will- 
iam Boise soon discovered that the ride to the 
home of Aaron Henson was to be a difficult one. 
The runners cut deep into the soft snow, and the 
horse, struggling and freguently stumbling, was 
soon showing the effect of^ his efforts. But hav- 
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ing begun, the young man was determined to 
proceed ; and besides, he had given a promise to 
Aaron Henson, which must not be broken. 

The time consumed in the ride having been 
so much more than he had expected, he was 
surprised to find when he descended the long 
hill, which on one side enclosed the valley, on 
the opposite sloping side of which rested Aaron's 
pink farmhouse, that it was already dusk. But 
It was impossible for his struggling horse to in- 
crease his speed, and William Boise speedily dis- 
covered that all his efforts were required to keep 
the sleigh upright. It cut through the deep, soft 
snow on one side, and when he attempted to 
right it, it sank so far upon the other that it was 
almost overturned. 

He was soon near the bridge that spanned the 
brook in the valley, and saw that though the ice 
still remained, the stream itself was swollen and 
angry. Suddenly he heard the whinny of a 
horse, and glancing up in the dusk, beheld some 
one approaching from the opposite direction. 
He wondered why the man did not stop where 
he was, and wait for him to pass, for the bridge 
was narrow, and he himself had already entered 
upon it and could not turn back. As the man 
came nearer, he perceived that it was Wilbur 
Bunce, and that he was driving one of Hat 
Smith's spirited horses. 

" Be careful now, Wilbur ! " he called pleas- 
antly as he drew near. "There isn't any too 
much room here for two." 
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His horse was moving slowly and cautiously, 
evidently as uneasy as was his master. The 
loose boards creaked, and as there was no railing 
or protection on the border of the bridge, Will- 
iam Boise could see directly down into the ice 
and waters below. 

"Look out, Wilbur! Look out!" he called 
sharply. " Look — " 

But the warning call was not completed. Sud- 
denly the other horse, in response to a word of 
his driver, made a quick movement, the young 
minister and his sleigh were forced over the edge 
of the unprotected bridge, and in a moment were 
thrown into the stream below. There was a 
crash as the horse struck the rotten ice, which 
broke beneath the heavy fall; one long, wild, 
despairing cry, that rang out in the valley ; and 
then both the horse and his driver disappeared 
from sight in the waters of the swollen stream. 

The rain still fell pitilessly, the heavy clouds 
still rested unbroken over the valley ; but Wil- 
bur Bunce, standing erect in his sleigh and lash- 
ing his frantic horse with the fury of a madman, 
soon passed beyond the sight of the broken ice 
and the sound of that cry that had broken in 
upon the silence of the closing day. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

IN THE MIDST OF SHADOWS. 

MORE than a week had elapsed after the 
events recorded in the preceding chapter, 
and the morning sun was shining with the 
golden light that betokened the promise of 
the springtime. The snow had disappeared for 
the most part from the landscape, and m the few 
sheltered nooks where an occasional bank re- 
mained, it was foul and discoloured by the rains 
that had fallen with but slight intermission for 
days. 

The dreariness of the entire region was intensi- 
fied by the forlorn and washed-out appearance of 
fields and woods ; and not even the forced cheer- 
fulness of the note of an occasional robin, that 
rested for a moment on some fence post and 
gazed about him with the conviction that he had 
been mistaken in supposing the winter was past 
and the time of the singing birds had returned, 
was able to dispel the gloom that rested over the 
countryside. Only in the sunlight, mellow and 
golden in spite of the chill winds that swept 
through the valley and whistled shrilly about 
the corners of the barns and houses, was there the 
promise of better things and any basis for the 
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conviction in the minds of the Lakeville people 
that warmer days were approaching. 

In Aaron Henson's pink farmhouse the cur- 
tains were drawn in the spare bedroom ; but 
through the space between the shades, moved 
back and forth by the March wind that found its 
entrance through the loose clapboards and the 
rattling window frames, the sunlight penetrated 
and fell in flickering rays upon the bed, with its 
four high posts and its quaint coverlid, upon 
which Nancy in her early days had spent much 
labour and pains. 

An unusually strong gust had for the moment 
blown the noisy shade far out into the room, and 
quick to seize its advantage, the yellow sunlight 
had followed until it touched the colourless race 
of William Boise, who for a week had lain, mo- 
tionless and silent, save for an occasional moan 
that had unconsciously escaped his lips, upon the 
high bed in Aaron's spare room. Pernaps it 
was the appeal of the golden beams that caused a 
response ; but, whatever the cause may have been, 
the eyes opened for a moment, and dimly the 
soul of the young minister looked out for the 
first time in days upon the sights about him. 
He was aware that there were figures in the 
quaint paper upon the walls, of people in regular 
succession mounting impossible stairs, even to 
the very ceiling. A smile appeared for an instant 
upon the colourless lips as he wondered what 
the climbers would do when they had gained 
the uttermost heights of the low room ; but the 
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problem was too difficult to promise any solution, 
and in the feeling of weariness that swept over 
him the eyes closed again, and William Boise fell 
into a deep slumber. 

Hours passed before he awoke, and even then 
the eyes remained closed for a time, while mem- 
ory struggled with consciousness, and he vaguely 
wondered where he was. But the effort was still 
beyond his powers, and the attempt to answer the 
question was abandoned. 

Some one approached the bedside and, paus- 
ing for a moment, bent over and kissed him on 
the forehead, and he felt the touch of a hand 
laid lightly upon his arm. Ah, yes, he under- 
stood now. He was a child again, and it was 
his mother who was bidding him good night. 
The eyelids slightly parted, and he looked out 
into the room ; but he could see no one but 
Ellen Henson just then passing through the 
open doorway. It was strange, unaccountable; 
but still he was in no way surprised at what he 
saw. 

Soon he was aware that others were in the room, 
and he was certain that must be Miss Mary who 
was standing near the window. Yes, there was 
no mistaking the light in the little woman's face ; 
but who was that standing beside her? The 
dark hair touched by the light of the sunshine, 
the brown eyes looking earnestly into Miss 
Mary's, must belong to Sallie Lee. His eyes 
opened more fully, and for a moment he gazed 
earnestly at the two women. Yes, one was Miss 
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Mary, and the other was Sallie ; there could be no 
mistaking either. The eyes closed again, and a 
feeling of deep peace stole into his heart. It was 
strange, but it must be all right, though he could 
not understand it. Again the eyes partly opened, 
and it was Tom Lee whom he saw standing in 
the doorway. He could even hear the whis- 
pered words. 

" How is he this morning ? " 

" The doctor says he is better," replied some 
one, in a low voice. 

" Good ! good ! " the man replied. "Is there ^ 
anything I can do ? " 

" No, no, Tom ; only be still. You mustn't 
make any noise." 

The voices ceased, and the people became 
strangely mingled with those who were pictured 
on the walls as climbing ever upward, but des- 
tined never to attain a resting-place. Again the 
young minister fell into a deep slumber, but 
when he awoke, his eyes were clear, and looked 
intelligently up into those of Miss Mary, who 
was bending over the bed. The tears that stood 
in her eyes could not hide the joy in the little 
woman's face; but when he tried to speak, her 
hand was placed gently on his lips, and she shook 
her head, as her smile became radiant with hap- 
piness. 

William Boise smiled in response and obedi- 
ently closed his eyes again. But he remembered 
now what had been in his mind when he had sunk 
beneath the icy waters of the stream into which 
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he had fallen. He could feel again the waters 
closing over his head and hear the wild cry for 
help he had sent forth when the darkness had 
hidden all things from his sight. A shudder of 
fear crept over him, but in a moment he realized 
that whatever had occurred, now at least he was 
safe, and in the consciousness of warmth and 
peace and care, he was content. 

For two days he kept back the questions that 
during his waking moments were never absent 
from his thoughts. Somehow the vision he had 
seen of Sallie Lee as she had been standing beside 
Miss Mary in front of the window, was with him 
by day and by night ; but though he watched and 
waited, it did not return, and at last he con- 
cluded that it must have been one of the dreams 
that had come to him in that unknown period 
between his fall into the stream and the present, 
wherein he found himself in the bed in the spare 
room of Aaron Henson's house. But he 'was 
gaining strength now, and resolved that no longer 
would he suffer himself to be silent. When Miss 
Mary entered the room again, he would speak, 
and the little woman must reply ; and with the 
decision made, he once more fell into the peaceful 
sleep upon which the doctor was so much de- 
pending for his recovery. 

How long he had slept he did not know, but 
when at last he was awake, he lay for a time with 
his eyes closed and a feeling of deep peace in his 
heart. Some one again approached the bedside, 
but his eyes were not opened until he felt the 
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touch of lips upon his forehead. Then opening 
his eyes, he looked up into the face of Ellen 
Henson bending low over his own. The dark 
eyes were aglow with a strange light, and for a 
moment William Boise gazed wonderingly up 
into them. 

" Ellen," he said at last. 

In response the girl flung herself upon her 
knees, and burying her face in the bedclothing, 
burst into a passion of weeping. For a few min- 
utes the sound of her sobs and the low ticking 
of the clock on the mantle were all that could be 
heard in the room. Too weak to protest, and 
vaguely wondering what it all meant, William 
Boise waited until the sobbing ceased, though 
the girl had not yet lifted her face from the bed. 

Then touching her outstretched hand with his, 
he once more said, " Ellen." 

She raised her head at his appeal and looked 
steadily into his face. Her own face was lighted 
by a smile such as he had never seen upon it 
before, and the young minister, wondering, was 
silent. 

At last Ellen said quietly : " I know you will 
not understand me. rerhaps you'll never want 
me to speak to you again, but IVe kept my secret 
until it almost seems to me that it will tear my 
heart out, and I can keep it no longer. You're 
getting well now, and soon will be able to go to 
Miss Mary's, and then — and then — you'll leave 
Lakeville, and we'll never see you again ! " 

The dark eyes filled with tears, and for a 
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moment Ellen was silent, while her breath came in 
sobs and her face was drawn with pain. Quickly 
recovering her self-control, she began again : — 

" You never can know what your coming to 
Lakeville has been to me. My life was just a 
torment to me. I hated the work ! I hated the 
people ! I hated myself most of all ! There was 
nothing I had to make life worth living. Many 
a time I've wondered if my poor mother didn't 
have the right of it, after all. No, I never 
intended to do what she did," she quickly added, 
as she saw that he was about to speak, " but I've 
felt sometimes that she saw more clearly than any 
of us did. But when you came, you had some- 
thing the rest of us didn't have. You were good 
to us; you were good to me, and — and — I 
could have followed you to the ends of the 
world ! " 

Again the strange girl hid her face and burst 
into tears ; and William Boise saw what had been 
unseen before. How blind he had been ! One 
strange action of Ellen's after another was recalled, 
and now he understood. This girl had suffered 
in her longing for him as he himself had suffered 
in his longing for Sallie Lee, and both had been 
denied. 

" Tell me," said Ellen, suddenly, looking up 
at him with eyes that were shining, " did you see 
Wilbur when you drove off the bridge ? " 

William Boise was startled by the question, for 
he had thought much of Wilbur Bunce within the 
past two days. That the half-wit had deliberately 
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caused him to do what he had done he was fully 
convinced ; but he had decided that he would not 
expose him, and now Ellen's unexpected question 
for the moment almost staggered him. 

He made no reply to the question, however, 
and Ellen said, colouring deeply as she spoke: 
" Wilbur has been the bane of my life ! From 
the time when I was a little girl in school with 
him, he's followed me. Sometimes when I was 
walking home, he'd jump out from behind the 
bushes and run after me all the way. I think he 
liked me," she added slowly, " but I've always 
been afraid of him ! The fool ! After you came, 
he seemed to think that — that — I liked you; 
and he threatened you in ways I can't tell you 
about. I wanted to warn you, to tell you to be 
on the lookout for him ; but when I tried to tell 
you about it, somehow I was ashamed and couldn't 
speak. He had been here that very night when 
you drove off the bridge, and I've been half afraid 
ne might have done you harm. Did he ? " 

" How long ago was it when I fell into the 
water ? " 

" Ten days ago." 

The young minister was silent a moment before 
he spoke agam. Ten days ! 

** How was it that I was saved ? " 

" My father was over there in our sheep-barn, 
— you know that's right on the bank of the 
creek, — and he heard you when you screamed. 
He said it was all he could do to get you out, 
and once or twice he almost gave up ; but he 
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finally managed to get hold of your coat and 
pulled you up on the bank. Wilbur Bunce was 
coming back from the village just at that time, — 
though, as he'd only been gone from here a few 
minutes, I never could understand how that could 
be, — and together they put you into Wilbur's 
sleigh and brought you here. You've been sick 
ever since." 

" Did they save my horse ? " 

" No ; the sleigh held him down." 

" Poor old Bill ! " said the young minister, 
softly. 

" You don't know what it has been to me to 
have you here, to have you right in the same 
house all the time with me ! But after what I've 
said you'll never want me to speak to you again ! 
I know you won't ! " 

" Ellen, I understand." 

" And you're not angry ? " 

" No, I'm not angry ; but we'll both try to 
forget what it was you said to me." 

In a few days William Boise had so far recov- 
ered that he was able to sit up propped with pil- 
lows in a rocking-chair, and the impatient people 
of his recent flock were permitted to visit him. 
Among the first to come was Hat Smith, who 
brought with him a ham, which he had selected 
from his store, designed in his mind to tempt the 
appetite of the invalid. Miss Mary's glee at the 
inopportune gift was great ; but the young min- 
ister, who fully appreciated and understood the 
motive of the namesake of Tippecanoe, received 
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the offering gratefully and made the heart of Hat 
rejoice. But the sick-room and the appearance of 
" the elder " were obstacles to the loquacity of the 
visitor, and after a few disjointed remarks he took 
his leave, saying as he bade his friend good-by : 
" Weil, Elder, folks has been took back by yer 
accident. I guess 'f ye'd say th* word, they'd let 
ye use th* pulpit some more. I dunno but I'd 
come t' church myself! " 

William Boise smiled gratefully, but made no 
response. 

On the following day Deacon Snow came, with 
gifts of various kinds, and he too added his word 
to what Hat Smith had said before him. 

" Th' folks have had a chance t' think it over. 
Elder," he said, " and I guess there's enough now 
t' give a good majority, if you'd be willing to con- 
sider the matter.' 

But the young minister smiled and again shook 
his head in response. The good-will ofthe people 
was certainly evident, for the quantities of jam 
and jelly that were sent to him would have been 
sufficient for the wants of a large family. The 
climax came, however, when one day Miss Mary 
rushed into the room and excitedly said : — 

" There's Deacon Mason out there in front of 
the house. I do believe, upon my soul, he's 
coming in here ! " 

Miss Mary's supposition proVed to be correct, 
for in a few minutes the deacon was ushered into 
the room. 

"Glad t' see ye lookin' so well. Elder," he 
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remarked as he vigorously shook the hand of the 
young man. " Putty close call for ye." 

" les, I'm very gratefol for the escape I had. 
My friends have been good to me." 

" I guess ye've got more *n ye ever had. Elder. 
Seems 's 'f misery sort o' loved comp'ny, so t' 
speak." 

" It's very kind of you to say so." 

" Elder, mebbe 'f ye'd moderfy yer preachin* a 
little, th' folks 'd be willin' t* let ye continue t' be 
eour undershepherd an' go in an' eout afore us. 
All we want is th' sincere milk o' th* word, ye 
know." 

" Do you mean that if I would be willing to 
say that I would preach as you wanted me to, I 
could have this church again ? " 

" Pre-e-cisely. Thet's 'xac'ly it. Elder." 

" I can't do it. Deacon. My work in Lake- 
ville is done." 

" An' ye wouldn't consider it noheow 'f we give 
ye 'not her call ? " 

" No." 

" Why not, 'f I may be s' bold 's t' ask ? " 

"You understand. Deacon, I'm sure. I've 
tried it once, but I don't think I can do it again. 
As soon as the memory of my sickness was gone, 
the people would feel just as they did before." 

The deacon's jaw nad a spasm of gustatory 
duties to perform before he could reply, and then 
he said : " I hope ye haven't got no hard feelin's. 
Elder. We done what we thought was right." 

" I have no doubt of that ; but still that's the 
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" I don't understand." 

Nor did Deacon Mason ever understand. 

After his removal to Miss Mary's house, the 
recovery of William Boise was more rapid ; but 
the little woman was mindful and ever on the 
watch, so that he was not permitted to incur the 
least danger of a relapse. One morning as he sat 
by the window in the room in which she was 
busily engaged he said to her : — 

" Miss Mary, I had a dream while I was sick, — 
at least I think it must have been a dream, — that 
Sallie Lee was there in Aaron Henson's house. 
Was she ? " he inquired eagerly. 

The little woman's face flushed deeply, and, star- 
tled as she was, she bent low over the plants which 
she was watering at the time. For a moment she 
hesitated and then did what she never had been 
known to do before, — utter a white lie, or rather 
a partial truth. Surely, if a half truth is ever the 
worst of lies, as certain well-known and undispu- 
table authorities have declared it to be, the record- 
ing angel either turned away his listening ear 
while she was speaking or was so busily engaged 
in repairing his pen at the moment that he failed 
to enter her sin on the pages of his book of 
remembrance. 

" Tom was here," she said at last, with a slight 
emphasis upon the name. 

" Was he ? " inquired William Boise, eagerly. 
" How did he happen to come ? " 
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" Because I wrote him." 

" You wrote him ? " 

"Yes. When you were so bad I thought I 
ought to let him know. And he came at once 
and was here for three days." 

" Good old Tom ! " murmured the young min- 
ister, the expression in his eyes softening at the 
thought of his friend. " Then Sallie wasn't here, 
after all ? " 

Miss Mary pretended not to hear, and began 
to sing. Suddenly she paused in her task, and 
looking at her protege with glistening eyes she 
said, — 

" Tom's coming up again." 

" When ? When ? " 

" I think he'll be here in a day or two. Now 
you mustn't get excited ! There's nothing so 
dreadful exciting about your friend's coming to 
see you, is there ? You just be a good boy, and 
if you don't go and make yourself sick you'll see 
him shortly. If you don't mind me and take 
good care to do what I tell you, I don't know 
but I shall have to write him not to come. That 
would be dreadful, wouldn't it ? " 

The little woman's face was shining, and her 
delight was so contagious that William Boise 
laughed, too, as he listened to her joyous words, 
and promised to do his very best to be patient, 
and also to be " a good boy." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SOLVED PROBLEM. 

THREE days afterward Tom Lee arrived. 
His coming had been announced by a 
telegram he had despatched the evening 
before, somewhat to the consternation of Miss 
Mary, who vaguely associated such messages 
with dire events; and breakfast was delayed until 
the arrival of the morning train. 

When Tom entered the house (in his impatience 
he hardly waited for the door to be opened in 
response to his knock) he saw William Boise in 
the act of rising from the chair in which he had 
been seated near the window, his face pale, but 
radiant with the joy of the meeting, and his weak- 
ness in marked contrast to the exuberant strength 
of his friend. 

Dropping his bag, Tom rushed upon his room- 
mate, and gave him such a hug as a young bear 
might not have been ashamed of. There was a sus- 
picious moisture in his eyes as he turned to greet 
Miss Mary; but the little woman's eyes were 
shining too, and the joy of the meeting found its 
expression in the laughter with which each strove 
to disguise the tears. William Boise was the only 
quiet member of the party, but his happiness was 
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none the less deep or real because of the un- 
demonstrative manner in which he welcomed his 
friend. His face was radiant, and the very tones 
of his voice were expressive of the deep feeling 
of joy that stirred his heart to its deepest depths. 

Soon all three were seated at the table, and 
Tom rattled on with his boyish nonsense that 
could not conceal the depth of his love for his 
friend and the rejoicings of his heart over his 
recovery. Miss Mary and her protege, delighted 
as they were at the presence of Tom, joined in 
the spirit of the hour, and listened and laughed 
at his words until the people passing on the 
street wondered at the unwonted hilarity in the 
quiet home of Miss Mary Hope. The young min- 
ister himself seldom spoke, but it was evident that 
the presence of his friend was doing him more 
good than any of the medicines prescribed by the 
village doctor. 

At last, when the breakfast had been eaten, 
Tom pushed back his chair, and looking at Will- 
iam Boise with a glowing face, said, " Now, 
Billy B, you're ready to quit, I take it." 

"Quit? I don't understand what you mean, 
Tom." 

" Why, after a church has treated you as this 
Lakeville church has, not satisfied with putting 
you out of their pulpit, but even trying to drown 
you, you're ready to say that you'll give up the 
work and go into something where you'll be treated 
as a man deserves to be." 

" Do you mean that I'll give up the ministry?" 
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" Yes, sir ! " 

" No, Tom. I never felt the meaning and the 
need of it as I do now." 

" But you'll drop those fool notions of yours ! 
You won't set yourself up against the world, will 
you? What's the good or kicking against the 
pricks ? You'll only get sore feet and you'll not 
break any of the things you're fighting against ! 
What's the use ? Life is too short to spend it in 
that sort of a thing." 

William Boise smiled at the words, but made 
no reply. 

" You dear old infant ! " said Tom. " I knew 
it would be just like you to stick to it ! But 
seriously, Billy B, what do you intend to do ? " 

" I don't know. I've been thinking that I 
would go to work on some mission field or per- 
haps in some ^ settlement.' The churches don't 
want me, it seems." 

" That's it ! You'll join the Salvation Army the 
first thing I know. I expect to see you pretty 
soon with a banjo or a horn, and a piece of red 
flannel around your cap, marching up and down 
the streets, singing and shouting, ^ Will you come! 
Hurrah for the Salvation Army, O ! ' " 

"There are worse people than the Salvation 
Army," replied the young minister. 

" Oh, that's all right. I'm not denying that ; 
only, Billy B, I don't want you to join the band 
that doesn't believe the rich have souls. Why 
can't you be contented and work for those who 
may not be clad in tatters and rags ? They may 
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need help just as much as if they didn't wear 
* velvet gowns/ " 

" I am willing to work anywhere.. It isn't so 
much a question where I'm willing to work, as it 
is who is willing to let me work." 

" That's the way to talk ! But before we do 
anything else, let me say right here that you're to 
go home with me the first thing you do. You 
need a change, and father and mother sent me 
up here to get you. They said I wasn't to come 
home without you ; and Sallie has some sermons 
or texts or things she wants to give you, too, I 
believe," he added, in a lower voice. 

The young minister glanced up quickly, his 
face flushed, and instantly his heart was beating 
rapidly. " Is Sallie at home ? " he inquired 
quietly. 

" Why, yes, of course she's home. Didn't you 
know—?" 

He caught a warning glance from Miss Mary, 
and stopped abruptly. " Yes, she's at home, and 
we all want you to come. We'll do everything 
in our power to make you have a good time. 
Say you'll come, Billy B," he pleaded. 

William Boise hesitated a moment. He longed 
to ask Tom certain questions, but he could not 
find the words. He looked up and saw that 
Miss Mary was watching him intently, and there 
was an expression in her eyes as pleading as the 
earnest longing written upon Tom's fece. 

" Yes, I'll come, Tom," he said simply. " You 
are good to me." 
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" Good for you, Billy B ! That's the way to 
talk ! Give us your hand, old fellow ! " and in 
his delight Tom rose and shook his friend's hand 
as enthusiastically as if he had not seen him for 
years. "Now there's one thing more," he said 
as he turned to Miss Mary. "You're to come, 
too. We all want you just as much as we do the 
elder." 

" Me ? " exclaimed Miss Mary, aghast. " Me ? 
I couldn't think of it, Mr. Lee." 

We don't want you to think, but come." 
Why — why, I've never been in a big city 
in my life ! " protested the startled little woman. 
" I'd get lost. I'd lose my way. The pick- 
pockets would steal my purse ! " 

"We'll keep all the pickpockets in Buffalo 
away from you. We'll s^nd a guard with you 
every time you go out of the house ! " laughed 
Tom. 

" But I couldn't leave my house. My plants 
would freeze." 

" We'll get somebody to look after them." 

"Oh, I couldn't think of it, Mr. Lee! I 
really couldn't. I've never been in a big city in 
my life ! " 

" All the more reason, then, for coming now. 
Besides," added Tom, "the elder here needs 
you. He isn't well enough yet to get along 
without you. It's your duty, Miss Mary, it 
really is." 

Tom's last and strongest appeal caused Miss 
Mary's motherly heart to hesitate, and like the 
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proverbial woman, hesitating, she was lost. The 
matter was decided, and in spite of her protests 
it was arranged that both the young minister and 
the little woman, who had so tenderly cared for 
him during the two troublous years of his life 
in Lakeville, were to return with Tom that very 
evening. 

"Now rU have to arrange for some one to look 
after the fires and attend to your plants while 
you're gone," said Tom, joyously. " Yes,** he 
added, "and I'll have to get some one to feed 
and exercise your horse, Billy B ; especially exer- 
cise him." 

" I have no horse now," replied William Boise. 

" No horse ? What's become of him ? Traded 
with the deacon ? " 

The story of the loss of the horse was speedily 
told, and then the young minister added with a 
smile : " I wrote you when I bought him, Tom, 
that I had a salary of five hundred and fifty and 
a horse according. Now I have no salary and 
it's still a horse according." 

But no losses were able to dampen the joy of 
that day, and Tom soon left the nouse, explain- 
ing that he was going to find some one to take 
care of Miss Mary's place during her absence. 
In a brief time he returned, and announced glee- 
fully that Hat Smith had declared himself to be 
willing to assume the responsibility. 

" Hat Smith ! " exclaimed Miss Mary. " He'll 
spill ashes on the carpet, and I know he'll let some 
of the plants freeze ! " 
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But she joined heartily in the laugh that greeted 
her wordSj and her protest was instantly over- 
ruled, and on the evening train of that very day 
all three departed from Lakeville for the visit at 
the home or Tom Lee — and Sallie. 

Troubled with misgivings as William Boise 
was when he thought of Sallie during most of 
the waking hours of the journey, the welcome 
he and Miss Mary received when they arrived 
at Buffalo on the following morning, soon put 
his troubled heart at rest. Much of the re- 
serve with which he had thought Sallie had 
clothed herself, when, almost a year before, he had 
parted from her on the St. Lawrence, was gone, 
and his heart leaped within him when he grasped 
her hand and heard her call him " Billy B " just 
as she had done in his college days. 

As the days passed, he was made to feel that 
he was an invalid, against which he protested 
strongly but without avail. Even Miss Mary, 
denying herself many of the pleasures her new 
friends daily planned for her, devoted herself to 
the needs of her protege ; but when a week had 
gone, and not even she was able to deny that the 
young minister was well on the way to complete 
recovery, she decided that she must return to 
Lakeville. Thoughts of the ashes Hat Smith 
might have spilled on her spotless carpet, and 
the frost-bitten leaves of her cherished plants, 
were too strong to be resisted ; and accordingly, 
after bidding her friends good-by, Tom took the 
little woman, who had completely won the hearts 
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of them all, to the station, and saw her safely 
started on her homeward way. 

William Boise, however, was to remain in Tom's 
home for a few days more — how many he could 
not himself decide. He was aware that he must 
go soon, and yet his heart longed to stay. The 
time had been to him almost like that of a dream. 
Sallie Lee had been much with him, and every 
day he felt that he must say the words which 
reason and judgment both told him had best be 
left unsaid. 

Her presence was more to him than life itself. 
Her voice, when he heard her singing in the 
rooms adjoining his, thrilled him until it seemed 
to him that he could no longer endure his silence. 
When she departed from the house, he longed 
for her return as they that watch for the morn- 
ing. It was madness, he assured himself in his 
calmer moments ; but the assurance afforded him 
no relief. Jack Gleason had been in the house 
every day, and he watched him eagerly for signs 
that should betray any possession he might have 
in the brown-eyed girl ; but his hopes and fears 
were so mingled that he could arrive at no con- 
clusion, at least at none that would abide. Not 
a word had been spoken to him concerning the 
relations of Jack and Sallie ; and though many a 
time he had longed to ask Tom the question 
ever uppermost m his mind, thus far he had 
not been able to frame it. It might be mad- 
ness to go on as he was going, but it would be 
death to hear the words that would forever banish 
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even the dream which, in spite of himself, he still 
cherished. 

When another week had gone, and his strength 
had almost completely returned, there came a 
morning when he decided that he could no longer 
endure what he was compelled to undergo. He 
felt that he was not unlike Paul, " dying daily." 
He was almost well now, and the question of his 
work must be decided. No church would receive 
him, of that fact he felt positive. And yet his 
soul longed for the work to which he had given 
himself as never it had before. 

He seated himself at the writing-table, and be- 
gan a letter in which he begged of the " Board " 
that he might be assigned to some mission station 
either on the frontier or in some great city. 
There at least he would be free from the power 
of tradition which had banished him from Lake- 
ville. Failing of such an appointment, he de- 
cided that he would, in that event, devote himself 
to work in some college settlement where the 
traditions of the elders would be unknown and 
he could work not only directly for men, but at 
them. But it was a lonely labour on either field, 
and all his dreams must be left behind him. 

Desperately he began to write, resolved to send 
the letter before his weakness should overmaster 
the strength of the moment. He had com- 
pleted the writing and was about to sign his name, 
when some one rapped on the door of the room 
which he had closed that he might not be inter- 
rupted in his struggle. 
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Going to the door and opening it, he beheld 
one of the maids, who held forth her tray on which 
he saw three cards. " The gentlemen are waiting 
for you," she said. 

" rU go down at once," he replied. 

Without waiting to sign his name to the letter, 
he at once went to the reception room, and as he 
entered, he recognized three men whom he had 
frequently seen in the Buffalo church. He was 
greeted by them cordially, and after they had 
resumed their seats and a brief desultory con- 
versation had been held, William Boise vaguely 
wondering meanwhile what the object of the call 
might be, one of them said : — 

" Mr. Boise, we will come to business at once. 
We three men are a committee appointed by the 
new church on Cresson Avenue to secure a pas- 
tor. We are ready to report; that is, if you will 
consent." 

" If I will consent ? " stammered the young 
minister. 

"Yes. We have agreed upon you. It rests 
with you to say what our report shall be." 

" I don't understand. What is the church ? " 
William Boise was so nearly overwhelmed by the 
unexpected turn of the conversation that he hardly 
knew what he said. 

" Don't you know ? It's a branch of our old 
church. You know we wanted you there, but you 
wouldn't listen to us. This is a new interest, only 
two or three years old, but it has grown so that it 
was decided a year ago to organize it into a church. 
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Wc thought you knew all about it. It's in a 
growing part of the city, we have a good lot, and 
have erected a chapel, and hope soon to have a 
good building ; indeed, we can promise you that 
within two years, possibly within a year, — that is, 
if you will accept our call. The men who com- 
pose the membership are mostly the young or 
middle-aged, and though there are some older 
ones, they all have young hearts and are ready to 
work." 

" But you know I had * trouble ' in the Lake- 
ville church." 

" We know all about that," said the speaker, 
with a smile. 

They think I'm a heretic." 
We're not afraid of the heresy. We care 
much more for an earnest man than we do for any 
other kind. We want a man with convictions and 
the courage of his convictions. We may not 
agree with everything you say, but we're willing 
to chance that, if you are. Seriously, and speak- 
ing as a business man, I consider this field a rare 
one. It's the most promising in the city." 

The speaker went on to explain more of the 
details, and then paused, lookmg expectantly at 
the young man. 

For a moment William Boise was silent, for his 
heart was almost overwhelmed within him. His 
soul was too simple and honest to permit him to 
resort to any pretended desire for delay or any 
attempt to increase his value in the eyes of these 
men who were so evidently frank with him. 
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" I am grateful to you, gentlemen," he said 
simply. "I shall come." 

"Good! Good! That settles it!" said the 
chairman, cordially. "Now here is the key to 
the chapel, and you go and make yourself at 
home. May we report that you will come to us 
the first of May ? " 

" Yes." 

Delighted with the result of their conference, 
the men soon departed and left the young minis- 
ter to himself. Seating himself in an easy-chair, 
William Boise tried to think over calmly the good 
fortune which had come to him. Never again 
would he mistrust, or be tempted to believe that 
he was not being led aright. All his previous trials 
were meaningless to him now, and even the dark- 
est of the clouds were tinged with brightness. 

His meditations were interrupted by some one 
opening the front door, and in a moment Sallie 
Lee entered the hall, her cheeks glowing from the 
effect of the strong wind through which she had 
walked homeward, and her face radiant with health 
and happiness. 

" Sallie," called William Boise, " come in here. 
I've something to tell you." 

Without removing her hat or wraps, she at once 
entered the room and took a seat near him. 

" What is it, Billy B ? '[ she inquired lightly. 
" It must be good news, if one can judge from 
your appearance." 

For a moment the young man did not respond, 
for Sallie Lee had never appeared more beauti- 
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ful to him, and he was gazing into her eves 
with a look that caused the girl to turn her face 
away. 

Then he told her of his " call " and the new 
work which had opened before him. 

" I am so glad," said Sallie, quietly, though she 
did not add that it was not a complete surprise to 
her. 

" Will you help me, Sallie ? I shall need your 
help in so many ways.*' 

" You know ril be glad to do all in my power 
for you," she replied softly. 

" Oh, but it isn't just your help in my work 
I'm pleading for, Sallie ! " said William Boise, a 
sudden impulse overmastering him. Rising from 
his seat, he stood before the girl, who looked down 
at the rug at her feet, and did not lift her eyes. 
" It's you I want, Sallie ! " he said passionately. 
" It's you ! It's you ! " 

There was silence in the room for a moment. 
The French clock on the mantle broke into its 
musical announcement of the hour, the bird up- 
stairs in Sallie's room burst into a flood of song, 
the passing cloud in the sky parted, and a shaft 
of light entered the room, and smote the girl on 
her beautiful face. Still she did not speak, and 
the heart of William Boise sank like lead as he 
saw tears in the trembling eyes. 

" Forgive me, Sallie," he said brokenly. " I 
longed to speak, but did not dare until now. I 
would not give you pain. It seemed to me 
I must tell you, that is all." 
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Suddenly the girl glanced up, and, rising to 
her feet, held forth both her hands to him, as 
she said softly, '^ Do you want me so much, 
Billy B ? " 

" Oh, Sallic ! " 

" Then you shall have me, if you will take me 
as I am/' 

The hands were in his now, and looking down 
into the eyes close to his own for the moment, 
William Boise knew that the question of his life 
was answered, and his soul was at peace with all 
the world. 

" Why, Billy B," said Sallie, when they were 
seated side by side on the sofe, " I've been afraid 
you would read my secret years ago." 

" Was it years ago ? " 
Yes, years and years ago, ever since you first 
came home with Tom from college." 
And I was afraid of Jack." 
Jack ? Jack Gleason ! " Sallie's light laugh 
was marvellously comforting. Then she said 
more seriously: "I like Jack and always have 
and always shall, but did you think I could ever 
marry him ? The man I marry must be strong 
and true, ever so much better than I am. He 
must be brave, too, and one that I can look up 
to and respect in my very heart of hearts." 

William Boise smiled joyously, and in the self- 
ishness of youth uttered no protest. He was 
content. 

" Oh, Billy B," said Sallie, suddenly, " Pve a 
letter here from Ellen Henson." And she held 
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up to his view the envelope he had noticed in her 
hand when she entered the room. 

" What does she say ? " he inquired, looking 
away from her as he spoke. 

" Why, do you know, I was drawn to Ellen 
wonderfully. She's a strange girl, but in many 
ways I liked her, and felt sorry for her from the 
bottom of my heart — she rebelled so against her 
life. I've been trying to see what I could do to 
help give her a chance to develop her voice. She 
has a wonderful voice, you know, and now I have 
it fixed all right." 

" What have you done ? " 

" I've arranged it so that she is to go abroad 
and have her voice trained. When she becomes 
a star, she's to pay it all back. That's the only 
condition on which she would consent to go." 
It was like you, Sallie." 
Oh, you mustn't give me too much credit, 
Billy B, for, do you know, I was almost a little 
jealous of her ? " 
Jealous ? " 

Yes, jealous. You see, when Miss Mary 
wrote us how dangerously ill you were, and Tom 
and I went up — ' 

" Then you were there, after all ! I thought 
it was a dream." 

" Yes, I was there, though I came away when 
you were getting better. I didn't want you to 
know it ; but Tom and I knew you had no one 
else to look after you, so we went. Well, when 
I saw what Ellen did for you in that old pink 
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farmhouse when you were so sick, I was almost 
jealous of her. Indeed, I think she did like you, 
Billy B," she said, in a low voice. " But," she 
added lightly, "of course you never suspected 
anything. Men are so blind about such mat- 
ters." 

Half guiltily William Boise made no response. 
Some secrets must be guarded even from Sallie. 

Suddenly the hall door opened, and Tom burst 
into the house. Observing William Boise and 
Sallie in the reception room, he entered at once, 
and while he was removing his coat, he said: 
" Isn't luncheon ready, Sallie ? I'm as hungry as 
a bear!" 

" Tom," said his friend, " I want to tell you. 
Sallie and I — " 

" You two blessed infants ! " laughed Tom. 
" I didn't know but I'd have to make you join 
hands myself, you were so slow about it. But," 
he added seriously, " I'm more glad than I can 
tell you! It's the best news I've had in many a 
day." And then he gave Sallie a kiss that resounded 
through the room, and turned and grasped the 
hand of his friend with a warmth that left no 
doubt of his cordial feeling. 

Sallie," he suddenly added mischievously, 
your bonnet isn't on straight." And then he 
laughed, and laughed again as his sister's face 
flushed crimson. But Sallie Lee fled from the 
room to make inquiries concerning the luncheon. 

Early in May William Boise assumed his new 
position, and the response his labours received was 
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a source of deep joy in his heart, although perhaps 
there was also a mingled element of pride in the 
rejoicings of Sallie Lee. But the young minister 
entered into his work with such spirit and eager- 
ness that thoughts of himself were seldom pres- 
ent with him. He had a message ; and his church, 
broad and earnest, listened and heeded. The rich 
and the poor were alike welcomed, and men of all 
creeds and of none found help and inspiration in 
the life there lived and presented. For many the 
riddle of life was, in part at least, solved, the bur- 
den made lighter, the very sorrows were crowned, 
as in the reflection of the shining face of the preacher 
they saw, dimly, it may be, and yet with no un- 
certain light. Him who is invisible, and were made 
better by the vision. They met there the Person, 
and found the Way; and through the Way entered 
into the Truth and the Life. 

In June of the year following, William Boise 
and Sallie Lee were made husband and wife. The 
happiness of the people that assembled in the 
little church on that eventful day was more than 
the reflection of that seen on the faces of the twain 
made one ; for the young minister was loved for 
his work's sake and his own, and Sallie Lee had 
made her own place in the hearts of rich and poor, 
the young and the old. 

" Billy B," she had said to him two weeks 
before that day, " I have one thing I want you to 
promise me." 

" Only one ? " 

** Well, this one first, then, if that will suit you 
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better. I want you to take me to Lakeville. I 
want Miss Mary, and Deacon Snow, and Hat 
Smith, and all of them to see how happy I am." 

" It was in my mind, too," responded William 
Boise. Perhaps, unconsciously to himself, many 
of* the brown-eyed girl's thoughts found a lodg- 
ing place in his heart before he was aware of their 
presence. 

It was a rare day, even for June, when William 
Boise and his fair young bride were gazing eagerly 
out of the car window as the rumbling train drew 
near the station at Lakeville. The fertile farm 
lands and green-covered hillsides^were clad in the 
full beauty of their summer dress. Down the 
dusty roads the noisy farm wagons could be seen, 
as they were drawn by the sturdy horses of which 
the region was justly proud. The sleek cattle 
grazing on the hillsides, the distant groves of 
maple, the winding stream in the distance, were as 
they had been when, two years before this time, 
the young minister had first come to Lakeville. 
But what a different coming was the present one ! 
In the joy of the moment he turned and looked 
with honest pride upon the dark-haired woman by 
his side, his own now ; but Sallie was unmindful, 
for she was peering eagerly out at the familiar 
places. 

The speed of the train slackened, and the sta- 
tion was almost at hand. 

" There's Miss Mary ! " exclaimed Sallie, de- 
lightedly, and clapping her hands, she pointed to 
the little woman standing on the edge of the 
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long platform, gazing eagerly at the incoming 
train. 

** There's Deacon Snow, too ! " answered 
William Boise, eagerly. 

"And there's Hat Smith up in that long 
wagon ! " said Sallie. " What in the world is it 
they hare there with him ? It's a brass band ! " 
she added gleefully. " It is ! That's just what 
it is ! " 

" They're hailing our coming like that of an 
irmy with banners ! " responded her husband, as 
he rose from the seat and threw his light overcoat 
3ver his arm. 

" Lakeville ! La-a-keville ! " called the brake- 
man. 

And the noisy train became motionless and still. 
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